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PREFACE 


Free people ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the principles 
of a Fee government, as well as with 
thoſe of the conſtitution, under which 
they live. My deſign, in this work, 
is to preſent the world with a view 
of thoſe principles, and of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, which is here re- 
preſented as what it is, not as ſome 
mens fancies want to have it. 


Here young courtiers, and per- 
haps old ones too, may learn, that a 
free government 15 founded on a vir- 
tuous foundation, and that poſts and 
places are ly due to men of capa- 
city and merit. There cannot a greater 
curſe befal a nation, than to have the 
management of their affairs placed 1 5 
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the hands oſ weak, deſigning men; or 
that men ſhould be preferred to high 
ſtations for dirty jobbs, corruption, 
erxtortion, pimping, flattery, and the 
like vices, which are too oſten the 
cauſes of preferment in courts; for 
tho I allow, with a free- ſpirited au- 
thor, That the poldelf men are 


, 


tain, as the fame author adds, that 
at court are a ſtrange rabble of crea- 
- tures, ignorant, mercenary, ridicu- 
tous and diſagreable, who owe their 
--preferment to chance, whims, money, 
dirty ſervices, to names, affinities, 
nay, to impudence and folly; and one 
who has no pretenees to any thing 
elſe, neither to education or capa- 
eity, nor honour, nor ſpirit, nor even 
to good looks and common ſenſe, 
hall find pretences to a place, and 
probably get one. Men of merit 
often want intereſt, often application 
and boldneſs : whereas one, who has 
no one worthy qualification, is the 
more likely to have importunity and 
ſham- 
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always found at court, yet it is cer- 
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ſhamleſſneſs. It has indeed been of.. 


ten a notable advantage to a man, 


that he had not ſenſe enough to be 


aſhamed or baulked; nay, I have 


known ſuch a negative accompliſh- 
ment be the making of his: fortune. 


- 


A rational man will take a 5 
anſwer, or even a trifling one, Mer 
he ſees it meant as a rebuke or a re- 
fuſal; or perhaps, he has too much 


ve once; but he, who has no un- 
derſtanding to miſlead him from his 
intereſt, or to apprehend what is 
ſaid to him, he who is incapable of 


a repulſe, or to be aſhamed of beg- 
ging and teazing, but has an un- 


changeable front and unwearied non- 
ſenſe, ſtands in a fair light to have 
his pretenſions conſidered. Tho' he 


cannot ' perſuade, he can tire: he 
finds the fruit and advantage of ta- 
lents in the abſolute want of them, 
he is deſpiſed and promoted. A 
little ſhare of good ſenſe would have 


A 2 ruined 


_ to preſs, or beſeech, or ask a- 
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re. 
ruined him; and he might then have 


been 0 diſliked nor minded. 
Such is the force of recommendation 
without reaſon or againſt 1t; and 


ſuch the power of aſſiduity 7 


cumbered with parts!“ The truth 
of all this every man maſt be con- 
vinced of, who reflects in what a 
ee manner, places are gene- 


rally beſtowed. 
5 [- 5 8 been raiſed to places of 
bu 


neſs, Who were incapable of doing 
any buſineſs but what was infamous; 
debauch'd in their principles, vicious 
in their practice, but abandon d to flat- 
tery and ſervility, they have got them- 
felves advanced, while men of capa- 
city, integrity and honour, have been 
neglected and contemned, they had 


too nach ſpirit, too mark virtue to 


ſtoop and cringe to the managers of 


affairs, who without ſuch cringing 
were not to be prevailed with to re- 
ward merit. Alas! a man, who 1s 


3 too 


A .--» 
too honeſt to offer to them their be- 
loved incenſe of adulation, and ſound 
falſities in their ears, cannot expect 
their favour. However advantage- 
ouſly they provide for their minions, 
adulators, fawners, and wheedlers, 

a a generous, brave ſoul is not to ex- 
pect any benefit from them. But 
notwithſtanding the many inconve- 
niences virtue often labours under, 
both in publick and private life, to 
part with it for the ſmiles of wicked 
men, would be a very bad exchange; 
for however convenient the goods of 
fortune are, yet to purchaſe them at 
the expence of a good conſcience, is 
to pay a price for them infinitely too 
valuable; it is to give away our 
only ſupport in bad times, to which 
thoſe haughty dons would do well 
to remember, that they themſelves 
I are liable, as well as other people. 


6 They are greatly miſtaken in their 
> notion, that higher grandeur and 
A 3 luxury 
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luxury give them real merit and dig- 
nity ; whereas when a high ſtation 
is thus accompanied, it degenerates 
them beneath the dignity of human 
beings. Good ſenſe and a great 
ſtation are far from being enemies to 
good nature, ſo far otherwiſe that a 
great good man is always benevo- 
lent, affable, and inclined to pleaſe 
all men, not thinking that wiſdom 
conſiſts in ill- nature, a frowning, au- 
ſtere countenance, a clouded brow, 
or in a grave ſhake of the head, or 
ſhrug of the ſhoulders; for theſe are 
very often the indications of great 
pride and ignorance, and are habits 
proceeding from weak intellects, mi- 
ſtaken pitiful notions of grandeur, 
and a great ſtock of ſelf-conceit. 


In the following ſheets, I have 
taken occaſion to ſet wicked men in 
general in a true light, that they 
may be known; and if electors will 
conſult their own intereſt they will 

con- 
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contemn and deſpiſe them, for they 
cannot expect any good from them. 
If they chooſe them, they as far as in 
their power ſacrifice their country, 
with all thoſe rights and liberties, 


handed down to them from their 


worthy anceſtors, and which have 


Coſt the nation an ocean of blood and 


mines of treaſure to preſerve. It is 
neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that 
no particular perſons are intended or 
aimed at in this treatiſe; ſo that no 
man will apply to himſelf any thing 
herein, except accuſed by a guilty 
conſcience. The defign 1s not party, 
it is for poſterity as well as the 
preſent age. 


I might have treated ſome part of 


this work in a different manner than 
I have done, which would have been 
more agreeable to ſome particulars, 
but hardly to the bulk of countr' 
gentlemen and freeholders; I at 
deſigned to have enlarged on the 
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ancient right of the gommons to a a 
ſhare in the legiſlature, this would 
have led me to tedious quotations 
from ancient hiſtories and writings 


on this ſubject, which probably would 


not have had any effect on the plea- 
ders for abſolute power ; and to an 


impartial mind; perhaps, the little 


that 1s ſaid 1s ſufhcient to convince 
him of the antiquity of this right. 


Magna Charta, and the bill of rights. 


may ſeem tireſome to'thoſe who are 
acquainted with them ; but as too 
many have never read them, the in- 


ſerting them in this work may be 


eaſily pardoned. 


The reader may probably think 


that ſome paſſages in the ſecond 


part, and alſo in the firſt are ill- 
timed, ſeeing the reaſons, which might 
juſtify them, do not remain in ſo 


ſtrong a force as they did; to this, 
let it ſuffice to ſay, that excepting 
the laſt chapter of the ſecond part, 
| the 
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the whole work was finiſhed in 17 39, 
moſt of it in 173$; and as the ſame 
circumſtances may again happen, and 
many ſtill remain, it cannot be thought 
amiſs to offer to the publick the 
work in its preſent ſtate; for there 


is ſtill a great deal to be done, the 
plantation trade calls yet for the aſ- 


ſiſtance of parliament, and commerce 
in general ſtands in need of amend- 
ment. 
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On the ENDS of 


Civil Government. 


1 
SR. I. 7 Society is beneficial to 


mankind, may be inferred 
. from conſidering the imper- 
fections of human nature, the many dangers we 
are liable to from every thing both without and 
within us, even from our fellow creatures: It is 
from theſe indeed that a man has the greateſt 
evil to expect; as no part of the creation is ſo 
lavage, fo cruel to thoſe of the ſame kind, as 
man is to man, The human ſpecies alone 
ſeems . prone by nature to hurt each other, 
and reckon it wiſdom to deſtroy their fellow 
creatures. Puffendorff obſerves : that © Beaſts 
ſometimes contend. about their food, and 
then *tis only in caſe of ſcarcity ; fome- 
times again they enter the liſts at the inſti- 
gation of their luſts, which yet has only its 
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ſeaſons of returning: But be they of never 
ſo ſavage a diſpoſition, they ſeldom expreſs 
it againſt their own kind, Whereas men 
"= with men, not only as excited by 
t 


ſtings of hunger, and by a luſt fo di- 
gorous as never to be out of ſeaſon, but by 


other vices and paſſions unknown to beaſts, 
and often repugnant in nature one to the 
other. Of theſe the chief are, an endleſs 


thirſt. after ſuperfluities, and ambition, the 


moſt pernicious of all evils; of which, as 
no creature ſeems to have any ſenſe, ex- 


cept man, fo he has the moſt lively and 
and tender one imaginable; while, in the 
mean time, 'tis the privilege of brutes to 
be moved at nothing but bodily ſufferings. 
Add to this, that quick reſentment of in- 
juries, and eager ellen of revenge, an evil 
leſs common and leſs active in brutes. And, 
what is worſt of all, men purſue the ruin 
of each other with ſo much induſtry, that 
of all the miſchiefs to which human con- 
dition lies open, the moſt part are owing to 
their own malice,” The reſt of the crea- 
tion live without moleſting thoſe of the ſame 
kind ; but man when ſtrong, is ſure to op- 
preſs and injure the weak; and even the in- 
jured and weak man will act the fame unjuſt 


part to the perſon who is a degree inferior to. 


himſelf in power or ſtrength. We repine at 
and envy our neighbour's good : Cain could 


not bear even his brother to be more proſpe- 
| . TOusS- 
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 Fous than himſelf, and he flew him. Man 
is much more liable to accidents and miſery 
than other creatures, becauſe his paſſions 
drive him to greater extravagancies. Hence 
it is abſolutely neceſſary for man to enter into 
ſociety, becauſe by aſſociation he is provided 
againſt inſults and unjuſt force, he quietly 


preſerves his goods and property, the acqui- 


ſition which, by every one, in as large a degree 
as is conſiſtent with the of the whole, 
is the end of ſociety ; and whatever is incon- 
ſiſtent with ſuch end ought to be diſcounte- 
nanced and deteſted. A ſociety will always be 
in a more flouriſhing and proſperous condi- 
tion, the nearer the aſſociates keep to its end; 
that is, the better they ſecure the liberty and 
property of every individual amongſt them- 
ſelves. It is very wide of the end of ſociety, 
when one part is ſubject to laws not binding 
to the other, and when puniſhments are in- 
flicted on the lower, and not on the higher ſort 
of people. 
Of LAWS. 


Sect. II. Laws are the very foundation of 
ſociety, and without them there would be 
nothing but confuſion and diſturbance. If 
among a collective body of people there were 
no regulations, no order previouſly agreed on, 


but what the inclination of each ſuggeſted to 


him, unhappineſs inſtead of happineſs would 
be the effect of aſſociation, Every man being 
. B 2 at 


erg 


at liberty t to act as he ſhould think fit, ſociety 
would ſoon become a ſource of diſturbance. 
The diſputes that continually ariſe among 
men of various inclinations and paſſions, 
plainly ſhew the neceſſity of making laws; 
and the ſame reaſon alſo demonſtrates that of 
inflicting puniſhment on the tranſgreſſors of 
the laws; were men at liberty to act contra 
to the laws with impunity, ſociety would 
degenerate to confuſion ; for laws without 
proper enforcements are of no ſignification. 
No man will be afraid to break them, when 
he can do it with impunity, and is at liberty 
to conform to them or not as he pleaſes. 
Many have ſuch a propenſity to what is 
wrong, that if they have no other reſtraint 
than their own reaſon, it will, in my opinion, 
prove but a feeble one, and conſcience, till a 
dying hour, will be to them a very little ob- 
ſiacle. But when they are awed by puniſh- 
ment, they will be apt to refrain from actions 


for which they may ſuffer. In enacting pu- 


niſhment, regard ought to be had to propor- 
tion the puniſhment to the crime; for it is 
evidently unjuſt to puniſh equally crimes of a 
high and of a low nature. Some people, for 
trivial miſtakes, are ready to puniſh with the 
utmoſt rage and violence, not making any 
difference between a ſmall fault and a great 
crime; but this is actinga very unnatural part: 
fuch people make very bad judges, and muſt 
often act unjuſtly, To puniſh. only for the 
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fake of puniſhing, is wrong and unreaſonable, 
contrary to the precepts of both natural and 
revealed religion. The end of puniſhment 
ought to be to reſtrain the practice of fuch 
crimes for the future, as the criminal is pu- 
niſhed for, and to produce advantage to the 
ſociety. Great care is to be had in puniſh- 
ing ; and a judge ought to be very circum- 
ſpect and penetrating to know properly how 
to inflict puniſhment. To do this, he muſt 
know mankind, be acquainted with their 
good and bad qualities, and vers'd in their 
various ſprings and motives of action, a ſci- 
ence of which the greateſt part of the world 
is very ignorant. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference to be made between perſons guilty 
even of the ſame crimes; to ſome the very 
thoughts of having their wickedneſs known, 
are more grievous, than public puniſhment 
is to others, who having no ſtings of con- 
ſcience, or ſenſe of ſhame, only fear the 
power of the magiſtrate. 
Certainly there ought to be a proper di- 
ſtinction made between a young repenting 
offender and a veteran hardened villain, and 
tho' ſometimes the letter (which judges may 
be obliged to follow) condemns, yet it is the 
duty of thoſe, in whom is lodged a power of 
mitigating puniſhments, to lighten the ſen- 
tence paſt, and proportion the puniſhment to 
the circumſtances attending the crime and 
criminal, © * How judicious and wary (ſays 
the 
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the excellent Mr. Wollaſton) ought princes, 
lawgivers, judges, juries, and even maſters 
to be! They ought not to conſider fo 
much what a ſtout, reſolute; obſtinate, 
| hardened criminal may bear, as what the 
weaker ſort, or, at leaſt, if that can be 
known, the perſons immediately concern'd 
can bear; that is, what any puniſhment 
would be to them. For, it is certain, 
all criminals are not of the former kind, 
and therefore ſhould not be uſed as if they 
were. Some are drawn into crimes which 
may render them obnoxious to public 
juſtice, they ſcarce know how them- 
felves. Some fall into them thro' neceſſi- 
ty, ſtrength of temptation, deſpair, ela- 
ficity of ſpirits, and a ſudden irruption 
of paſſions, ignorance of laws, want of good 
education, or ſome natural infirmity or pro- 
penſion, and ſome who are really innocent, 
are oppreſt by the iniquity or miſtakes of 
judges, witneſſes, juries, or perhaps by the 
power and zeal of a faction, with which 
their ſenſe or their honeſty has not permit- 
ed them to join. What a difference muſt 
there be between the ſufferings of a poor 
wretch, ſenſible of his crime or misfortune, 
who would give a world for his deliverance, 
if he had it, and thoſe of a ſturdy veteran 
in roguery ; between the apprehenſions, 
tears, faintings of the one, and the brandy 
and oaths of the other; in ſhort, between 
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a tender nature and a brick-bat.” And as 
ſome are to be puniſhed and check'd for bad 
actions, ſo others ought to be rewarded and 
encouraged for their good actions. 

Further, in puniſhing, regard is to be had 
to the age of the offender; it is hard and 
cruel to puniſh a young creature for a tranſ- 
— which, at the time of committing, 

e did not know to be ſo, and when he comes 
to be ſenſible of it, repents his folly, and 
condemns himſelf. But I muſt be here un- 
derſtood as ſpeaking of crimes, which the po- 
licy of a ſtate has made ſo, and which are 
not to be known by the dictates of natural 
or revealed religion. Murder, theft, and the 
like, are glaring crimes, even to the young 


and unexperienced, but the others are not. 


We are beſides, in judging young Perſons, to 
conſider whether they may not have been in- 
fluenced to their offence by the authority of 
parents, friends or relations, whoſe orders they 
could not diſpute without riſking all the be- 
nefits of life, or without encountering with 


poverty and miſery, which perhaps might 


have brought them to a worſe end. And 
how can we expect, a poor young creature to 
oppoſe the propoſals of thoſe under whoſe 
care he is, and who dreſs up the bait with all 
the appearance of virtue? Conſider how 
weak we are when old ! how liable to temp- 
tation! how ready to fall into ſnares, and 
faults! What wonder then, if- when young 
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and ignorant; we commit what the aged and 
knowing commit againſtexperienceand know- 
ledge ? I don't plead for impunity in youth, 
I only reaſon againſt putting them on the 


ſame footing as wilful knowing ſinners. Per- 


jury is a crime, which it ſhould not be in the 
power of young folks to be guilty of, for 
there ſhould not be an oath adminiſtred to 
any one under the age of at leaſt twenty 
years, perhaps two or three years older would 
be time enough. There are few under thoſe 


years ſenſible of the dignity and facredneſs of, 
an oath. 


Sect, III. From what has been ſaid of laws, 
puniſhments, &c, there appears the neceflity 
of having ſome perſons inveſted with a power 
to enforce the one, and inflict the other, 


Without ſuch officers in the ſtate, what. 


would it avail to enact laws and puniſhments, 
when there would be no power to oblige the 
obſervance of the laws, or to puniſh tranſ- 
greſſors? Of theſe officers there muſt be ſe- 
veral forts and degrees, each ſhould have his 
province, and confine himſelf to decide parti- 
cular diſputes and crimes, not running into, 
or pretending to take cognizance of, all forts, 
* miſdemeanors. There muſt be in ſociety, 
a ſupreme power, that is, an authority of; 
8 new, and abrogating old laws, rai- 
ſing money from the people, declaring war, 
making peace, and ordering all other national 
affairs. 
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affairs. That ſuch a power muſt be the firſt 
thing ſettled in ſociety, is beyond diſpute; 
but it is much diſputed what form is beſt, 
whether in one man, who is then called ab- 
ſolute monarch; or in the nobility or com- 
mons; or in a mixture of all. Before I enter 
upon this important queſtion, I ſhall lay 
down as a truth flowing from what has been 
already {aid 3 

That the end of ſociety is to procure 
to every individual perſon (as much as can 
be) the preſervation of his liberty and pro- 
perty. If this end is right and reaſonable, 
whatever tends to its prejudice is wrong and 
unreaſonable. And now let us conſider which 
form of goyernment is moſt conducive to the 
end of ſociety, My opinion is, that origi- 
nally all power was in the people, but was 
nevertheleſs transferable, tho not ſo abſolutely 
as Grotius ſeems to think in that Section 
where. he writes, Licet homini cuique ſe in | 
privatam ſervitutem cui velit addicere ; if by 
ſervitus he means ſlavery. 

When the ſupreme power 1s lodged in one 
man, ſuch a government is called a deſpotick, 
arbitrary government; and the man govern- 
ing 1s an abſolute monarch. He does every 
thing as he pleaſes, and has no ſuperior on 
earth to whom he muſt anſwer. His will is 
the law, and his commands muſt be impli- 
citly obeyed. Paſſive obedience and non- re- 
{ſtance are the foundation of ſuch a conſti- 


tution, 
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tution, which in ſeveral countries prevails, 
When ſuch a prince is a man of a good diſ- 

ſition, and has the intereſt of his at 
eart, he is very beneficial to his country ; 
as none can contradict him, he enacts good, 
and abrogates bad laws, without oppoſition. 

He proportions taxes to the exigencies of the 
Nate, and never draws large ſums from the 
people without imminent neceſſity. He en- 
courages every thing that is honeſt and indu- 
ſtrious. By his authority, he promotes a pro- 
per frugality, and always ſuits the expences, 
both of the nation and his houſhold, to the 


Nate of affairs. A great many more advan- 


may reſult from a good abſolute prince; 
nevertheleſs, the people are ſlaves, deſtitute of 
liberty, the enjoyment of which, was one of 
the ends of ſociety; and the inconveniencies 
arifing from abſolute power are much greater 


than any advantage that can reaſonably be ex- 


pected. The prince, if he pleaſes, may (only 
to gratify his own paſſion) wage war, and ex- 
pole the lives and eſtates of his ſubjects to all 
its dangerous conſequences. He is maſter of 
the perſons of his people, and may act the ty- 
rant when he pleaſes. He may deprive men 
of their fortunes, drive them from their fa- 
milies, nay, from their country; may impri- 
ſon, torture, and put them to death, as he 
pleaſes. In ſhort, the moſt dreadful miſ- 
chiefs may be inflicted upon a people, by the 
untoward diſpoſition, the cruelty and _ 
edneſs 
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edneſs of an abſolute prince. He will hardly 
ſubmit to the inclinations of the people; and 
conſidering the propenſity of men to rule and 
govern without contradiction, how unwilling 
moſt of us are to be counſelled, how ready 
to reſent what we think injuries, and how ſe- 
vere in revenging them when it is in our 
power; I ſay conſidering theſe things, it 
cannot be expected that an arbitrary prince 
will act. ſo agreeable to the end of ſociety as 
a limited one. The temper and inclination af 
a prince is a very weak and precarious foun- 
dation for the liberty and happineſs of a people 
to depend on. 
Liberty is the moſt valuable bleſſing that 
mankind can enjoy, and therefore they ought 
to be very careful in preſerving it ; no recom- 
pence can be made for its loſs: and however 
— and reaſonable a prince may be, I 
would not truſt him with an abſolute power. 
Such authority intoxicates a man's brains; he 
becomes a new creature, deſirous of exerci- 
ſing power, and diſtinguiſhing himſelf by un- 
limited ſway. 1 do not think that any good 
king would accept of ſuch a power, or allow 
ſuch a government to be introduced. If he 
had the intereſt of his people at heart, and 
was deſirous that they ſhould be a happy and 
flouriſhing nation, he would employ all his 
power to deſtroy all ſuch deſigns, from the 
conſideration of the evil which would pro- 
bably.happen to them in a future reign of leſs 
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virtue, and the part he himſelf might act in 
ſuch an abſolute ſtate. But farther, an ab- 
ſolute monarchy is inconſiſtent with, and con- 
trary to juſtice; for the power which ſuch 
a Monarch is ſuppoſed to have, he muſt have 
received either from God or man; that God 
has not given man any ſuch authority, is, I 
think, pretty plain, as will be ſhewn after- 
wards. If he deſigned any one man to rule 
over others with a deſpotick ſway, it is rea- 
ſonable to think that ſuch a man would have 
ſome particular quality or mark to diſtinguiſh 
him from others, by which he might be 
known : but we find no ſuch, the greateſt 
monarch comes in and goes out of the world 
like other men; they are ſurrounded with the 
ſame, and ſometimes with greater imper- 
fections than others; and that they have no 
ſuch power, either by God's creation of Adam, 
or' the dominion he gave him over Eve, or 
the dominion he had as a father, is, I think, 
plainly proved by the great Mr. Locke. As 
to the receiving that authority from men, it 
cannot be; for what we have not, we can- 
not give. As the ſame excellent author ob- 
ſerves, © Freedom from abſolute arbitrary 
power is ſo neceſſary to, and cloſely joined 
with a man's preſervation, that he cannot part 
with it, but by what forfeits his preſervation 
and life together. For a man not having the 
wer of his own life, cannot by compact, 
or his own conſent, enſlave himſelf to any 
one, 
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one, nor put himſelf under the abſolute ar- 
bitrary power of another, to take away his 
lite when he pleaſes. No body can give more 
power than he has himſelf ; and he that can- 
not take away his own life, cannot give ano- 
ther power over it.” Let us examine the 
ſentiments of a man concerning abſolute mo- 
narchy, who lived above 2000 years ago, 
His name was Otanes, and at a conſultation 
about eſtabliſhing the government of Perſia. 
Herodotus reports him to have expreſſed him- 
ſelf as follows: ©. My opinion is, that we 
ought not to entruſt the ſupreme power with 
any ſingle perſon among us; becauſe a monar- 
chial government is neither good nor ſafe. You 
know to what exceſſes Cambyſes was tranſ- 
ported, and have ſufficiently experienced the 
inſolence of a Magi. And, indeed, how can 
that government be wel] adminiſtered, where 
one man may do all things with impunity, 
and in which the beſt are eaſily tempted by an 
exorbitant power to abandon the virtues they 
had acquired? A man made inſolent by great- 
neſs, and naturally envious like other men, 
cannot but be compleatly vicious: for inſo- 
lence, in conjunction with envy, puſhes men 
on to many nefarious actions. One would 
think a tyrant ſhould not be envious, becauſe 
he poſſeſſes ſuch eminent advantages above 
other men; but experience demonſtrates the 
contrary, He envies the beſt, and favours the 
worſt men of the nation: he hearkens to ca- 


lumny 
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lumny with pleaſure, and his conduct is fo 
irregular, that if any one commend him mo- 
deſtly, he grows angry, and thinks he is not 
treated with ſufficient reverence: on the other 
hand, if he be highly admired, he is no leſs 
offended, becauſe he ſuſpects he's flattered. 

In things of greater importance he is yet 
more intolerable. He overthrows the orders 
and cuſtoms of the country, violates the chaſ- 
tity of women, and murders the innocent 
unheard.” Theſe are ſome of the calamities 


arifing to a nation from a wicked abſolute 


prince; and as the aCting after this, or a milder 


method, wholly depends on his will, think 
a people s happineſs does not reſt upon a good 


foundation, and that abſolute monarchy 1s in- 
conſiſtent with the end of ſociety, therefore 
ought not to prevail. 


Section IV. Ariſtocratical government is 


where the power is lodged in' the nobility ; 
this form is as pernicious to, and inconſiſtent 
with the end of ſociety, as the former. The 
nobility have commonly very high notions of 
themſelves, and look upon the commons only 
as their vaſſals. From an opinion of their 
ſuperiority, they tyrannize over their fellow 
aſſociates, and to pleaſe their own unnatural 
humours they are often apt to deprive others 
of their property, and inſtead of one plague, 
the country will be ſubject to as many as it 
{ball contain of wicked noblemen, who will 
always 
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always ſeek to gratify their own intereſt and 


unruly paſſions, If danger or war threatens 
them, they will expoſe the lives, and uſe the 


fortunes of the citizens, without making them 


in time of peace any return for ſuch ſervices; 
thinking that it was the poor man's duty to 
run the rifk of ruining himſelf and family 
for the ſupport of their ambition and luxury. 
They may, perhaps, be civil, and court the 
good-will of the people when they want them 
to enliſt in their armies, go to the wars and 
fight for them; then they probably will 
make fair promiſes, and give the people aſſu- 
rances of redreſſing their grievances, of abo- 


liſhing ſevere laws, and putting things upon 


a more equal footing for the future. But in- 
ſtead of performing their promiſes, the dan- 
ger will be no ſooner over, but they'll re- 


turn to their former haughtineſs, and renew 


their inſults over the poor commons, who 
have been expoling their lives in their ſervice. 
Take a view of the conduct of the Romans 
after the extirpation of their kings. While 
Tarquin's arms were at the gates of Rome, the 
ſenators took care of the people, and endea- 
voured to render them eaſy by the ſupplies of 
corn, which they let them have at reaſonable 


prices; but no ſooner were the ſenate's fears 


diſſipated, than they diſcovered another beha- 
viour. Like fovereigns, and abſolute lords, 


they domineered over the people, and often 
| tor- 
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tormented them with cruel ſtripes and impri- 
ſonments. In the firſt days of Rome every 
man had allotted to him two acres of land to 


cultivate and improve, and when new lands 
were conquered from the neighbouring na- 
tions, the cuſtom was, to ſet apart one half 
towards defraying the charges of war, and 
the other half was to be let at reaſonable rates 
to the poor citizens; but thoſe meaſures were 
not agreeable to the views or temper of the 
ſenators : they therefore under ſeveral pre- 
tences allotted: the conquered lands to them 
ſelves, and the citizen who had been in the 


wars fighting for his country, when he re- 


turned home, found himſelf diveſted of his 
right, and his land uncultivated. In this mi- 
ſerable condition he was obliged to apply to 
the rich, who lent him money at an extra- 
vagant intereſt; and when they had a mind 


for their debt, if the poor man was not ca- 
pable of paying them, they ſeized his little 


inheritance, made flaves of his family, and 


delivered the wretched debtor over to bar- 
barous and inhuman treatment; he was flung 
into a diſmal dungeon to bewail his mournful 
circumſtances, and ſpend a lamentable life, 
ſurrounded with darkneſs, miſery, and want. 
Such was the afflicted ſtate in which the great- 
eſt part of the commons either groaned under, 
or were apprehenſive of ; ſcourging and con- 


finement being either their lot, or immediate 
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expectation; ſo that they juſtly ſaid, that 
while they were fighting abroad for empire 
and dominion; while they were, with the ha- 
zard of their lives, extending the authority of 
the ſenators, and promoting their honour, 
ſerving their ambition, and ſupplying their 
luxury; captivity and deſtruction were hatch- 
ing for them at home; and therefore they 
were ſafer among the enemy, than their own 
fellow citizens. Among many other objects 
of compaſſion, there is one taken notice of, 
which may give ſome idea of the miſery of 
other unfortunate debtors, who together with 
the reſt of the people, would have been 
wholly involved in ſlavery, had not the glo- 
rious ſpirit of liberty diſtinguiſhed itſelf, which 
cauſed that brave and virtuous, but oppreſſed 
people, to endeavour to free themſelves from 
the preſent misfortunes, and threatning ruin. 
The people, ſays Livy,complained, that while 
they were fighting for liberty and empire a- 
broad, they were enthralled and oppreſſed by 
their fellow citizens at home. They ſaid, that 
the freedom of the commons was fafer in war 
than in peace, amongſt their enemies than a- 
mongſt their countrymen ; and this mutiny 
Which was ſpreading of itſelf was inflamed by 
the remarkable diſtreſs of one perſon. For an 
aged man threw himſelf into the forum with 
all the badges of wretchedneſs about him; 
his dreſs was all patched and loathſome, but 
the appearance of his perſon, which was pale 
Fe 6 


and 
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and conſumed to a ſkeleton, was more haggard 
ſtill. Beſides this, his beard was tattered, and 
his hairs gave a ſavage wildneſs to his look; 
yet all this uncouthneſs did not hinder him 


from being known, and it was reported that 
he had had a rank in the army. His perſon 


was an evidence that he had been preſent ſome- 


where or other in well fought actions, by diſ- 
covering the ſcars of manly courage upon his 
breaſt. The crowd being curious to know how 
he came into that wretched habit, and loath- 
ſome appearance, and flocking round him as 
if they had been in ar aſſembly, he told them, 


that while he was ſerving in the Sabine war he 


had run in debt, becauſe by the devaſtations of 
the countries he not only was deprived of the 
fruit of his farm, but that his houſe was burn- 
ed down, bimſelf plundered of all, his flocks 
driven away, and his taxes exacted at that diſ- 


mal juncture. That this debt being encreaſed 


by uſury, he had firſt ſtripped himſelf of his 
paternal and hereditary eſtate, and then of his 
other fortunes; that afterwards, like an in- 
fection, it had ſeized upon his perſon; that he 
had been carried by his creditors not into fla- 
very, but to a gaol and a butchery. He then 
ſhewed them his back, all loathſome, with 
the recent marks of the whip.” | 

Could a people thus uſed be called free ? 
Are ſuch proceedings conſiſtent with the end 
of ſociety? Or could ſuch a ſociety be other- 
wiſe than factious? The ballance of property 

| I 
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was in the nobility, the people's intereſt was 
to oppoſe them; and to do this, they had 
power, i. e. they had power to be factious, 
but not to eſtabliſh an equal republick, be- 
cauſe they wanted property, which the nobi- 
lity having, retained great numbers of de- 
pendants who were ready to ſupport them in 
their unjuſt pretenſions. 


3 Sect. V. Democracy is the third form of 
regular government, and in this the liberty of 
the people ſeems to be moſt ſecure; for here 


laws are equally binding upon every member. 


In this form, property is on a more equal 
footing than in any other; for if one, or a 
few, are poſſeſſed of ſo much as may over- 
ballance the many, then the government 
ceaſes to be democratical, and will become 
monarchial, ariſtocratical, or mixt. In this 
form is likewiſe required a rotation of, and a 
free juſt election into offices. A long conti- 
nuance in places of the government, when 
ſuch places have power annexed to them, is 
very dangerous to all free governments, and 
wholly incongruous to the nature of a govern- 
ment which aims at perfect freedom, 

From theſe three ſorts are produced mixed 
governments, as monarchy with a nobility, 
and monarchy with the nobility and the 
people; in this laſt the nobility are the ſup- 
port. Monarchy with the people without a 
nobility, cannot be of long duration ; for if 
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the greateſt part of the property of the na- 
tion be in the people, then will the govern- 
ment become democratical, and the king will 
only enjoy a name, as was the cafe witt the 
ancient Germans; their chiefs had a great deal 
of reſpect ſhewn them; many dignities were 


conferred on- them, they had the principal 
ſeat in all aſſemblies, and many compliments 
were paid to them ; but real power was not 
allowed . them. High virtue, and worthy 
qualities, were ſufficient indeed to gain them 
a ſhare in the government, by which they 
could do good, but not ill. If the ballance 
of property is in the king, then it muſt ſoon 
introduce a nobility, and fo will become a li- 
mited monarchy, in which the people may 
likewiſe have a ſhare, and muſt have a ſhare, 
provided they are a free people ; for a people 
under a monarchial ariſtocratical government 
cannot be free, which might eaſily be pro- 
ved, both from reaſon and experience. A 
numerous nobility, maſters of great property, 
are generally great plagues both to king and 
people; yet, ſhould you deſtroy them, you 
will find evils enſue : your government will 
be either abſolute monarchy, or democracy. 
In the laſt, let it be ever fo perfect, there 
muſt be ſome nobility or gentry with a power 
to conſult; for that the whole cannot, 1s 


plain, from its not being within the capacity 


of every one to debate what is fitteſt to be 
done, or What is moſt. conducive to the = 
| 0 
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of the whole; this is the province of a few, 
in compariſon of the multitude, who though 
incapable of weighing things in all their dif- 
hg circumſtances, yet 5 KY thus weighed 
the wiſer ſort, and offered to them in a 
juſt light, they are generally capable enough 
to reſolve on what is moſt conducive to their 
own Intereſt, Ariſtocracy and democra 
united, is the laſt form which I ſhall mention. 
When the democratical part prevails, as it 
ought to do, and is able to defend itſelf againſt 
the encroachments of the other, a nation thus 
governed may for a confiderable time flouriſh 
and proſper; it is true, they are liable to 
delays, but notw ithſtanding this inconve- 
nience, a government under ſuch a conſti- 
tution' may be very ſucceſsful. Such was the 
conſtitution of Rome in her moſt happy 
ſtate ; and we muſt-impute this not only to 
her being free from luxury, and other vices, 
which often occaſion the ruin of nations; 
but alſo to the people's influence, in the ma- 
nagement of affairs. Some may be of opi- 
nion, that the ſtruggles and oppoſitions made 
by that brave people and their tribunes were 
—— and unreaſonable; for my part, I 
think that they were very conducive to her 
glory and profit; that they were only the 
effects of a glorious ſpirit of liberty, without 
which Rome would have fallen long before 
ſhe did; as ſhe would have continued in proſ- 
perity and grandeur much longer than ſhe 
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r 
did, had that ſpirit continued. Was it rea- 


ſonable that the ſenators ſhould pretend to 


keep the chief offices of the ſtate to them- 
ſelves, and that too under a notion of piety 
to the Gods, whoſe will it was that the peo- 
ple ſhould have no ſhare in the government ? 
What could be more unreaſonable than aſ- 
ſerting that it was contrary to the will of 
heaven for the plebeians to marry into noble 
families? This was ſtraining power to a much 
greater exceſs than that brave people could 
bear; and if their tribunes had not with a 
noble reſolution and intrepidity infiſted on 
their rights, I am afraid they muſt have borne 


the yoke. But thoſe popular magiſtrates 


bravely oppoſed the encroachments of the no- 
bility, and obtained for their country and 
fellow aſſociates their juſt demands. The 
plebeian families, by their means, got into 
the management of affairs, commanded ar- 
mies, governed the republick, and guided 
even the prieſthood, | 
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Set. I. TN this chapter I deſign to treat of 
the duty of the ſupreme. power in 


Whatever form it may be. And, firſt, it 1s 


neceſſary that the people are to be rendered 
brave and* couragious ; for this end, mw 
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muſt be perſuaded, that nothing is more de- 
teſtable and unworthy than cowardice and 
ſlavery. '' Thus will they become ready and 
willing to defend their new habitations, which 
otherwiſe would be a prey to the firſt inva- 
ders; but in order to make them thus coura- 
gious, it is further neceſſary to inſtil into them 
ſuch a notion of honour, as that they may 
prefer that character to any other advantage 
of life, and rather meet death than avoid it 
by diſhonourable means. Unleſs the people 
thus eſteem honour and glory, they will be 
apt to prefer the moſt ſordid life, rather than 
death. Dr. Mandeville obſerves, "I 
the great art to make a man couragious, is 
firſt 4 make him own this principle of valour 


within, and afterwards to inſpire him with 


as much horror againſt ſhame, as nature has 
given him againſt death.” The next thing to 
be taken care of is, to inſti] into the people 
ſentiments of religion, the belief of a deity, 
the immortality of the foul, and a place of 
future rewards for the good, and puniſhments 
for the unjuſt and immoral. Without this 
conviction, the people will be ready, upon 
every occaſion, to rebel; and all their paſſions, 

ſuch as pride, ambition, avarice, and the reſt, 

will (notwichſtanding laws and human pu- 
niſhments) drive them to ruin one another. 
Religion teaches a man to do juſtice to his 
fellow creature, as remembering that there is 
a God who knows every thing, and will cer- 
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lr 
tainly bnd the unjuſt. It teaches men to 
love their country, and prefer its intereſt to 
their own; as remembering that God cre- 
ated no man to be miſerable ; that he is wil- 
ling all ſhall be happy; that he deſigned man 
for ſociety, and therefore is pleaſed with every 
one who promotes its happineſs. Religion 
has a further good effect upon aſſociates, It 
hinders their running into luxury, debauchery, 
and too ftrong a paſſion for diverſions, plays, 
and entertainments ; all which tend to the 
weakening and effeminatin a people, and 
rendering them cowardly and timorous. Lux- 
ury was the firſt forerunner of the deſtruction 
of Rome, and has been the ruin of many 
other, once flouriſhing and powerful nations. 
Religion teaches men to obſerve the laws of 
nations, and forbids the violation -of them, 
under ſevere penalties. It is a bad ſign, a fign 
of approaching deſtruction, when religion is 
fo far ſhaken off by a people, that national 
laws are violated with impunity. Confider 
the ſad effects that the mad conduct of the 
Fabii brought upon Rome; juſtice was de- 
nied to the Gauls, and therefore they endea- 
voured to right themſelves ; ; the conſequence 
was, that Rome was deſtroyed, her beſt men 
put to the ſword ; defolation and deſtruction 
prevailed through | every place. Wherever, 
fays the hiſtorian, the ſhouts of the enemies, 
the lamentation of women and children, the 
noiſe of the frames, and the cruſh-of edifices, 
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drove them away; they then looked ghaſtly 
round, and trembled at every object, as if 
— had deſigned them for the emblems 
of their falling country ; nor was there any 
thing now left them beſides their perſons.” If 
men of a fierce and bold nature were to be 
without a form of religion, they would think 
every thing their right which they could take 
by force ; they would be always making un- 
juſt wars, depriving their peaceable neigh- 
bours of their poſſeſſions, and would 
fire and ſword into their territories. When 
they could do no more miſchief abroad, they 
would turn their ſwords againſt each other at 
home, and thus ſoon come to deſtruction 
and miſery. But when religion influences, 
the fury of the warrior is mitigated, he is 
taught never to uſe his arms, but in the cauſe 
that juſtice warrants, I hall add to what 1 
have ſaid on this ſubject the words of Sir 
William Davenant, being pretty much to the 
purpoſe. * The welfare of all countries in 
the world depends upon the morals of their 
people. For though a nation may gather 
riches by trade, thrift and induſtry, and from 
the benefit of its foil and ſituation ; and 
though a people may attain to great wealth. 
and power by force of arms, or by the ſa- 
gacity of their councils; yet when their 
manners are depraved, they will decline in- 
ſenſihly, and at laſt come to utter deſtruction. 
When a country is grown vicious, induſtry 


decays, 
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decays, the people become effeminate, and 
unfit for labour. To maintain luxury, the 
great ones muſt oppreſs the meaner ſort; and 
to avoid this oppreſſion, the meaner ſort are 
often compelled to ſeditions, or open rebel- 
lion. Such, therefore, who have modelled 
governments for any duration, have endea- 
voured to propoſe methods by which the ri- 
otous appetites, the luſts, avarice, revenge, 
ambition, and other diſorderly paſſions of the 
people might be bounded. And to preſerve 
ſocieties of men from that perpetual war, 
with which the ſtate of nature muſt be at- 
tended, and to 'reſtrain that diſcord which 
mult for ever embroil thoſe who only follow 
the dictates of ungoverned nature, the found- 
ers of cities, ſtates and empires, have ſet on 
foot forms of religious worſhip to awe their 
minds, and deviſed wholeſome laws to keep 
within bounds the perſons of the people. 
Theſe two great ſupports of ſociety, courage 
and religion, were admirably well promoted 
by the two firſt kings of Rome. Romulus 
promoted in the people a martial and an aſ- 
piring ſpirit, and animated them to extend 
their conqueſts, by placing before their eyes 
the profit and pleaſure ariſing from enlarged 
dominion. This domineering ſpirit he art- 
fully propagated; and thus the Romans in- 
ſenſibly became a bold people, regarding 
others with ſcorn and contempt, a character 
that might have been the cauſe of their * 
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had not Numa Pompilius, their ſecond king, 
a man of a mild, civil and meek nature, b 
applying to the ſtudy of civil polity, ſeen 


the bad effects which maſt foon follow ſuch 


barbarity, and artfully infinuated into their 
minds religious thoughts and apprehenſions. 
Superſtition, which he cunningly planted into 
them, produced what neither fire, ſword, nor 
the enemy could have done. Though they 
owned no ſuperior on earth, they readily al- 
Jowed that there was one in heaven, whom 
they were afraid of offending, as thinking 
that thoſe who offended him would be one 


day ſeverely puniſhed. Thus they were de- 


terred from acting wickedly, and contrary to 
their religious precepts; and Numa, to en- 


force them, feigned a correſpondence with 
the goddeſs Egeria : he alſo, for the more 


eaſy mollifying and tempering the people, in- 


ſtituted holy days, and created prieſts; all 


which meaſures had the deſired effect: and 


' Pompilius, I think, in thus governing, ſhewed 


— 


' himſelf a great maſter in politicks, and a good 


judge of mankind ; he acted the moſt bene- 


' ficial part that could, in ſuch a juncture, and 


under fuch circumſtances, be acted for his 


country. Some aſſign the cauſe of this con- 


duct to his pacifick temper ; I do not. pre- 


tend to prove that he was martially inclined; 
but I dare aſſert, from the regular ſteps he 


took to promote religion among the Romans, 


that in the then ſituation of their affairs, and 


the 
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the temper of their minds, he was a wife and 
neceſſary prince, Rs 


Sect. II. The third thing to be done by 

a legiſlative power, is, to introduce a ſet o 
good and wholeſome laws; in enacting which; 
care is to be taken that they be delivered in 
ſuch a plain and ſelf- evident manner, that 
they may be underſtood by.every individual, 
unlearned as well as learned, and in the lan- 
uage underſtood by the whole ſociety. [ 
have often wondered how a legiſlative power 
has for ages together cauſed their laws to be 
written in a language not intelligible to one 
hundredth part of the people; this, I think, 
3s as fully abſurd, as preaching in an unknown 
tongue. A law is an ordinance made by the 
ſupreme power commanding the doing of 
things thought fit and neceſſary for the good 
of the ſociety, and forbidding thoſe things. 
which are hurtful or detrimental. Every 
Jaw ought to be agreeable to this definition ; 
far certainly men ſhould never be ordered to 
do what is prejudicial to ſociety, or to refrain 
from acting for its advantage and benefit. 
Laws ſhould not be too numerous, becauſe 
that may occaſion confuſion, and put it in 
| the power of that ſort of people who make 
a gain and profit from the misfortunes and 
ignorance of others, to defraud and oppreſs. 
A few good laws, well executed, will have 
much better effect upon ſociety, than a 
great 


* 
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great many, when neglected, and almoſt for- 
n 
The laws in England do ſtand very much 
in need of being reformed, and reduced in 
number; they are far more than are neceſ- 
and t numbers of them are 
2 2 to perplex, puzzle, and da 
le into endleſs diſputes. There ought 
Eden or never any laws to be made, wit 
out a firm and ſtedfaſt reſolution of putting 
them in execution. It is better not to make 
a law, than to make one, and allow people 
to tranſprefs i it with impunity, which is but 
too often the caſe. Great care is to be had 
in forming laws, that they be conſiſtent with 
the law of nature, with which all other laws, 
if they are reaſonable and beneficial to ſocie 
muſt agree, Without regarding the law of 
nature, that unchangeable and eternal law, no 
human laws can be rightly made. The laws 
of nature are eternal and immutable ; what 
they forbid never can be fit, what they allow 
never can be unfit.” If we take care to con- 
form our ſocial laws to this law of nature, 
they will always be enacted to the benefit 
And happineſs of. ſociety, and the legiſlative 
wer will act its part in promotin ce 
— concord among the #2 wy The law 
of nature teaches to enact laws without an 
intereſted views, It is very prejudicial to a 
country for a ſupreme power to form laws 
tending to enrich any particular party, or ſet 


of 
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of r z and, at the ſame time, grievous 
and oppreſſive to the generality. It is alſo 
a bad ſign, when laws are made to ſcreen 
high criminals from juſt puniſhment. When 
ſuch cauſes influence a legiſlative power, it 
may reaſonably be conjectured, that if ſuch a 
nation is not already miſerable, her governors 
and rulers are ready to give her up to ruin, 
upon the firſt temptation. The firſt laws to 
be enacted in ſociety, ought to be ſuch as tend 
to ſecure every man's property, and to defend 
each from the violence of their fellow aſſo- 
ciates; that is, the ſupreme power ought to 
ordain; that whoever invades the property 
and right of another, or terrifies or abuſes 
any man, ſhall be rigorouſly puniſhed for ſo 
doing; and the nature of the puniſhment 
ſhould be made known, and publiſhed at the 
ſame time that the laws are made againſt ſuch 
crimes. Under the head of ſecuring people's 
property, we may rank laws againſt robbers 
on the highway, breaking into houſes, ſteal- 
ing in ſhops, pickpockets, forgery, and the 
like; all which, in my opinion, ſhould be 
equally puniſhed. Forgery is a crime which 
has by ſome been practiſed with impunity ; 
but I think the penalty upon offenders of 
this kind ought to be equal to that upon 
thieves and highwaymen. A man is as great 
a rogue, who by a falſe writing deprives me 
of, my property, as he who does the ſame 
by attacking me in the ſtreets, or upon the 
| | road 
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toad to rob me; nay, the latter is. ſo much 
the more innocent, as he does not pretend 
that my property is his property, but plainly 
owns his deſign of taking it, though unlaw- 
fully; whereas the former not only deprives 
me of my property, but, contrary to his own 
conſcience, pretends it to be his right, and 
endeavours to make the world believe that I 
demand, as my right, what don't belong to 
me: thus he deſtroys my good name and 
character, as well as my eſtate. Under this 
ſame head of ſecuring property, we may 
place laws againſt falſe weights and meaſures; 
wherever theſe prevail, the people, eſpecially 
the -poor, muſt be great ſufferers. Another 
caſe which I ſhall mention under the ſame 
head, is, that no man be impriſoned without 
good reaſons aſſigned for it. Certainly a man's 
perſonal liberty muſt be as dear to him as an 

thing whatſoever ; and if at the bare defire 
of another a man may be taken up and con- 
fined, a malicious man will always have it 
in his power to plague and vex thoſe to whom 
he has any averſion ; and by impriſoning one, 
may perhaps ruin a whole family, I don't 
deſign to enter into the other particulars, 
which this head of ſecuring property afford; 
it would require a large .volume, to do it. 
Perjury is alſo among the firſt crimes, which 
a ſupreme power ought to provide againſt; 
it is of a moſt malignant nature, and deſerves 


the ſevereſt puniſhment, A wretch capable 
12 ; | of 
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of perjuting himſelf, not only calls the Deity 
to be witneſs of his aſſerting a falſhood under 
the diſguiſe of truth; but may, by his vil- 
lainy, involve the innocent into trouble, cauſe 
the guiltleſs to ſuffer, and the guilty to eſcape; 
Breakers of oaths ſhould likewiſe come un- 


der the fame puniſhment as perjurers z they 


are, indeed, the fame fort of criminals, and 
therefore ſhould ſuffer in the ſame manner, 
An oath is of a moſt ſolemn nature, and 
ought to be kept with the greateſt regard, 
As Puffendorf ſays, It is always preſumed 
that any fact receives a great corroboration of 
evidence from an oath. For an oath is a ſo- 
lemn appeal, by which, unleſs we ſpeak the 
truth, we renounce divine merey, or unpre- 
cate divine puniſhment. Therefore when 
an omniſcient and omnipotent being is ap- 
pealed to, both as the witneſs and judge of 
what we do, no body can be ſuppoſed ſo 
bardy, and fo profligate, as to dare to draw 
down the divine indignation upon his own 
head.” 
Grotius ſays, © In all countries, and in all 
ages, promiſes, proffers, and contracts, have 
always received great ſanction from an oath. 
Our anceſtors, ſays Cicero, were of opi- 
nion, that no tye-ought to be ſtronger, or 
more binding, r an oath, Hence it has 
always been believed that a dreadful punifh- 


ment hangs over the head of the perjured.” 


We are told by the poet Hefiod, that an 


3 oath 
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oath is always fatal when the party is per- 
jured; ſo that even poſterity have ſometimes 
been puniſhed for the fault of their anceſtors. 
A judgment only inflicted in cafes of the 
higheſt impiety.” If men were allowed to 
fallfy oaths at pleaſure, what ſecurity could 
we have in life? The inconveniencies attend- 
ing this crime, are ſo many, and ſo great, 
and I think fo obvious, that whoever is for 
oting the intereſt and felicity of ſociety, 
will certainly proſecute ' all. ſuch criminals, 
and endeayour to bring them to juſtice. 
There is no villainy that ſuch wretches will 
ſtop at; the moſt horrid facts will be com- 
mitted by them ; for they caſt off all regard 
for God * man, and ought to be looked on 
as the peſts of ſociety. But I muſt repeat 
here, that no oath ought to be adminiſtred to 
young people; when it is, it certainly is a 
great pity, but the guilt does not ſeem to ap- 
r in them, ſo much as in thoſe who, were 
the occaſion of their wickedneſs. Force and 
ignorance very much extenuate the heinouſ- 
neſs of the crime; and to puniſh ſuch offend- 
ers equally with knowing voluntary ſinners, 
is quite contrary to - reaſon, juſtice, and the 
end of ſociety. I own, it is difficult ſome- 
times to judge whether a man has been guilty 
of this crime, or not. He ſwears to the beſt 
of his knowledge, which is the utmoſt he 
can do; but there is no difficulty in judging 


of young, unexperienced creatures, who are 
D under 
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under the influence and dread of compul- 


ſion. 


Sect. III. After having provided ſuch 
wholeſome laws as may procure to each in- 
dividual his right and property at home, the 
legiſlative power muſt proceed to ſecure the 
people againſt foreign invaſions and impoſi- 
tions. I ſuppoſe at the beginning every man 
is willing to defend, with his utmoſt might, 
the new ſociety to which he belongs; but as 
in other countries there are certain numbers 
of men ſet apart on purpoſe to fight for and 
defend their country, it is neceſſary alſo, in 
a new ſociety, that there be ſuch a ſet of 
men alſo ordained by the ſupreme power ; 
for in caſe of a foreign attack, a multitude 
of even brave men taken ſingly, will in a 
body be able to. make very little reſiſtance 
againſt an army, though far inferior in num- 
ber to them : for the latter being taught the 
art of war, and knowing how to take every 
advantage over an undiſciplined and irregular 
militia, will ſoon rout, and defeat them. 
Therefore, to prevent ſuch a misfortune, it is 
neceſſary that every country ſhould have re- 
gular troops, as occaſion requires; or if they 
do not chuſe a ſtanding army, they muſt keep 
their militia in good order, often diſcipline, 
inſtruct and regulate them. But I cannot 
think it good policy to truſt to mercenary 
| 3 | troops ; : 
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troops; both reaſon and experience plead 


againſt them. 

Machiavel juſtly obſerves, that that 
prince who founds the duration of his go- 
vernment upon his mercenary forces, ſhall 
never be firm nor ſecure; for they are di- 
vided, ambitious, undiſciplined, unfaithful, 
inſolent to their friends, abject to their ene- 
mies, without fear of God, or faith to man: 
ſo the ruin of that perſon who truſts to 
them, is no longer protracted, than the at- 
tempt is deferred; in time of peace they di- 
vorce you, in time of war they deſert you; 
and the reaſon is, becauſe it is not love, nor 
any principle of honour, that keeps them in 
the field, tis only their pay, and that is not 
a conſideration ſtrong enough to prevail with 
them to die for you; whilſt you have no 


| ſervice to employ them in, they are excel- 


lent ſoldiers ; but tell them of an engage- 


ment, and they will either diſband before, or 


run away in the battle. And to evince this, 
would require no great pains ; ſeeing the ruin 
of Italy proceeded from no other cauſe, than 
that for ſeveral years together it had repoſed 
itſelf upon mercenary arms; which forces, 
tis poſſible, may have formerly done ſervice 
to ſome particular perſon, and behaved them- 


| ſelves well enough among one another; but 


no ſooner were they attacked by a powerful 
toreigner, but they diſcovercd themſelves; 
and ſhewed what they were to the world.” 
| | D 2 i Per- 
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Perhaps this harſh character is not always 
juſt, ſome exceptions there are, but in general 
it is true; and for a ſtate to rely on merce- 
nary forces, is very bad policy, and, ſooner or 
later, will end in its deſtruction. A prince 
ought to depend on his own power, not 
wholly relying even on the beſt of allies; 
but obſerve, that more troops than are neceſ- 
ſary ought not to be kept up, for ſoldiers are 
really a great charge, as well as a plague to 
the people among whom they ſubſiſt; and 
officers, as alſo the common men, are gene- 
rally very troubleſome to their fellow aſſo- 
ciates. In a country of commerce, it is ne- 
ceſſary that the ſupreme power have a fleet 
ready to defend it. In ſome countries a navy 
is the chief ſtrength; as in Great Britain, 
where, I think, the people may depend ſo 
{ſecurely on their fleet and militia, that a 
ſtanding army is, generally ſpeaking, a very 
unneceſſary burthen. As either an army, a 
navy, or any other regulation for the publick, 
muſt be paid and maintained by the people, 
the ſupreme power ought not to ordain any 
thing which may promote unneceſſary ex- 
pences, or occaſion heavy taxes. When the 
exigencies of a ſtate require extraordinary 
charges, care 1s to be taken that taxes be laid 
on commodities that can beſt bear them, that 
they may be as little burdenſome and uneaſy 
to the ſociety as poſſible ; taxes ſhould be 
ſuch as diffuſe their influence to every one of 


the 
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the ſociety, in proportion to their circum- 
ſtances. Superfluities, and not the neceſſaries 
of life, ſhould be the chief ſubject of thoſe 
taxes, by which the poor chiefly ſubſiſt. By 
incumbering theſe, we force people to. raiſe 
the price of their labour, and conſequently 
the merchant cannot ſell his goods at ſo low a 
rate as he could, if he did not pay ſo much 
to the labourers and workmen ; and this is 
very prejudicial to a trading nation. In rai- 
ſing taxes, care is to be taken to do it by a 
manner and method leaſt troubleſome to ſo- 
ciety. As few officers as poſſible are to be 
employed, for theſe ſort of people are a very 
troubleſome ſet; they often domineer over, 
and hector the country people, as if they were 
their ſervants or ſlaves; and in a free country 
theſe people may do a great deal of harm to 
the conſtitution: By their threats they may 
frighten men of a timorous nature into mea- 
ſures contrary to the intereſt of their country, 
and by their promiſes that they will deal 
gently with, and mitigate the ſharpneſs of 
their authority, they may tempt others into 
the ſame wickedneſs. 
„ ., Sect. IV. The legiſlative power having 
advanced thus far, the next ſtep to be taken 
1s, to endeavour to render the country flou- 
riſhing and powerful, As-it is the law of 
nature for a man to prefer his own individual 
intereſt to that of another; fo, alſo, the ſamg 
D 3 law 
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law directs every particular ſociety or nation 
to promote its own advantage and benefit, 
preferable to that of any other nation. To 
attain ſuch an end, I think no readier wa 
can be taken than to promote trade, publick 
credit, and allow liberty of conſcience. Trade 


is the moſt beneficial thing that can be en- 


couraged, in a country capable of it. It is 
the baſis and foundation upon which the hap- 
pineſs of a nation may be founded; and 1 
think I may lay it down as a truth, that 
where there is an extenſive and well-regulated 
trade, the nation continually encreaſes in 

wer and wealth, A nation which enjoys 
a great and beneficial trade, will always have 
great influence on foreign courts, and the 
councils of neighbouring princes ; and if by 
any misfortune, ſuch as a blundering miniſtry, 
miſchievous factions, private intereſt, a weak 


prince, and other cauſes of the fame nature, 


the trade of any nation ſhould be hurt and 
detrimented ; I dare affert, that the influence 
of ſuch a nation will decline in proportion to 
her falling trade; and when her trade revives 


and recovers, fo will alſo the reſpe& and 


eſteem of foreign courts. It was by trade 
that Carthage arrived to ſuch power, gran- 
deur and magnificence, as to rival Rome. 
Conſider from what a mean and deſpicable 
beginning Hollind aroſe. Look upon her 
preſent happy and fortunate condition, and 
reflect on what prodigious profit and gain 

Ca a trade 
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trade has been to her. From well-regulated 
commerce wealth and riches flow into a na- 
tion; by it the poor, who otherwiſe muſt 
ſtarve, or live on the benevolence of their 
fellow creatures, are employed; and able 
ſeamen, the ſtrength of a commercial coun- 
ws are daily ſpringing up, uſeful members 
of ſociety. Beſides, we are to conſider, that 
a nation which chiefly depends on its naval 
force, cannot, without trade, be long free 
from the invaſions and effcroachments of its 
neighbours. What could England do with- 
out her fleet? and how could her fleet be * 
manned without trade ? 
A navy cannot be ſupplied without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of merchant ſhips, and therefore the 
merchants themſelves ought to be encouraged 
and eſteemed, and not deſpiſed, as in ſome 
countries, where the people are ſo fond of a 
title in the army or navy, that a lieutenant 
who never did the nation any ſervice, ſhall 
be more honoured: and valued than the mers 
chant, who, perbaps, has enriched his coun- 
try, and given bread to thouſands of its inha- 
aan. * 
I do not (by ſo often inſiſting on the be- 
nefit ariſing to a people by riches flowing in 
upon them) mean that riches in themſelves, 
or when they are the commodity of a coun- 
try are ſo beneficial to a nation; they may 
then be very pernicious: for people having 
a great deal of money, are apt to grow lazy, 
29k D 4 and 
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and negligent of buſineſs, which they will think 
unworthy their regard and notice: they think 
they have money enough to purchaſe from 
other countries thoſe neceſſaries they have oc- 
caſion for, and therefore will not trouble 


' themſelves about any home manufactures. 


By following their eaſe and pleaſure, they en- 
rich other countries, and render themſelves 
weak and effeminate, deſpicable and ridi- 


culous. Spain, notwithſtanding her far ex- 


tended conqueſts, her rich and wealthy mines, 
attained by the maſſacre of millions, is not 
become a more warlike, or better people, than 
before they poſſeſſed them; on the contrary, 
they are degenerated to a very low degree. 
Pride, floth, and inaQtivity, are their qualities 
at preſent. I own, money will bribe ; and 
there are few ſouls honeſt enough to with- 
ſtand being corrupted : thus, by the means of 
bribery, a rich, tho' otherwiſe a weak and pi- 
tiful people, may ſupport themſelves, and 
even influence other countries, far more pow- 
erful, valiant, and induſtrious; but this they 
can do only by the means of a baſe miniſtry. 


Sect. V. There are certain rules generally 
agreed on, by which we are enabled to judge 
of the particular trades which are beneficial 

and advantageous to a country. The follow- 
ing is an abridgment of what ſeveral authors 
| have ſaid upon that ſubject. Every trade 
which exports manufactures of the product 
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of the country from whence they are export- 
ed, is certainly good and beneficial ; becauſe 
fuch a trade conſumes the ſuperfluities of their 
own product. That trade is alſo to be looked 
on as' beneficial, which imports into a nation 
foreign materials, there to be worked or ma- 
nufactured ; eſpecially if they have been ob- 
tained by the exchange of the country's com- 
modities where they are to be manufactured, 
and if ſuch a manufacture is chiefly exported ; 
for ſuch a trade employs the poor, and helps 
to extend commerce. That trade is profit- 
able, and to be encouraged, which takes from 
a country its manufactures or commodities, 
and returns commodities, or even manufac- 
tures, which are neceſſary for the country to 
which they are returned. A trade may be 
alſo beneficial to a country, altho' a ballance 
be paid in bullion to another nation, provided 
the goods imported be re- exported. Ge- 
nerally all imports of goods which are re-ex- 
ported are beneficial to a nation ; and the 
carrying goods from one foreign country to 
another is a profitable article. A country 
which has no gold and ſilver of its own 
growth, ought particularly to encourage trade 
with thoſe nations from whom they may re- 
ceive gold and filver for their commodities 
and manufactures. Thus it is the intereſt of 
Sweden to encourage trade with England; 
for the Engliſh take from them great part of 
their pioduce and manufactures, and return a 


3 very 
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very large ballance in money. The bullion 
of a nation encreaſes from thoſe countries who 
take from it a greater value of manufactures 
than they import into it, becauſe the ballance 
maſt be paid in money; but a country which 


pays a ballance in money to others, and re- 


ceives a greater value of manufactures from 
them, than they from it, muſt diminiſh in the 
Capital ſtock of bullion, unleſs the goods im- 
ported be re-exported into another coun- 
tity. from which a ballance in bullion may 
be re-drawn. The trade of that country 
which contributes moſt to the employment 
and ſubſiſtance of the people, and to the im- 
provement of land, is moſt valuable. That 
trade which diminiſhes to the people the means 
of their ſubſiſtance, and the value of lands, is 
moſt detrimental and hurtful to a nation. A 
country which does not ſell us ſo many ma- 
nufactures as it buys from us, contributes the 
whole of the ballance betwixt that export and 


import to the employment and ſubſiſtence of 


our people, and the improvement of our 
lands. A country which ſells to a people 
more than it buys from them, takes the whole 
value of the ballance from the ſubſiſtence of 
the people, and landed intereſt. The ballance 
which 1s either paid or received by means of 
a trade with any particular country, is one 
certain medium to judge of the value of that 
' trade; for every particular trade contributes 
to the ſubſiſtence of the people, and the 

im- 
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improvement of lands, juſt as much as the 
ballance amounts to which it pays to the 
country. For the greater quantity of manu- 
factures which a country ſells than it buys, 
the greater is the profit and ad which 
thereby accrues to it. It is beneficial to a 
country to export manufactures, and receive 
in their ſtead unwrought materials, to be ma- 
nufactured at home; for tho' ſuch a trade 
may not bring in bullion, yet it employs and 
ſubſiſts their poor. A trade may be bene- 
ficial to a country which takes out bullion, 
and returns commodities which are nece 
for the people from whom the bullion is 
taken. For inſtance, ſuppoſe a country 
which carries on a large trade, and alwa 
keeps ready a formidable fleet, to have no 
naval ſtores of her own ; it is plain, ſhe muſt 
purchaſe them from other countries, even 
tho' ſhe pays all bullion for them, otherwiſe 
ſhe cannot carry on her other trades, nor 
keep up her fleets, which would bring on an 
inconveniency greater than that of parting 
with her bullion, and ſoon make her ſenſible 
of the neceſſity of purchaſing thoſe ſtores. 
From the foregoing principles of trade may 
be formed a method of judging of treaties of 
commerce. A treaty is likely to be advan- 
tageous, which allows the exportation of com- 
modities tending to employ the poor. This 
is a very great benefit, and ought to be well 
conſidered, | 
dect. 
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Se&. VI. No body will pretend that the 
ſupreme power in a nation can render every 
particular trade beneficial to that country, but 
it ſhould endeavour to get as great a ballance 
in the whole as can be obtained. A na- 
tion, ſays D' Avenant, that by its whole deal- 
ing gets in the general ballance, viſibly in- 
.creaſes in ſtrength and power, as the northern 
kingdoms have done fince the war; and as 
England and Holland did before it: And a 
country that by its dealings loſes at the foot of 
the account, does viſibly grow weak, and de- 
cline ; as Spain has done for theſe laſt three- 
ſcore years: And of this matter, ſuch as have 
not been bred merchants are as competent 
Judges, as any trading perſon whatſoever. For 
it was to the deep judgments of the miniſters 
of ſtate, Richlieu and Colbert, and not to the 
merchants, that France owes the proſperity 
their trade was lately in; and twas their wiſ- 
dom, more than the induſtry of their mer- 
chants, that laid the foundations of it.” 
Happy is the nation where the miniſters and 
great men delight in promoting trade, and 
frequently inſpect and examine its ſtate; 
wherever trade is found to decay, it ought to 
be the care of the legiſlative power to reple- 
niſh its ſtreams, and bring it back to its pro- 
per channel. The loſs of one branch, may 
be the loſs of a great many ; and when once 
trade is gone, it is very difficult to regain it: 
ſo faſt as one country loſes it, another takes 
it 
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it up. Therefore all government ought dili- 
gently to watch the motions of commerce, 
and manage it according as different circums 
ſtances may require, keeping always in view 
the encreaſe of the national wealth, the em- 
ploying of the poor, and the meliorating, and, 
conſequently, raifing the value of land. Such 
a conduct is at preſent highly requiſite in 
England, where great part of the trade is de- 
caying, and almoſt loſt; which muſt end in 
her impoveriſhment, and the profit of thoſe 
who take it ut | 

The trades which are beneficial to a coun- 
try, ought to be the leaſt burdened with du- 
ties and impoſitions, which are very prejudi- 
cial to trade in general, if injudicially and im- 
properly laid on any particular branch. 

It is a bad token, when money neceffary 
for publick ſervice (eſpecially in time of peace) 
cannot be raiſed without incumbering the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, or inſuring an advantageous 
branch of traffick; for if ſuch meaſures are 
then requiſite, what muſt be the effect of a 
war? How ſhall a nation, ſcarce able to main- 
tain itſelf m time of peace, be able to ſup- 
port itſelf during an expenſive war? The go- 
vernment is likewiſe obliged to defend and 
protect the trade of their country. If in time 
of peace merchant ſhips ſhould be taken, their 
factories plundered, and their traffic any way 
moleſted, it is abſolutely neceffary that im- 
mediate reparation be taken, if the court to 


which 


een 

which the offenders belong ſhould deny rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction, or by ſhifting, equivoca- 
ting methods ſnould endeavour to bubble, and 
put off the injured with empty promiſes. 
In either caſe it is the part of the government 
of the injured people to right themſelves, and, 
hy reciprocal. ſeizures, fatisfy their ſuffering 
ſubjects; delays, in theſe caſes, are generally 
dangerous. When others ſee a nation back- 
ward and timid to reſent ſuch injuries, they 
are encouraged, emboldened, and deſirous to 
repeat ſuch robberies. But when a nation is 
reſolute, and reſolved to do herſelf imme- 
date juſtice, people will be afraid of provok- 
ing it. Had not England tamely put up the 
inſults firſt received from the Spaniards, they 
would hardly have multiplied as they have 


Sect. VII. The legiſlative power ought to 
maintain and promote publick credit ; this is 
to be done by obliging the individuals of the 
fociety to perform their promiſes and con- 
tracts; by ſolemnly keeping their own pub- 
lick engagements, by paying off, in time of 
peace, thoſe debts which war might have 
brought upon them. Laſtly, Credit is main- 
tained by carrying on trades which bring in a 

ballance to the country ; and as theſe are pro- 
per promoters of publick credit, ſo their con- 
traries are deſtroyers of it. But a the 
moſt prejudicial accidents which can happen 
to 
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to it, numetous and powerful factions are the 
greateſt. Publick credit is maintained by the 
tegiſlative power obliging private people to 
perform their contracts with each other, and 
alſo with foreigners. It will: encreaſe the 
good character of any nation, when it is 
known that juſtice can be had; and an in- 
jured perſon; tho' a foreigner, can get reaſon- 
able ſatisfaction, and, if cheated or defrauded, 
may have reſtitution from, and puniſhment 
inflicted” on the offender. 'In ſuch a nation, 
people will let their money circulate, not fear- 
ing (as in ſome countries there is reaſon) that 
Juſtice will be denied them, or that fraudulent 
roguiſh debtors can ſcreen themſelves behind 
publick authority. 2. Publick credit is main- 
tained by the publick being juſt to its engage- 

ments, ſtanding to its reſolutions, and per- 
forming its promiſes, ſuch a conduct will 
gain a nation the eſteem of other people; and 
if ſuch a nation wants money, ſtrangers will 
readily lend, knowing they go upon a ſure 
foundation; and that their expectations, if 
grounded on the publick faith, will be an- 
ſwered ard fulfilled. 3. Publick credit in a 
nation is ſupported by paying off in time of 
peace thoſe debts which may have been in- 
curred in time of war. When, without load- 
ing the people with grievous taxes, debts are 
paid off, foreigners will certainly entertain a 
much better eſteem for ſuch a nation, and be 
more ready to truſt it, than if they perceive 
the 


he people flow in paying their debts, and uns 
able, for an age to come, to raiſe money ſufs 
ficient for that purpoſe. How, ſay they, can 
we ſafely truſt a people, who, ſo far from 
being able to ſtand good for ne ſums, cannot 
diſcharge old incumbrances? Some people 
may imagine it to he of no conſequence, pro- 
vided the creditors be not urgent for; or want- 
ing their money; but, in my opinion, a coun- 
try's credit will be always more flouriſhing; 
when free from debt, than when not. In- 
deed; I think it is very bad policy to delay the 
payment of publick debts in time of peace; 
for I am ſure it cannot well be done in time 
of war; and as a country may be ſoon in- 
volved in a war, which brings the demands 
of creditors on apace, it is but prudent to ſe- 
cure a nation's honour, by preventing the diſ- 
pute which muſt ariſe by refuſing to anſwer 
thoſe demands, But ſuppoſing the creditors 
fhould not demand their money in ſuch a 
time, yet it is likely that a new war would 
bring the nation into a new debt as large as 
the old one. Thus the nation can never get 
out of debt; and as there is a certain ſuni 
beyond which a nation's credit will not go, it 
is a very ready way, by delaying paying debts 
in time of peace, to run 0 far into debt in 
time of war, that the whole credit of a na- 
tion will be ruined. Another evil attending 
this delaying to pay off the publick debts, is, 
the loading the people with an unneceſſary 
1 ON charge; 
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charge, as great as the intereſt of the debts 

amounts to; which, if the debts be large, 

will be no deſpicable ſum. Suppoſe a na- 

tional debt (in round numbers) 50 millions 

ſterling, and the intereſt be 4 per cent. the 

amount of the intereſt per annum will be 2 
millions; to raiſe which, muſt certainly be 
a very great charge to the people. And, for 
my part, I can form but a very indifferent 
idea of a government that in profound peace 
cannot find means of paying off its debts. It 
argues, I think, either very bad management 
of affairs, or that the country itſelf is in a 
very poor condition; as to the former, the 
evil may proceed either from villainy, or ig- 
norance, or both together: it may proceed 
from villainy, as when a miniſtry raiſes and 
keeps up the expence of the nation, in order 
to procure penſions, poſts, or places, to its 
creatures and tools. This is cheating the 
country of ſo much money as the unneceſ- 
fary penſions or poſts may amount to, which, 
in ſome countries, ariſe to very large ſums. 
Affairs may be badly managed thro' igno- 
trance, when the managers are men of no 
capacity, incapable of penetrating into the 
deſigns of other courts, unacquainted with 
the intereſts of neighbouring nations, unable 
to form great deſigns, unknowing in the 
ſtrength of other ſocieties, and, while they 
are the dupes of foreign miniſters, by repeated 
blunders perplex and confound themſelves. 
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The numbers of people, their different con- 
ditions, ſtations, age, &c. ought to be tole- 
rably well known, if a government means 
well: a miniſtry knowing in theſe articles, 
will be able to judge how taxes may be laid 


on to the beſt advantage, and moſt 2 
but when ignorant of theſe things, 


tional burden may encreaſe to a great degree, 
and by retarding the payment of the debts, 
ruin publick credit. Ignorant miniſters will 
bring domeſtick affairs into ſuch confuſion as 
they ſhall be obliged to uſe deſperate means 
to preſerve themſelves from reſentment at 
home, and danger from abroad : their folly 
and timidity bringing a nation into treaties 
inconſiſtent with each other, will put them, 
on every ſlight report from abroad, to make 
preparations, fit out fleets, and levy troops; 


as if upon the point of engaging in a formi- 
dable war. The remedy of this evil is, tp 


remove the cauſe, that is, to depoſe either 
roguiſh or ignorant miniſters, call them to an 
account for their conduct, puniſh them ac- 
cording to the heinouſneſs of their crimes, 
and place more honeſt and able men in their 
ſtead, If the debts of a nation be not paid 
off on account of the real poor condition a 
nation is in, the government is then to pro- 
mote the moſt likely means of retrieving its 
condition, and bringing it to a flouriſhing 
and proſperous ſtate, ſo that ſhe may be able 
to diſcharge her debts, and preſerve that _ 

c 
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lie credit which is fo advantageous to every 


place that enjoys it. 
Trade, I mean a well regulated trade, is 
in ſeveral countries, in all countries capable 


of it, the beſt way to bring them from a 


r to a rich, from a miſerable to a happy 


condition; and this naturally brings me to 


mention the laſt thing propoſed for advancing 
publick credit, I mean the carrying on a 


trade which brings in a favourable ballance, 


This certainly will make foreigners entertain 
a reſpect for a country, and encourage them 
to credit and truſt it, as they know it daily 
gains and encreaſes in riches ; but a nation 
that is poor, and without a way of bettering 
its ſtate, will ſcarce - be able to find credit; 
for people will hardly be pom on to truſt 
where they can have no hopes of gaining by 
ſuch truſt, or even of recovering their own 2 


and this holds equally true in public, as in 


private life. I have now finiſhed what I had 
to fay with regard to the methods - propoſed 
for encreaſing publick credit. As to the 
cauſes of its ruin, tho' they are many, I ſhall 
only take notice of one, it being ſufficient to 
my preſent purpoſe ; and that is, (as I have 
already faid) powerful and numerous factions. 
When factions prevail in a country, nothing 
z thought on for the publick good, each fac- 
tion ſeeks its own advantage, and builds its 
happineſs on the nation's. ruin, Credit muſt 
certainly fink in ſuch circumſtances, for peo- 
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ple will be wary how they truſt a faction, 
which tho' this day is in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, may fall to morrow, and be cruſhed 
under a ſuperior weight; and then what will 


be the conſequence to the creditors of the 


fallen party ? „„ 

Nothing can promote publick credit, and 
continue it, but what is really beneficial, not 
to a particular faction, but to the publick: 
a king may have his party, the clergy may 
have a party, the nobility may have a, party, 
rebels, in ſhort, or the worſt of men, may 
have a party, and each of them may pretend 
to promote the publick good, while they are 
deſtroying the publick intereſt, and bringing 

ublick credit to the loweſt degree, to the 
brink of ruin, nay, to ruin itſelf. Factions 
may proſper, while a nation is falling to de- 
ſtruction, but can never proſper in conjunc- 
tion with the nation; neither can a nation, if 
torn by faction, proſper, unleſs publick ſpirit 
prevails over that of faction, and deſtroys it. 
Tarquin had a faction in Rome, but publick 
ſpirit was more powerful than that of faction, 
and, accordingly, publick intereſt prevailed. 
James II. of England had a ſtrong party, 
but publick ſpirit prevailed, and therefore 
publick intereſt and credit alſo prevailed. But 
when publick ſpirit is not among a people, 
we may then conclude that faction will con- 
quer, and the intereſt of the people will be 
{lighted and diſregarded. When the love of 
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our country does not influence us more than 
any private views, it is a token we are fac- 
tious, or = for faction, and ready to ſacri- 
fice publick intereſt to private advantage. 
Thus in Rome, as it is obſerved by one of 
our preſent writers, Even in the ſenate 
Octavius had a party; Anthony had a party, 
but the commonwealth had none. In ſhort, 
the freeſt people on earth, by ſuffering the 
ſpirit of liberty to decay, and that of faction 
to grow up, became flaves to ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſſion of monſters, (continued with very 
few exceptions from the reign of Auguſtus 
| to the deſtruction of the empire) as God 
never ſent in his wrath to execute vengeance 
5 on any other nation,” Let every man, who 
0 NEO the publick good, and wiſhes well 
to publick credit, uſe his utmoſt endeavour 
to root out faction, wherever or in whom- 
1 ſoever he ſhall find it; let all lovers of their 
country bravely proſecute to deſtruction, mi- 
ſery, and eternal infamy, all thoſe who pro- 
mote faction, or are infected with the ſpirit 
of it; a diſtemper more dreadful than plague, 
peſtilence, or famine. From theſe a nation 
may recover, but the conſequences of fac- 
tion, when it gets the aſcendancy in a ſtate, 
are mortal, and irrecoverable. Let us con- 
clude this ſubject with a quotation concerning 
publick credit, from one of Cato's letters, 
* Credit may be faid to run high, when the 
commodities of a nation find a ready vent, 
E 3 and 
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and are ſold at a good price; and when deal- 
ers may be ſafely truſted, upon reaſonable 
aſſurance of being paid. Secondly, When 


lands and houſes find ready purchaſers, and 


when money is to be borrowed at low in- 
tereſt, in order to carry on trade and manu- 
facture, at ſuch rates as may enable us to 
underſell our neighbours. Thirdly, When 

people think it ſafe and advantageous to ven- 
ture large ſtocks in trade and dealing, and do 

not lock up their money in cheſts, or hide it 

under ground. And, fourthly, When notes, 
mortgages, and publick and private ſecurity 

will paſs for money, or eaſily procure money 

by ſelling for as much ſilver and gold as they 

are ſecurity for, which can never happen but 

upon a preſumption that the ſame money 
may be had for them again. In all theſe 
caſes, it is abundantly the intereſt of a nation 

to promote credit and mutual confidence; 

and the only poſſible way effectually to do 

this, is to maintain publick honour and ho- 

neſty ; to provide ready remedies for private 

injuſtice and oppreſſion ; to protect the inno- 

cent and helpleſs from being deſtroyed by 

fraud and rapine, But national credit can 

never be ſupported by lending money with- 

out ſecurity, or drawing in other people to 

do ſo; by raifing ſtocks and commadities by 

artifice and fraud, to unnatural and imagi- 

nary values, and conſequently delivering up 

helpleſs women and orphans, with the igno- 

rant 
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rant and unwary, but induſtrious ſubject, to 
be devoured by pickpockets and ſtockjobbers; 
a ſort of vermin that are bred and nouriſhed 
in the corruption of the ſtate. This is a 
method, which, inſtead of preſerving pub- 
lick credit, deſtroys all- property, turns the 
ſtock and wealth of a nation out of its pro- 
per channel, and, inftead of nouriſhing the 
body politick, produces only ulcers, erup- 


tions, and often epidemical plague ſores. It 


ſtarves the poor, deſtroys manufactures, ruins 
our navigation, and raiſes inſurrections, &c.“ 
J am ſenſible, that where there is a large 


debt, and that where the funds for that debt 


are the ſupport of a large paper credit, to 
pay off the whole at once would be exceed- 
ing pernicious ; but this will probably not be 
the caſe with any nation, and therefore an 
objection drawn from this conſideration would 
be chimerical. 


Sect. VIII. The third method propoſed 
for a ſupreme power to render a country 
wealthy and proſperous, was, by allowing li- 
berty of conſcience, every man to profeſs his 
ſentiments. freely, and not be liable to any 
trouble on account of his religion. Toleration 
is very beneficial to a nation, for the follow- 
ing reaſons : Firſt, It hinders perſecution, by 
which' people are forced to withdraw them- 
ſelves from their native country, baniſh them- 
ſelves from their friends and relations, and to 
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retire to ſome other country, where they are 

allowed to ſerve God, in the manner their 
reaſon directs: and the loſs that happens to 
a nation by its natives thus abandoning it, is 
very great, as will appear to any conſidering 
perſon. To ſuch a one it will further ap- 
pear, that the evil particularly affects gentle- 
men whoſe eſtates are in lands and houſes, 
whoſe wealth, and figure in life, depend on 
high rents, and the great value of their lands; 
for the greater number of inhabitants there 
are in a country, the more occaſion there 
will be for habuations, and the greater will 
be the inclination for purchaſes; the conſe- 
quence of which 1s, that rents will become 
higher, and the value of land encreaſe : for 
where there are many buyers of any com- 
modity, not very plenty, the price of. that 
commodity muſt rife. Secondly, A perſe- 
cution not only weakens a nation, by depo- 
pulating it, and lowering its rents, leſſening 


the price of land, and rendering money ſcarce ; 


but alſo enlarges the power and greatneſs of 
the nation to which the poor perſecuted people 
fly: the money and goods they are maſters 
of, go along with themſelves ; the knowledge 
they have of any manufacture, or art pecu- 
liar to their own country, they will promote 
and improve in that of which they become 
members. Thus their original country does 
not only ſuffer by their immediate abſence, 
but alſo, in caſe of a war, promotes to itſelf 

an 
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an enemy, ſtronger, and more formidable than 
otherwiſe it would have had. By penal laws 
the ſupreme power hinders ſtrangers from 
coming to ſettle, which is depriving the na- 
tion of a very great advantage, greater, per- 
haps, than is generally imagined. There is 
now a northern kingdom, in which toleration 
is not allowed, which prevents ſeveral other 
good regulations taking effect, and which, if 
it were allowed, would, with the wiſe mea- 
ſures already taken in that nation, raiſe it in 
a ſhort time, to a degree of power and wealth 
as would render it formidable to moſt ſtates 
in Europe: but I am inclined to think, that 
the ignorance of the clergy and country peo- 
ple will be a perpetual obſtacle to ſuch a be- 
neficial liberty being granted in that ſtate, the 
advantage of which is great beyond deſcrip- 
tion, and the prohibition is both pernicious 
and wicked. I would not only have a tole- 
ration for different ſects of Chriſtians, but alſo 
for Jews and Heathens. To pretend to force 
any people in religious matters, is quite con- 
trary to Chriſtianity ; and, as the wiſe Gro- 
tins writes, it was the entire ſentiment of 
Chriſt, the founder of the new law, that no 
body ſhould be driven to embrace his religion 
by the pains or terrors of this life,” This 
was probably Tertullian's meaning, when he 
lays, © That the new law is not to be pro- 
pagated by the ſword.” 

I might 
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I might enlarge, not only in theory, on the 
benefit ariſing from toleration, and allowin 
different forms of worſhip ; but alſo ſhew, by 
the experience of ſeveral countries, how ſome 
have ſuffered by endeavouring to force people 
to join in a worſhip they did not approve of; 
and how ſome have flouriſhed by permitting 
-people to profeſs any religion which to them 
ſeemed moſt reaſonable : But this being a 
ſubject which ſeveral authors have at large 
and judiciouſly treated, I ſhall not enlarge 
upon it, but will conclude this chapter with 
obſerving, (what might indeed have been 
more properly obſerved before) that in enact- 
ing laws, there are ſeveral. circumſtances 
which ought to be reflected on and conſidered, 
and, particularly, the nature and temper of 
the people for whom the laws are to be made. 
The conſtitution of the country ought alſo to 
be a guide in compoſing laws; and in eve 
country whatſoever this is to be obſerved, 
that in making laws the good of the ſociety 
in genecal is to be regarded, and not the pro- 
fit of a few particular people, howſoever diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the title of miniſters or favou- 
rites of a court. Jura non in ſingulas per- 
ſonas, ſed generaliter conſtituuntur: Laws 
are made not for individuals, but for the whole 
body politick. 
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Containing the duties of the ſeveral officers in 


- @ ſtate ; as kings, miniſters, clergy, magi- 
ſtrates, &c. 


TAVING in the former chapter en- 
deavoured to explain, in ſome degree, 
the duty of the ſovereign power; I ſhall now 
deſcribe the duties of the ſeveral members 
commonly employed in ſociety, and begin 
with kings, whom I now conſider as limited, 
tho' the ſame is applicable to the moſt ab- 
ſolute monarch. The firſt thing neceſſary 
for a king, is, that he has a juſt ſenſe of the 
great obligations incumbent upon him to pro- 
tect his people, and promote their intereſt, 
A king ſhould remember, that he is appointed 
for the good of the people, that he is their 
ſervant, that as they have entruſted him with 
great authority and power, as they have given 
him large revenues to ſupport his dignity, and 
pay him. homage, reſpect, and reverence ; ſo 
in all this they certainly have ſome view, and 
expect ſome return. This a king ſhould 
conſider, and act accordingly. A man can- 
not with the leaſt ſhew of reaſon pretend 
that kings were firſt inſtituted by God for no 
other end than the ſatisfying their own am- 


bitious 
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bitious paſſions; to aſſert this, is, I think, 
highly ridiculous; and not mueh better is the 
divine right, the darling principle of wicked 
kings, falſe courtiers, and ſervils minds. The 
beſt right any king can pretend to, is, the 
call of his people, his own juſt behaviour, 
and his acting agreeable to the end for which 
he was made a king. But how he can act 
thus, without being ſenſible of the end of his 
inſtitution, and without knowing his duty, is 
difficult to be accounted for. When 12 
comes to a crown poſſeſſed with wrong no- 
tions of his inſtitution, imagining the end of 
his ſtation to be different from what it is, 
what government and conduct is to be ex- 
pected from him? A man who entertains 
wrong ſentiments of the nature of God, is 
not likely to be a truly religious man, but 
rather a bigot, a libertine, or any thing but 
what he ſhould be; ſo a king who has 
wrong notions of the end of his inſtitution, 
is not likely to govern conformable to that 
end, and conſequently he muſt govern wrong. 


If then it be fo very neceſſary that a king 


ſhould know the ends for which he is a king, 


let thoſe who have the education of princes 


make them, while young, ſenſible of what 
they are, and for what end they are deſtined 
one day to mount a throne ; let them know 


that God, who is king and lord over all, pro- 
poſes the happineſs of all people, and wills 


not that any ſhould be miſerable ; inſtruct 
| them 
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them, that to imitate God, is the beſt part 
they can act, and then they will think it 
their duty to make men happy, Let them 
know that people - have kings over them that 
they may enjoy eaſe, ſatisfaction, and hap- 


pineſs, which they thought could not be fo 


eaſily obtained without them, When mo- 
narchs a& from motives flowing from theſe 

rinciples, they are in a fair way of being 
both great and good, and will have their 
names tranſmitted to poſterity with honour 
and applauſe. A prince thus influenced, will 
in the firſt place make himſelf acquainted 
with the conſtitution of the country he ei- 
ther governs, or is likely to govern; without 
this knowledge, it is almoſt impoſſible that 
he can govern rightly. If he gives himſelf 
up to the conduct of miniſters, it is ten 
thouſand to one but the people will be mi- 
ſerable. Miniſters, for the moſt part, find 
their intereſt in oppreſſing the people, and 
miſguiding their maſter, and are often obli- 
ged to endeavour the ruin of both, to pre- 
ſerve themſelves. Some miniſters are, and 
ſome have been good and worthy men, men 
of . honour, integrity, and honeſty ; under 
whoſe adminiſtration things have gone well, 
and affairs have been wiſely managed; but 
we commonly find, that in ſuch caſes princes 
themſelves have been alſo men of ſenſe and 
virtue, that they have often inſpected and 
examined their miniſters conduct, given them 


orders, 
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orders, and were the chief ſptings of the 
happineſs derived from their government. 
Nor do I remember to have heard of ſach 
halcyon days in the reigns of princes (I do 
not ſpeak of minors) ignorant of the conſti- 


tution of the country they governed. Alas! 
how is it poſſible a nation can be well 
verned, when her governor knows not how 
to diſcharge his duty? Unhappy, indeed, 


muſt be the people, in ſuch a caſe. A prince 
who has not ſenſe enough to ſee the neceſſity 
of his underſtanding te conſtitution of his 
country, can hardly, I think, be wiſe enough 


to be capable of diſtinguiſhing and chufing 


men of capacity and merit to be his mini- 
ſters ; therefore, in ſuch a caſe, the people 
can have but little ſatisfaction in the hopes of 
a wiſe and good miniſtry ; and it would be 
ſurprizing if wicked and ignorant kings ſhould 
not chuſe wicked and ignorant miniſters. 
This has been the caſe of - moſt bad princes I 
have read of in any hiſtory, and will, I be- 
lieve, always be the caſe. 

Secondly, A good prince will form his 
publick conduct according to the conſtitution, 
and in his private morals will be a pattern of 
regularity and good manners. As in religion 


the example of the prieſt has great effect on 


many people; ſo alſo in politicks hath the 
example of kings. A king who acts contrary 


to the conſtitution and laws of his country, 


not only gives example and encouragement 
to 
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to others to tranſgreſs, but alſo furniſhes 
motives and reaſons to the people to rebel, 
and chuſe another head. 

There is a compact ſilently intimated (if 
not expreſſed) between every king and his 
people, and when one party acts contrary to, 
or breaks the compact, the obligation of the 
other party is void. Among all people there 
is a certain relation, and, as a right reverend 


prelate obſerves, In all relations where the 
foundation is taken away, the relation and 


obligations ariſing out of it are deſtroyed. 


The relation of children to a parent ariſes out 
of his conveying being to them; but if he 
goes to deſtroy that being, they are acquitted 
vhen they defend themſelves. The right 

of our princes ariſing out of our legiſlature, 
the ſetting that aſide deſtroys the foundation 
even of the prince's authority, and ſo releaſes 
the ſubject. . And if it is lawful to defend 
ourſelves againſt an uſurper, which none de- 
ny, (for the higher powers that may not law- 
fully be reſiſted, are only the legal, and not 


the uſurping powers) then a prince who aſ- 


ſumes a power that he has not, over the le- 


giſlature; by that very pretenſion he makes 
himſelf an uſurper.” 


Thirdly, A king ſhould be very cautious 
in the choice of his miniſters ; they ought to 
poſſeſs the very beſt qualities, to recommend 
them to be prefer'd to the honour of being 
near his perſon, and influencing affairs. When 


a 
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a king chuſes men to be his miniſters merely 
on account of incapacity, or their being fit 
inſtruments for promoting his pleaſures; in 


ſuch a caſe, affairs are likely to go very ill. 


We have ſeveral examples of the fatal effects 


of ſuch government. Let a king chuſe for 


his miniſters men of known integrity, men 
of honour and honeſty,. men tenacious of 
their word and promiſes; let them be men 
who have already diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their love and eſteem for their country, and 
whoſe fortune is not deſpicable, and whoſe re- 
lations and dependants are neither poor nor 
numerous. A king ought to know this; 
for if a man be indigent himſelf, or have a 


great many poor relations, or friends, fuch a 


man, when he comes to finger the bewitch- 
ing and enticing treaſure, will hardly be able 
to reſiſt the temptation of applying ſome to 
his private uſe, eſpecially when he conſiders 
what a genteel way of cheating this is, not 
like thoſe mean methods which endanger a 
man's neck, but, on the contrary, gets the 
character of a penetrating man; and if the 
money were his own, and not the publick's, 


he would be accounted generous and bene- 


volent. A king, in the choice of his mini- 
ſters, ſhould have great regard to the peo- 


ple's inclination ; certainly a king will 


uſe every reaſonable method to pleaſe the 
people, and gain their affections; and there 
are few things a prince can do, which will 
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be more agreeable to a nation, than chuſing 
miniſters who have the eſteem and love of 
the nation. When miniſters are choſen whom 
the people diſlike, the king not only draws 
hatred on their adminiſtration, but renders 


his ſubjects diſaffected to himſelf, diſcon- 


tented with his government, and ripens them 


for rebellion ; and as a king ſhould, in the 
Choice of his miniſtry, conſult the people's 


r; fo, when he finds a miniftry is be- 


| ; 


dome diſagreeable to them, he ought not to 


continue it t nothing can render him more 
beloved by his e, or make them more 
ready and to ſerve him, with life 
and fortune, than the delivering up a mini- 
ſtry obnoxious to them. I do not mean, 
that a king ſhould diſregard his faithful ſer- 
vants, or and leave them to the fury 
of an incenſed faction; no, I mean, he ſhould 
leave them, when guilty, to the reſentment 
of an injured nation. Factions are mere 
peſts of a country, and ought to be diſen- 
oouraged by every honeſt man; neither 
prince nor ſubject ſhould ſhew them (except 
in a political view) any regard or reſpect; 
but when the beſt and moſt loyal ſubjects, 
when honeſt and men, when landed 
gentlemen, merchants, tradeſmen, labourers, 
and a majority of all ſorts of peaceable, quiet 
and worthy ſubjects, do call out for a change 
in the miniftry, and puniſhment upon the | 
acting miniſters ; I think, in ſuch a caſe, a 

F prince 
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prince * to change and puniſh accord - 


ingly: and he certainly will, if he be not, as 


Pharaoh, hardened to his own deſtruction. 


When it is put to a king either to change his 


miniſtry, - or loſe the people's affections, I 
think he cannot, with the leaſt appearance of 
reaſon, heſitate. which to chuſe ; he (if more 
generous motives will not influence him) 
ought to conſider what melancholy conſe- 
quences have attended ſeveral princes too ob- 
ſtinately protecting their miniſters. He may, 
indeed, hinder ſuch a demand, by taking the 
advice given in the beginning of this article; 
and happy would it be for a nation, if mini- 
ſters, and other officers, would, as Tully di- 
rects, conſider the honeſty of the employ- 
ment, and their own capacity to manage it. 
Let the perſon who undertakes the ma- 
nagement of an affair, ſays he, not only re- 
flect upon the honeſty of bis undertaking, 
but contider his own ability to carry it 
thro'. And in this the main point is, that 
he avoid being either too deſponding thro 
lazineſs, nor be too preſumptuous thro 
ambition, Therefore, in all matters mature 
deliberation is requiſite before one undertakes 
them.” This is a golden rule, and ought to 
be minded by all forts of men, and would 
prevent the people's out-cries and demands 
for bringing ignorant and guilty miniſters to 

' Juitice, which too often happen, but are 
what a wiſe king will not ſcruple to * 
WI, 
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with. An obſtinate humour of defending 
over- grown miniſters, was the chief cauſe of 
the melancholy fate of Edward II. He came 


to the crown, if not with the unani- 


mous, yet with the general applauſe of his 

ple; almoſt every one was fond of him, 
and hoped to ſee a continuance of his father's 
virtues. He accordingly aſcended the throne 
with advantages, which, improved, might 
have rendered him a potent and glorious mo- 


narch; but, alas! before the funeral obſequies 


of the deceaſed king were performed, he 
broke his oath, and, contrary to the requeſt 
of his dying king and father, he recalled 
Gaveſton from baniſhment, and was fo paſ- 
ſionately fond of him, that he thought all 
the honours and riches in the kingdom too 
little to beſtow on his favourite, whoſe aſ- 
cendency over his prince was owing to a 
blind conformity to his paſſions and inclina- 
tions; and when he found himſelf, in effect, 
maſter of Edward, he then launched out 
into pride, arrogance, and ſelf-conceit. He 
governed the king as he pleaſed, who, when 
he went over to France to celebrate his mar- 
riage, left him guardian of the realm, and 
after his return continued to heap favours 
upon him. The parliament, however, no 
longer brooking the inſults of the miniſter, 
petitioned for his baniſhment; -and tho' the 
King was obliged to agree to it, yet, by the 
manner he did it, he ſhewed how contrary 
_ it 
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it was to his inclinations ; and the man was 
hardly departed the nation when recalled, 1 
may fay, to repeat his intolerable inſolence. 
Such a behaviour, licenſed and encoura 
by the king, could not but alienate the af- 
fections of his people, and produce a general 
diſcontent; the conſequence of which was, 
that the royal authority was put into the 
hands of ſome lords appointed by parliament, 
and Gaveſton was a ſecond time baniſhed, 
Had he remained in baniſhment, the king, 
by a prudent conduct, might have regained 
the people's affection; but fo ſtrangely infa- 
tuated was he, that he again recals this arro- 
gant creature, who, with more audaciouſ- 
neſs than ever, repeated his villainies, and, as 
it were, wreſted from the people all their re- 
maining love and veneration for the king. 
So they joined under the command of cer- 
tain lords, who having ſeized the cauſe of all 
their grievances, were carrying him to the 
king, but he was cut ſhort in the way, by 
the ear] of Warwick, who ſeized: him, and 
ordered him to be beheaded, which was ac- 
cordingly done. After ſome delay on Ed- 
ward's part, things were brought to an ac- 
commodation; a general and particular par- 
don was ordained, and once more he had it 
in his power to regain the love of his le, 
which would * carried him r the 
world with ſafety and honour; but as he me- 
ditated their undoing; fo he ſought to deſtroy 
them, 
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them, by taking to his boſom the two Spen- 


cers, father and ſon, who obtained as great a 


power over him as ever Gaveſton did, and 
were more dangerous to the people; for with 
all that favourite's wicked ambition and 


pride, they poſſeſſed far greater natural abi- 
ties : 


however, the king was obliged to con- 
ſent to their baniſhment ; but getting an ad- 
vantage over the barons, he recalled his dar- 
lings, and, by their advice, ſhed the blood 
of the beſt families in England. No man 
was ſpared whom they ſuſpected, and they 
ſuſpected all who were eminent for juſtice, 
honour and virtue. They abuſed the queen, 
who getting into France, did not return till 
matters were ripe for her deſigns of deſtroy- 
ing thoſe men, and ruining the king himſelf, 
With this view, ſhe got a conſiderable power 
together, and found almoſt the whole king- 


dom in her party. The people, who once, 
notwithitanding all their grievances, would 


have aſſiſted the king, were now too much 
incenſed againſt him to ſerve him ; they hated 
him on account of the obſtinacy with which 
he defended their oppreſſors, whoſe laſt fate 
was now near approaching. But as it was 
impoſſible to deſtroy them without ſubjecting 
the nation to the king's revenge, a parliament 
was called, who depoſed poor Edward, and 
made his ſon king. His miſeries did not end 


here ; he was confined, and very hardly uſed 


by his keepers, who, after a thouſand indig- 
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nities put upon him, deſtroyed him in a moſt 
cruel and barbarous. manner; which miſe- 
rable end he had indeed brought on himſelf 
by protecting his wicked miniſters, whoſe 
great aim was to deſtroy the ſpirit of liberty 
ſpread thro' the kingdom, and which, when 
it prevails, muſt reduce to the loweſt fink 
of miſery any powerful pernicious favourite. 
This Gaveſton found, and this the Spencers 
experienced; and monarchs may from hence 
learn how neceſſary it ſometimes is, to give 
up miniſters to the voice of a people; and 
it is much more glorious for a prince to be 
influenced by the publick good, than private 
paſſion proceeding from favour for any parti- 
cular ſet of people, In the former caſe, - he 
may depend on aſſiſtance againſt his enemies; 
and both the hearts and purſes of his ſubjects 
will be at his ſervice: but in the latter caſe, 
if an enemy attacks him, he muſt expect 
but poor ſupplies and aids, becauſe they will 
be given with an unwilling mind. A king 
would, I believe, agree to this, and to the 
reaſonableneſs of it, if he conſidered that 
the end of his inſtitution is the good of the 
whole; that he is not to advance and pro- 
mote the profit of any particular part, to the 
prejudice of the ſociety in general; this gives 
birth to factions, which, as I have already 
obſerved, are the peſts of government, and 
ſhould have no favour or encouragement. 
For whocvcr favours a faction, is an enemy 
to 
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to the whole, to whoſe good all our actions 


ſhould be directed, and all our deſigns con- 
ducted, which never can be the caſe with 
thoſe who enter into factions, parties, and 
private views. Plato's rules, if minded, will 
prevent this evil. They who are to be 


over the public good, ſays a certain author, 


ought by all means to obſerve Plato's two 
maxims ; firſt, to make the good of their 
country the ſole end of all their government 
and actions, without private views. The 
other, to keep ſo watchful an eye upon the 
whole body of the commonwealth, as that 
while they are protecting one part, they may 
not forſake the other. For the publick is a 
kind of a ward to its governors, and ought 
to be managed not to the advantage of thoſe 


who govern, but of the governed. But they 


who take care of one part, and neglect ano- 
ther part of the publick, introduce a very 
pernicious practice into the ſtate, tending to 


ſedition and diſcord : ſo that it happens, ſome 


make their court to popularity, ſome to power, 
but few aim at the intereſt of the whole. 
Fourthly, A king ſhould often examine 
the conduct of his ſervants, and call for their 
accounts, making them give an exact relation 
of every ſum taken from the treaſury, check 
them for unneceſſary expences, and puniſh 
them for any fraud. If princes acted thus, 
what great ſums might be ſaved to a nation! 
how many hard and grievous taxes might be 
4 taken 
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taken off! and what eaſe might the people 
have ! All degrees would find the benefit of 
ſuch a king's conduct, under whom miniſters 
would not have it in their power to plunder 
the people, and raiſe immenſe fortunes on 
the ruin of others; which is a crime of the 
blackeſt dye, and deepeſt ſtain, and yet it is 
what has been frequently practiſed by thoſe 
who have had the charge of publick treaſures, 
We do not, indeed, find that good miniſters 
under any reign, have amaſſed ſuch great 
riches, as bad ones have. A king, whatever 


his miniſters may be, ſhould examine; and 


go to the bottom of affairs himſelf, it is his 
duty, and he ought not to be diverted from 
it on any account; for his people's happineſs 
in a great meaſure depends on it. I know, 
that in order to act this part judiciouſly, a 
king ſhould be knowing in feveral things 
which 1 am afraid moſt kings are ignorant 
of, which is chiefly owing to their education, 
to their governors, and tutors, They ought - 
to know the quality of their country, its in- 
habitants, and what probably may. be the 
produce of any tax, which if they knew, 
and made a right uſe of that knowledge, a 
great deal might be ſaved in the manner of 
gathering 1t, and themſelves not unpoſed on, 
as at preſent moſt kings are, by being told, 
and believing that many duties do not pro- 
duce half ſo much as they do. The conſe- 
quence of this, is an encreaſe of burdens - 
| the 
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the people, and vaſt riches to court minions ; 
multiplicity of officers and miniſterial de- 
pendants, who fleece the people, and wallow 
in plenty, by reducing the ety in general 
to want miſery, 

Fifthly, kings ought to be much on their 
guard againſt flatterers. Flattery has often 
ruined princes here, nay, has perhaps rendered 
them miſerable, even in another life. Nothing 
can ſhew greater weakneſs in any man, than 
to ſuffer himſelf to be flattered, to receive 
the fulſome of mercenary wretches, 
and delight in the vain applauſes of men, who, 


if fortune ſhould forſake him, would be 


among the firſt that would leave and deſpiſe 


him. Theſe ſycophants would fly to a new 


maſter, and — him with their unworthy 


Praiſes, and falſe pretences of being at his 


devotion, jaſt as hafven they had to the un- 


fortunate prince. Common ſenſe, from ex- 


perience, teaches us, that men, or at leaſt 
the generality of them, will purſue their own 
immediate intereſt, and, tho' to the detri- 
ment of others, will endeavour to encreaſe 


their eſtate, raiſe their titles, and advance 


their grandeur. They are indifferent what 
evil they may produce, or what miſchief 
y may create ; their paſſions drive them, 


and to gratify their paſſions is their chief aim, 
When princes conſider this, they certainly 
may conclude, that all thoſe complaiſant gen- 


tlemen who ſeem to eſteem and reſpect them 
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ſo highly, are aiming at their owa advantage 
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There is no greater misfortune can attend 
any man, than that commonly attending 
princes; I mean the being deprived of the 
means of knowing the truth. Every one 


who waits upon them, generally endeavours 


to conceal, from them what is true, and im- 
poſe upon them what is falſe. A king's moſt 
faithful and loving ſubjects ſhall be repreſented 
to him by his courtiers as factious, unworthy 
citizens, and as men who are diſaffected to 
the government; when, perhaps, the only 
reaſon of this calumny is, that they oppoſe 
ſome wicked miniſterial ſchemes, which tend 
to the deſtruction of both their country and 
king. How would a king, if he was a man 
of any integrity and underſtanding, value and 
eſteem the worthy part of his ſubjects, whoſe 
misfortune is, that he is ignorant of their ho- 
neſt intentions, and good deſigns? but, alas ! 
thoſe whom he thinks are faithful to him, do 
daily deceive him, and prevent honeſt men 
from approaching him; which is a ſtrong 
reaſon for the advice in the laſt article, and 
proves how neceſſary it is for kings to exa- 
mine and ſee into affairs themſelves, and not 
be, as it were, led by the noſe, and tutored 
by their miniſters. It is unworthy their cha- 
rater, it is incongruous with their ſtation, 
with the truſt and charge repoſed in them. 
They are to govern, not to be governed 


by 
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by any faction of men whatſoever; but by 
the good of the people, by the intereſt of 
the ſociety of which they are the head, and 
therefore let them act as rulers and fathers of 
their people, not as the dupes and ſlaves of 
paraſites and peſtilent flatterers, of which 
there are a ſort who make it their buſineſs to 
extol every thing, (tho vicious in the higheſt 
degree) which princes do. They tell them, 
that all the princes their predeceſſors were 
nothing if compared with them, they will 
make them ſole poſſeſſors of prudence, for- 
titude, and other virtues, when perhaps they 
are wholly ſwayed by the oppoſite vices. 
Theſe ſort of flatterers will ſometimes carry 
their abſurdities ſo high, as to offer immor- 
tality to their prince, and endeavour to per- 
ſuade him that he is ſome deity, that he is 
the immediate offspring of heaven, and far 
above human kind. The behaviour of Ca- 
nute to theſe baſe ſort of creatures, was as 
follows: He ordered his courtiers to attend 
him to the ſea- ſide as the tide was coming 
in, and there ſitting down in his chair of 
ſtate, in their preſence he commanded the 
roaring ſea to approach no further, and for- 
bad it to dare to wet his garment, or touch 
him, whom his courtiers pretended was its 
maſter. But the ſea advanced, as uſual, and 
not minding the prohibition of Canute, firſt 
wet his feet, and proceeded higher and higher, 
till it came to his thighs; upon which he 
roſe 


\\ 
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roſe up, and from that took occaſion to con- 
vince bis flatterers of their folly and baſe 
adulation. Pity it was he did not repeat his 
commands to the regardleſs ocean, and make 
theſe minions remain on the lands, as a warn- 

to future ſycophants. As a late biſhop 
wg Worceſter —— The world is al- 
ways vain enough to flatter greatneſs, either 
out of weakneſs or deſign ; but true great- 
neſs of mind deſpiſes flattery, and where that 
is wanting in = this very flatterer deſpiſes 
them.” No wiſe man will ſuffer himſelf to 
be Hattered, for flattery is always the fruit of 
falſity. No one that has. a ſincere value for 
ano er will flatter him, for flattery and truth 
are irreconcileable enemies. Therefore, as 
princes regard truth, let them hate and con- 
temn flatterers; let them conſider how ſome 
princes have ſuffered by thoſe vermine, who, 
when fortune {miled, pretended to be wil 


ling to ſacrifice life and eſtate in their ſervice; 


but no ſooner did ſhe frown, but thoſe para- 
lites likewiſe frowned, and deſpiſed their poor 
deluded maſters, or ſcorned and mocked 
them for their eaſineſs. Thoſe very maſters 
to whom they were once ready to pay ado- 
ration, now they jeſt and off at, and have 
hearts hard enough as to deny them, were it 
even to fave life (if their new lord fo pleaſed) 
the leaſt neceſſary to ſupport nature, or pro- 
tect them from the injuries of the elements. 
As they are no longer able to gratify their 
3 paſſions, 
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10, no longer regard them. Be aſ- 
ſured, O princes! that thoſe very men who 
now ſeem 9 to you, wn for a 
little more gain and power, fly from you, 
and ſeek a new maſter; they Bax Be alk 
yon, and, for a little profit, would them- 
ſelves be your executioners. Can you bear 

ſuch wretches to prey upon you? Can you 
ſiuffer them to apprandize themſelves and 
creatures, to poſſeſs the greateſt wealth, and 
higheſt ſtations in the nation, and all this by 
abuſing and impoſing upon you, by hiding 
from you what you ought to know, and fil- 
ling your ears with falfities inſtead of truth? 
Is it poſſible you can bear ſach uſage, which 
no wiſe man in private capacity can bear ? 
To be the dupes of the vileſt of the creation, 
is ſo much beneath the dignity of a man that 
pretends to govern, that it is a prodigy ſuch 
fiends ſhould prevail as they do. It is true, 
they are chiefly to be found in arbitrary go- 
vernments, where they have abſolute power 
for the object of their adulation, and where 
many circumſtances unknown in free govern- 
ments do maintain them. As Mr. Gordon 
obſerves, © Flattery ever riſes in proportion 
to power and fear, Where law and liberty 


reign, and men hold not their property and 


lives at the mercy of one or a few, this ſecu- 


rity begets in them a pride and a ſtubbornneſs 
inconſiſtent with ſervility and adulation. 


What a poiſanous thing is this ſame flattery ? 
By 
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By it princes are miſled into a perſuaſion that 
all their meaſures of oppreſſion, all their 
acts of frenzy and rage, are juſt meaſures of 
government, that forced praiſe is real affec- 
tion, that they themſelves are popular when 
they are abhorred. Says the ſame author, 
&* I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with ob- 
ſerving, that as flattery is the effe& of dread 
and falſhood, and men of the falſeſt minds 
are the greateſt flatterers ; this conſideration 
ſhould be a leflon to princes and great men, 
to weigh the actions they do againſt the 
praiſes they receive ; and if they find them- 
ſelves righteous, they may conclude their 
panegyrick to be ſincere, Let them reflect 
on their acts of benevolence or oppreſſion, 
and how they have uſed their people. They 
would alſo do well to examine what ſort of 
men they are who praiſe them, whether men 
of virtue and honour, lovers of truth, lovers 
of their country and human kind ; or whe- 
ther they are thoſe unlimited ſycophants, 
whoſe cuſtom and rule it is to extol at ran- 
dom all the ſayings and doings of princes 
worthy and unworthy ; Quibus omnia prin- 
cipes, honeſta atque inhoneſta laudare mos 
eſt.” A cuſtom as prevalent now as in thoſe 
times, and which has, and always will have 
the ſame melancholy effects as in times of 

old ; for mankind are the ſame. 
Sixthly, A prince who would attain the 
glorious title of father of his people, _ 
avoi 
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avoid overloading them with taxes, and ex- 


hauſting them of their treaſure. When ne- 
ceſſity requires, he has a ſure and certain re- 


ſource, if he has at other times been frugal; 
he may then depend on the purſes of his ſub- 
jects, a more ſubſtantial dependance than all 
the loads and taxes that the mind of man 
can invent, When people find that the prince 
will not aſk them, but for their own good, 
they will chearfully launch out, and ſupply 
him with alacrity and diſpatch. But a king 
who fleeces his people in time of peace, when 
there ſhould be the leaſt expence, will find 
himſelf in a poor condition when war attacks 
him, and - armies are to be maintained, gar- 
riſons defended, and when extraordinary 
charges hourly flow in. In ſuch a juncture 
he muſt extort and drain the people; but 
having done ſo before, there remains little 
for him to drain or extort ; and as without 
money he can expect little ſervice, it is likely 
his affairs will go very ill; nay, perhaps de- 
ſtruction to himſelf, and alſo to his domi- 
nions, will be the conſequences of his former 
rodigality. The leſs a prince takes from 
bis people, the more will the people encreaſe 
in riches, and conſequently they will be the 
more able to afford him the neceſſary ſup- 
plies in time of need. If princes conſidered 
this, they certainly would not be ſo laviſh as 
they generally are ; there is hardly any prince 
in Europe, whoſe expence 1s not, far greater 
| | than 
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leſt of the creation, devout it. Honeſt men, 
men of viftue, abhor , as 8 l 
lowed, pete ee « nn NIN 
princes forbear taking Trom' people what 
thoſe enemies of mankind enhance, there 
| need not be (in foe countries) by one third 
ſd many burden on the ſubjects as thete are. 
We learn ftom all hiſtory,” that under the 
of profuſe princes no nation ever 
— nt — — Bangs as un- 
der a frugal and 1 For 
to flouriſh and proſper, is inconfiftent with 
extravagancy and profuſion. In private life 
it is allowed, and in regard to the publick i 
is the fame; when the publick has ſpent its 
treaſure upon its enemies, nay, upon its worlt 
enemies, upon minions, upon men who to 
fave it from total deſtruction would not re- 


turn one penny; and when it cannot give 
any more, yet ſtill the people muſt ſubſiſt. 
But then there is hardly any people, who, it at 
they can help it, will give up their ſubſiſtence tee 
to maintain a prince, who having no com- cor 


paſſion on them, has wantonly brought them a p 
to poverty and want. If there are any ſuch ful 
people, they are hardly worthy of charity. fers 
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live luxuriouſly, to maintain in riot and de- 
bauchery a number of people, is what ſome 
unthinking men look on as a token of a great 
prinde; but could theſe people think ſo if 
the prince ſhould take out of their pockets 
more than they can ſpare, and beſtow it in 
keeping others in idleneſs and luxury, I be- 
heve they would change their opinion. Yet 
this is the caſe with extravagant Princes; they 


take from the nation, they oppreſs their ſub- 


jets, and apply the product of this oppreſ- 
fion to keep up a few favourites in gratifying 
their humours and vices. A prince has no 
right to one farthing of the people's maney, 
more than is to be employed for the people's 


| Intereſt and credit; and it can hardly be 


reckoned for their intereſt and credit, that 
large ſums be applied in corrupting and ſe- 
ducing thoſe who are yet neither tainted nor 
ſhaken ; .in continuing and ſupporting thoſe 
who are; in deſtroying thoſe who neither are, 
nor will be corrupted; in maintaining a ſe- 
raglio, and other effeminacies; and, in ſhort, 
in purchaſing infamy abroad, and deſtruction 
at home: theſe, no man in his wits will 
reckon a country's good, and yet theſe are 
commonly the product of the ſuperfluity of 
a prince's revenue; or elſe (which is alſo hurt- 
ful to a nation) he hoards it up in his cof- 
fers, or employs it in unneceſſary buildings, 
which may pleaſe his fancy, but not benefit 
G his 


a prince is an enfign of a noble ſpirit. To 
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his people. It is not a pompous court, a vain 
and numerous nobility, or a laviſh admini- 
ſtration, that will Procure a nation ref} 
and glory from abroad; it is the oppoſite 
qualities that muſt attain theſe ends, _Fine 


cloaths, and delicate living, do not ſtrengthen 


but enervate men's minds, as well as their 
bodies; and when they preyail too much at 
court, the nation is in proportion weakened 
and impoveriſhed. In the moſt extravagant 
governments you will find ſome plentiful 
eſtates, fine palaces, and ſubjects proper to 
delight every ſenſe ; but theſe are the extra- 
vagancies I complain of; for look into the 
condition of the people in general, you will 
find a different ſcene, and another face of 
— + on 

Seventhly, A prince ought to be very 
careful in keeping his word. In any man it 
is a highly requiſite and neceſſary characte- 
riſtick, and as far as a prince's ſtation of life 
is above others, as cabs more requiſite 1s it 
for him to be tenacious of his word, To 
repreſent things otherwiſe than they are, is 
unworthy a creature who is endued with a 
faculty of diſtinguiſhing and diſcerning things 
as they are, A king who (unleſs in very 
critical junctures) is guilty of this vice, muſt, 
according to the nature of things, be de- 
ſpiſed both at home and abroad. None will 
truſt him, all his promiſes and engagements 
will be looked on as naught, 


Wretched 
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Wretched is a prince whom his people 
will not truſt, and whoſe word will not pals. 
In. an evil day (and all princes are liable to 
thoſe days) a falfe prince will find himſelf in 
a very deplorable condition ; his fair promiſes 
will not avail, Mankind will not truſt him 
beyond what they can call him to an account 
for. This many have experienced. In 
Engliſh hiſtory we find few monarchs ſince 
the reign of William I. that have come to 
melancholy ends, excepring thoſe who by fal- 
ſifying their promiſes, and diſregarding their 
compacts, have brought upon themſelves the 
ſcorn of their ſubjects, and rendered even 
their. own party doubtful of them. John 
might have reigned gloriouſly and happily, 
if he had poſſeſſed honour enough to have 
kept his word; he frequently promiſed, but 
as frequently broke his promiſe, by which 
he ſpent a life in trouble, vexation, and al- 
molt conſtant broils, and loſt his life in de- 
fending his falſhood. For becauſe he could 


not delude mankind as he pleaſed, he aban- 


doned himſelf to grief and ſorrow. It is 
needleſs to go thro' the hiſtory, I will only 
mention two more. However unjuſt the 


death of king Charles I. might be, he never 
would have fallen as he did, had he, as he 
promiſed, acted according to the principles ot 


the conſtitution. Had king James II. be- 


haved as he declared he would, had he ſup- 


ported the government in church and ſtate as 
| G 2 by 
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by law eſtabliſhed, he would never have 
given occaſion to the calling to our aid the 
late king William ; but before he was well 
eſtabliſhed in his government, he broke his 
word, deſpiſed his compact, and avoided 
truth as much as he ought to have done 
falſhood. What an infamous, what an ig- 
nominious character! perhaps it may, and I 
know it has been ſaid, that it is impoſſible 
for princes to act agreeable to their words; 
but, for my part, I can ſee neither impoſſi- 
bility nor difficulty in it. A prince, by ob- 
ſerving the following rules, may ſtick to ve- 
racity. 9 

Firſt, Reſolve in the whole courſe of go- 
vernment (ſo far as you are able) to do no- 
thing contrary to the laws of the nation, to 
the intereſt of the people. Secondly, Pro- 
poſe in all your, actions, as the ſole end of 
government, the good of the nation. Third- 
ly, Keep thoſe ends always in view, examine 
all your defigns, and ſee what relation they 
bear to them, Fourthly, Employ in your 
ſervice men of experience, knowledge, and 
honeſty ; men who will tell you the truth 
without flattery. Fifthly, Whenever you 
find your miniſters flatter and deceive you, 
diſcard them as faſt as prudence will allow. 
Sixthly, Be flow in promiſing the ſmalleſt 
favours, but when you do promiſe, do not 
fail to perform. There arc ſome who den 
no requelis, but by their conduct ſhew that 


4. 
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a petitioner might have much bettet hopes if 
they did; they promiſe every thing, and per- 
form nothing. 
Eighthly, A king ought to encourage his 
miniſters to repreſent to him things as they 
are; in letting him know the people's griev- 
ances, what are their complaints, and how 
affairs go in his dominions; tho' a prince 
may be very active, penetrating, and diligent, 
yet I do not retend that he can attain to the 
Les of all that is neceſſary for him to 
know, nor can he manage the nation's affairs 
without miniſters to act under him, and who 
may inform him of what is fitteſt to be 
done. The moſt worthy of thoſe are cer- 
tainly ſuch as tell the truth to their maſter, 
without deceiving him. I own, under arbi- 
trary governments it is difficult to find ſuch 
men; every one is for his own intereſt, hav- 
ing no liberty, no property, that is, no cer- 
tain property to defend ; each is for being the 


' moſt powerful and arbitrary ſlave : fo that a 


Ince even well inclined will have a difficult 
work to find men who will be faithful to 
him and their country ; but (as Mr, Gordon 
has obſerved, with his uſual judgment) © In 
a free country, a prince has a great advan- 
tage and aſſiſtance in chuſing his miniſters ; 
for if his intentions be righteous, if he mean 
to maintain the conſtitution and the laws, he 
will of courſe appoint men of name and 
ability : and this he may do without much 

G 3 abi- 
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ability of his own. He need only attend to 
the unbiaſſed humour and opinion of the 
repreſentatives of the people, and he cannot 
fail of being furniſhed wi the ableſt men.” 
His buſineſs then is, to hear what thoſe able 
men repreſent to him, and from that know- 
ledge of the real ſtate of his ſubjects, direct 
the meaſures of his government accordingly. 
By this means a. prince may learn what taxes 
are moſt neceſſary to be laid on, what are 
the leaſt burdenſome, and what are unne- 
ceſſary. He may avoid the trouble and un- 
eaſineſs of procuring a corrupt majority to 
grant him exorbitant and unneceſſary ſums; 
he may avoid the odium of being thought 
the author of grievous and hurtful impoſi- 
tions; for the people will grant with pleaſure 
what they ſee is reaſonable, and for their 
good ; they will be ready with their purſes to 
a prince who deſires only what is neceſſary, 
and who is ſtudious of the eaſieſt and light- 
eſt method of ſupplying the exigencies of his 
government. There are ſome people who 
deny that any good effects can flow from 
different parties exiſting at court; but to me, 
a great advantage ſeems to reſult from it. A 
prince, by prudently countenancing men of 
different ſentiments, (not different intereſts, 
for all their intereſts ought to be that of their 
country) may more cafily obtain a know- 
ledge of things, and is not ſo liable to be al 
deccived ; each party will be more upon their al 
guard, | 
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guard, and knowing that the prince's aim is 
truth, leſt their falſity ſhould be diſcerned, 
they will more readily and ſincerely acquaint 
him with the truth. But a prince is not 
wholly to rely on the report even of the beſt 


of miniſters, or of the agreement and con- 


gruous reports of thoſe different parties which 


he may have about him. He is to inform 


himſelf as much as he can, hearing with his 
own ears, and ſeeing with his own eyes. He 
ſhould furniſh himſelf with ſome truths 


which he fhould regard as a foundation; 


and to theſe he ought to compare the rela- 
tions of his ſervants, and if he perceives any 
great incongruity or contradiction to thoſe 
truths, he himſelf muſt ſcrutinize and en- 
quire into the reaſonableneſs of their reports. 
Thus ſuppoſe a king of Great Britain aſcend- 
ing the throne, knows that the nation is in 
great debt, that the people earneſtly deſire it 
may (as ſoon as prudence will admit) be diſ- 
charged; that a numerous army is what they 
deteſt, that the liberty of the preſs is their 
darling paſſion, and their palladium; if know- 
ing thoſe truths, he is told that the ſcene is 
changed, the debts are no burden on the 
people, and they are indifferent about their 
being diſcharged; they now believe an army 


neceſſary, and that the preſs ought to be re- 


ſtrained : at theſe things certainly a man of 
any ſenſe will be ſurprized, miſtruſt, and en- 
deayour to inform himſelf of them; and the 
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fame conduct he will obſerve, even where 
miniſterial doctrines do not bear ſuch a plain 
contradictory relation to his truths, but even 
only remotely jar with them. And with 
thoſe leading | truths, or firſt principles, a 
prince ought to be well furniſhed, before he 
comes to govern ; for then it is time for him 
to practiſe what he has learned. A prince 
ignorant of his duty, when he is to do his 
duty, is likely to acquit himſelf but very in- 
differently ; ſuch an one, inſtead of govern- 
ing, ſtands in need of being governed; in- 
ſtead of being a leader, he ought to be led. 
Such a prince is in @ very bad way, and pro- 
bably will go a great length in ruining the 
nation, or himſelf, or both. If he would 
avoid this conſequence, he muſe: rely on his 
people's advice and council, take into his ſer- 
vice men whom they ſhall point out, and 
who will let him know the truth ; and in- 
deed, in free governments, it would be very 
beneficial for all. princes to rely on their peo- 
ple, and follow their dictates. Queen Eli- 
zabeth knew this; for that wiſe princeſs re- 
lied on her people, and on her parliaments, 
as on a ſure and certain foundation, a ſup- 

rt that would not fail, but would carry 
her thro' all difficulties, all obſtacles, with 
honour and ſafety. This truth ſhe found 
proved, during the whole courſe of her long 
and glorious reign ; dangers vaniſhed before 
her, and the deſigns of the moſt powerful 
„ 5 kingdoms 
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kingdoms in Europe came to nothing. By 
making her own intereſt and that of her 
people the fame, by truſting to their judg- 
ment, and being guided by their good, which 
ſhe always had in view, ſhe had the moſt 
illuſtrious reign that our Engliſn hiſtory af- 
fords. If ſhe was deceived, or led into 


wrong meaſures, the had the comfort that it 


was not her fault, not her obſtinacy, but her 
people's; if they did not inform her, and 
ſuffered by the neglect, they could only blame 
themſelves. If ever ſhe was miſguided: by 
her miniſters, and acted contrary to her peo- 
ple's intereſt by having things miſrepreſented, 
and truth hid from her; when ſhe came to 
know the miſtake, how ready was ſhe to 
rectify it! not fooliſhly imagining that it was 
below royal dignity to acknowledge her be- 
ing in the wrong, or to give way to the ſub. 


| jets, She was too wiſe, too good to enter- 


tain ſuch abſurd notions. © J owe you (ſhe 
ſaid in a ſpeech to the commons) my beſt 


thanks and acknowledgments for your reſpect 


towards me ; not only for your good incli- 


nations, but thoſe clear and publick expreſ- 


ſions thereof, which have diſcovered them- 
ſelves in retrieving me from a miſtake, into 
which I have been betrayed ; not ſo much 
by the faults of my will, as the error of my 
judgment. This had unavoidably drawn a 
blemiſh upon me, who account the fafety of 
my people my chief happineſs, &c.” Theſe 
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are ſentiments worthy of a prince. It is in- 
deed often dangerous to ſhew wicked or ig- 
norant princes their errors, they. cannot bear 
to know their failings, they want to appear 


infallible ; but this ought not to diſcourage 


good miniſters, far leſs the people. A good 
miniſter may indeed run the greateſt riſks, 
the loſs of titles, fortune, and even life; but 
then he will have ample recompence, a laſt- 
ing and an amiable character will attend him, 
even in this world, 

The fortune of the ws:ked, their gran- 
deur, their pomp and vanity, their ſtately 

laces; and all their admired riches, will 
fade, and fall away, will be one day as their 
maſters are to good, quite forgotten; but a 
good name will for ever bloom and flouriſh, 
and its glory will never decay, but encreaſe 
with age, and ſhine brighter with years. 
This we ſee was the fate of the great men 
who lived in former times, and devoted . 
ſelves to the general good. 

% Of Cimon (ſays Rollin) we do not find 
by hiſtory that he was interred with pomp, 
or that any ſtatues or monuments were e- 
reed to his memory : but the greateſt that 
could be paid him, was the ſighs and tears 
of the people ; theſe are permanent, and, as 
it were, laſting ſtatues, not obnoxious ta the 
inclemencies of weather, or the injuries of 
time, and endear the memory of the good 


and virtuous to remoteſt ages. For the moſt 
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ſplendid mauſoleums, works of braſs and 
marble, that are raiſed in honour of wicked 
great men, are deſpiſed by poſterity as ſe- 
pulchres which encloſe nothing but putre- 
faction.“ | 

Ninthly, A king ought to promote peace 
as much as is conſiſtent with the ſafety of 
his people. It is a curſe on a nation to have 
a king poſſeſſed of a ſpirit of conquering ; 
thoſe fighting princes have often ruined their 


ſubjects, and ſuppoſing their ambition and 


raſh attempts be even crowned with ſucceſs, 
ſeldom do their country reap any benefit 
from them. Greece and Rome became 
ſlaves by their leaders being of this kid; for 
a man who with a victorious army at his 
command returns from his conqueſts to his 
own dominions, will hardly reſt till he makes 
his own people his ſlaves. Very often a na- 
tion is ruined by this unjuſt temper of a 
king, tho' his conquering ſpirit may fail in 
its attempts. What were the effects of the 


long wars of that hero Charles XII. of Swe- 


den ? When Sweden came to pacifick mea- 
ſures, being reduced to a very low condition, 
every prince got the better of that kingdom. 
By the treaty with Ruſſia, Auguſt 1721, 
the Moſcovites were to keep all that they 
had taken in the war, which was part of the 
beſt territories belonging to the Swediſh crown. 
By the treaty with! Denmark was given up 
the Sound duties, and fix hundred thouſand 
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rixdollars. By the treaty with Pruſſia was 
yielded Stetin, the diſtrict between the Oder 
and Pehn, the iſles of Wollin and Uſedom, 
the towns of Damme and Goln. By the 
treaty with Great Britain, king George got, 
as elector of Hanover, and duke of Brunſ- 
wick - Lunebourg, Bremen and Verden. 
Theſe were ſome of the fine effects of he- 
roiſm, ambitious of foreign conqueſts. Charles 


promiſed to himſelf the diſtribution of king- 


doms, and the certain conqueſts of all the 
forces and places he ſhould attack; but he 
was fatally miſtaken, and inſtead of pro- 
curing for his country what his imaginations 
ſuggeſted to him, he ſpread poverty and mi- 
fery among his people, who have now in- 
deed very much recovered themſelves, by 
tiking more prudent meaſures, following 
principles grounded on good policy, quite op- 


polite to thoſe of their late glorious fighting 


monarch =, 

A king ſhould remember, that all the 
blood ſpilt in an unjuſt war lies at his door, 
and will be required at his hands. If he is the 
cauſe of the war, he is anſwerable for all the 
miſery that ſuch a war may occaſion, for the 
deſolate, oppreſſed and wretched condition of 
widows and orphans, and other calamities, the 
certain effects of war. 

Tenthly, 'Tho' it is the indiſpenſable duty 
of a prince to promote peace, yet he is not 
to neglect the art of war. I know that Ker 
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truſt their armies to generals, without going 
to the field in perſon; but even in this ſtate 
it is neceſſary fot a prince to have military 
knowledge, that he may know what di- 
rections to give, and be able to judge of the 
conduct of his officers. The Italian poli- 
tician ſeems to carry this duty too far; but as 
ſome of his obſervations on this head are 
worthy the reader's attention, I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe them. A prince unacquainted with 
the diſcipline of war, befides other infelicities 
to which he is expoſed, cannot be beloved 
by, nor truſt in his armies. He never there- 
fore ought to relax his thoughts from the 
_ exerciſes of war, not ſo much as in time of 

apt and indeed he ought then to employ 


J is thoughts more ſtudiouſly on military diſ- 
8 cipline, than during the heat of a war itſelf; 
5 which may be done two ways, by the appli- 

8 cation of the body and the mind. As to his 

' bodily application, or matter of action, be- 
c 


ſides that he is obliged to keep his armies in 
good diſcipline and exerciſe, he ought to inure 
himſelf to ſports, and by hunting and hawk- 
ing, and ſuch like recreation, accuſtom his 
body to hardſhip, and hunger and thirſt, and 
at the ſame time inform himſelf of the coaſt 
and fituation of the country, the bigneſs and 
elevation of the mountains, the largeneſs and 
avenues of the vallies, the extent of the 
plains, the nature of the rivers and fens, 
which is to be done with great curioſity ; 


and 
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and this knowledge is uſeful two ways ; for 
thereby he not only learns to know his ow 
country, and to provide better for its defence, 
but it prepares and adapts him, by obſerving 
ſituations, to comprehend the fituation of 
other countries, which will perhaps be ne- 
ceſſary for him to diſcover: for the hills, the 
yales, the plains, the rivers, and the marſhes, 
(for example) in Tuſcany, have a certain ſi- 
militude and re&mblance with thoſe in other 
provinces; ſo that by the knowledge of one, 
we may eaſily imagine the reſt: and that 
prince who is defective in this, wants the 
moſt neceſſary qualification of a general; for 
by knowing the country, he knows how to 
beat up his enemy, take up his quarters, 
march his armies, draw up his men, and be- 
ſiege a town with advantage. In the cha- 
racter which hiſtorians give Philopomenes, 
prince of Achaia, one of his great commend- 
ations is, that in time of peace he thought of 
nothing but military affairs; and when he 
was in company with his friends in the coun- 
try,' he would many times ſtop ſuddenly, 
and expoſtulate with them, if the enemy 
were upon that hill, and our army where we 
are, which would have the advantage of the 
ground ? how could we come at them with 
moſt ſecurity? If we would draw off, how 
might we do it beſt? Or if they would re- 
treat, how might we follow? So that as he 
was travelling, he would propoſe all the 
acci- 
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accidents to which an army was ſubject; he 
would hear their opinion, give them his own, 
and reinforce it with arguments; and this he 
did ſo frequently, that by continual practice, 
and a conſtant attention to that buſineſs, he 
brought himſelf to ſuch perfection, that no 
accident could happen, no inconvenienee 
could occur to an army, which he could not 
preſently redreſs. But as to the exerciſe of 
the mind, a prince is to do that by diligence 
in hiſtory, and ſolemn conſideration of the 
actions of the moſt excellent men; by ob- 
ſerving how they demeaned themſelves in 
the wars, examining the grounds of their vic- 
tories and loſſes, that he may be able to avoid 
the one, and imitate the other; and, above 


all, to keep cloſe to the example of ſome 


great, captain of -old, (if any ſuch occurs in 
his reading) and not only to make him his 
pattern, but to have all his actions perpetu- 


ally in his mind, as it was faid Alexander did 
by Achilles, Cæſar by Alexander, Scipio by 


Cyrus.” I might proceed to enlarge upon a 
great many other qualifications neceſſary for 
princes, but what I have mentioned are the 
principal, and lead to the others. I might 
conſider the different ways that princes ar- 
rive to empire, and the means they ought to 
uſe to continue in it ; but as I think where 
the title is juſt, the means to keep it, and 
enjoy the government, are already laid down ; 
and where the title is not juſt, it is foreign 
to 
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to my purpoſe to treat! thereof: bur hiſs 
Who are defirous to know this part of policy, 
I refer them to the works of Machiavel, 
where they may fee the means by which he 
teaches a prince how to become great and 
wicked; not but that the author lays down 
many excellent rules for the conduct of the 


beſt of princes; and in my opinion was a very 


wiſe, judicious man, and knew mankind 
and their motives of action to a very un- 
common degree. | 


Sect. II. Next to princes, it comes in 
courſe to ſay ſomething concerning their mi- 
niſters, whom they truſt to conduct and ma- 

nage their affairs at home or abroad. I firſt 


confider thoſe at home, in the choice of 


whom a prince ſhould be extremely cautious, 


On this choice not only depends, in a great 
meaſure, his own and people's happitieſs, but 


alſo the good or bad opinion that other 
princes and ſtates will entertain of him. As 
Machiavel obſerves, The firſt judgment 
chat is made of him or his parts, is from the 

rſons he has about him, when they are 
wiſe and faithful, to be fore the prince him- 
{elf is a man of ſenſe and diſcernment; for 
as he knew how to chuſe able minifters at 
firſt, ſo he has found the means of keeping 
them honeſt; but when his miniſters arc 


otherwiſe, it reflects ſhrewdly upon the prince; | 


for commonly the firſt error he commits is in 
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the choice of his ſervants.” The ſame au- 
thor tells us, that the rule for a prince to un- 
derſtand or judge of his miniſters, is infal- 
lible. When you obſerve your officer more 
careful of himſelf than of you, and all his 
actions and deſigns pointing at his own in- 
tereſt and advantage, that man will never be 
a good miniſter, nor ought you ever to repoſe 
any confidence in him; for he who has the 
affairs of his prince in his hand, ought to lay 
aſide all thoughts of himſelf, and regard no- 
thing but what is for the profit of his maſter. 
And, on the other tide, to keep him faithful, 
the prince is as much concerned to do for 
him, by honouring him, enriching him, giv- 
ing him good offices and preferments, that 
the wealth and honour conferred by his maſ- 
ter may keep him from looking out for him- 
ſelf, and the advantages of his poſts make 
him afraid of a change, knowing, that with- 
out his prince's favour he can never ſubſiſt. 

When therefore the prince and the miniſter 
are qualified in this manner, they may de- 
pend one upon the other: but when it is 
otherwiſe with them, the end muſt be bad, 
and one of them will be undone,” A prince 
ſhould chuſe men of virtue, prudence, for- 

titude and benevolence. 

It is neceſſary that the miniſter be a man 
of virtuous and honeſt principles, otherwiſe 
the prince cannot with any ſafety rely on 
him, or truſt him ; for he who is deſtitute 
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of virtue, will not (if in power) ſtop at any 
thing, tho' ever ſo atrocious to promote his 
own grandeur, and gratify his own inclina- 
tions. Such an one will (if he can) facrifice 
his maſter, his country, and the moſt ſacred 
ties, rather than check or moderate his extra- 
vagant ambitious purſuits ; he will chuſe to 
wade thro' the blood and deſtruction of thou- 
fands, rather than have his ſelfiſh ends diſap- 
pointed ; the ruin of his benefactors, nay of 
his maſter, of law, and of government, will 
be to him light, when put in ballance with 
his own paſſions. A wicked man, when in 
power, regards all with whom he hath to do 
as his ſlaves and tools, for promoting his gran- 
deur, and, when complained of, boaſts that 
he is beyond puniſhment, and that juſtice 
cannot reach him. Pity it is, ſuch boaſting is 
often true, and that men, by the dint of im- 
pudence, bribery and villainy, ſhould be able 
to withſtand the reſentment of an injured na- 
tion, A prince who hath any judgment or 
underſtanding, will never employ ſuch a mi- 
niſter, not only for the ſake of his people, 
which ought to be his chief motive, but alſo 
for his own ſake. What reſpect or affection 
can be expected from an immoral, impious 
men ? none that can be ſafely depended on: 
his intereſt will always claſh with his maſ- 
ter's and country's ; the intereſt of the latter 
is, that the laws be obeyed, that juſtice pre- 
vails, that religion be reverenced and practiſed, 
but 
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but the intereſt of the former is, that the 
laws be neglected and lighted ; impiety, vio- 
lence and luxury advanced and encouraged, 


ſibility, may not attend to the views, the ma- 
nagement and conduct of the miniſtry. 

A ſecond neceſſary qualification in a mi- 
niſter is, a knowledge of men and the world, 
with judgment to act the beſt according to 
different times, and different exigencies of af- 
fairs. The prudent miniſter, from a long 
ſeries of facts and accidents, judges of future 
events, and then prepares himſelf to receive 
either their good or bad effects; he ſearches 
n- out the nggure of the people whoſe miniſter 
he is, and acts agreeable thereunto; the laws 
he propoſes are always conſiſtent with the 
temper of the nation, and if he ſhould hap- 
pen to advance any thing contrary to the ge- 
neral opinion, he immediately alters his mea- 
ſures, and comes into the ſentiments of the 
nation, endeavouring to retrieve his hurt re- 
putation, and regain the reſpect and affection 
of the people. The prudent miniſter is one 
who ſearching into the ſituation and circum- 
ſtances of things, regulates his conduct ac- 
cordingly, always having his country's advan- 
tage in view. A prudent miniſter will avoid 
entangling himſelf in many engagements, 
even with one power; far leſs will involve 
himſelf in ſo many contracts and treaties with 
different ſtates, that he can hardly keep in 
H 2 with 


that the people being ſunk in a beaſtly inſen- 
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with one without breaking with another; 
ſuch a conduct ſhews a miniſter to be either 
very weak, and unfit for his ſtation ; or to 
have a deſign of precipitately ruining his coun- 
try. A prudent miniſter will be very cau- 
tious of uniting powers at variance, taking 
the utmoſt care to keep thoſe ſtates from be- 
ing reconciled with one another, when it is 
the intereſt of his country that they ſhould 
be otherwiſe : on the other hand, he will re- 
ſtore a good underſtanding between thoſe 
whoſe union may be advantageous to the na- 
tion he ſerves. Hiſtory, both ancient and 
modern, will afford a miniſter many uſeful 
examples, from which he may draw maxims 


for his own conduct ; he will there ſee the 


riſe and fall of nations, princes and miniſters ; 
the means by which ſmall ſtates have arrived 
to great power and wealth, and others have 
ruſhed into rum: there he may behold the 
fate of wicked miniſters, and read their cha- 
racters ina juſt light; take warning, and avoid 
the path they trod, following the footſteps of 


the wiſe and good; and thus, upon the whole, 


he may learn the wiſdom, and reap the be- 
nefit of ſeveral thouſand years experience. A 
prudent miniſter, by obſerving the preſent 


intereſts and proſpects of princes, will know 
which he ought to humour, which he may 


ſafely Cifregard, with whom it is moſt ne- 
ceſſary to have a ſtrict alliance, and what ad- 
vances he may be able to make towards his 


I country's 
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country's advantage. As times alter, ſo muſt 
he alter his meaſures; I mean he muſt act 
as circumſtances require, He muſt have a 
good knowledge of the fituation, extent, ſoil, 
government and revenues, not only of his 
own country, but alſo of thoſe of neigh- 
bouring princes ; as likewiſe of their product, 
trade, chief towns, fortified places : he oughr 
to inform himſelf of the number of inha- 
bitants in the dominion of thoſe with whom 
he hath to do, of their quality, manner of 
living, and different incomes by which he 
will know how to lay equal and eaſy taxes 
on the people at home, and on whom he 
may depend, and of whom he may be ap- 
prehenſive abroad, ſuch a knowledge will 
enable him to judge (in caſe of war) what 
forces he may depend on at home, and what 
help he may expect from the powers in al- 
liance, how long he can continue the war, 
what burden the ſame will be to the enemy, 
whoſe ſtate, forces, revenues and taxes, he 
ought likewiſe to know ; by which he can 
guide himſelf in treating, and without which 
he can never negotiate on a wiſe foundation. 


Laſtly, A prudent miniſter will eadeavour to 


attain the love of the people, and avoid their 
hatred ; the people's affection is the beſt ſe- 
curity, the beſt defence that a miniſter can 
truſt to; and their hatred is his greateſt 
curſe : for I am apt to think they ſeldom or 
never hate but when they haye reaſ9n, when 
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they are oppreſſed and injured by a wicked 
adminiſtration, In ſuch caſes, pity it is that 
their hatred ſhould ceaſe till the cauſe of it 
prove a victim to their reſentment. The 
judgment of the people will have great 
weight with a prudent miniſter, and perhaps 
he cannot follow a better guide ; they ſeldom 
miſtake their intereſt, or the means of ob- 
taining it : this is to be underſtood of a free 
people, not of ſlaves, whoſe minds are chained 
and fettered as much as their bodies. I know 
that many accuſe the people of imprudence, 
inconſtancy, ignorance, ingratitude, &c. but, 
as Machiavel ſays, The people are no more 
light, ungrateful, nor changeable, than prin- 
ces. As to prudence and conſtancy, I af- 
firm, they have much the advantage, and 
are more wiſe, more ſteddy, and more ju- 
dicious than princes; for which reaſon the 
voice of the people is reſembled to the voice 
of God, In giving their judgment about 
dubious things, you ſhall ſeldom find them 
miſtake, if at any time two eminent orators 
equally excellent in their profeſſions, do con- 
trovert and diſcourſe a thing pro and con be- 
fore them, they will aſſuredly take the moſt 
rational fide.” 

Thirdly, A miniſter ſhould be a man of 
fortitude and prudence, two qualifications 
that ought never to be ſeparate from one 
another. A man of fortitude is conſtant and 
fixed, of an equal and agreeable mind: he is 

reſolute 
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reſolute in purſuing his country's glory and 
intereſt, but at the ſame time proceeds with 
juſt zeal, not with blind fury and raſhneſs. 
He encounters troubles, and meets dangers 
with an unchangeable bravery, when the exi- 
gency of affairs require him ſo to do, but not 
otherwiſe ; it is madneſs to run into the arms 
of death, and ſeek perils when circumſtances 
do not require it, He only enjoys fortitude, 
who tempers his courage and valour with 
prudence, When a miniſter enjoys theſe 
jointly, he may be ſaid to act with judgment 
and reaſon ; he does not fit ſtill, and uncon- 
cernedly behold his country impoſed upon, 
or inſulted by others; neither does he fools 
iſhly engage it in a war to revenge pretended 
and imaginary wrongs. Cicero beautifully 
deſcribes a man of fortitude. It is the 
character of a brave and a reſolute man, not 
to be diſconcerted at the rubs of fortune, 
nor to loſe the ſuperiority of his ſpirit upon 
any confuſion in his affairs; but to have a 
preſence of mind, and readineſs of thought 
without being driven from his purpoſe. This 
belongs to wiſdom, but it diſcovers the great- 
neſs of genius to anticipate what may happen 
by laying one's account with it; to lay out 
the plan both of good and bad events a little 
before their time; and never to do ought that 
ſhall make you ſay, I did not think of it. 
Such are the qualities of a great and exalted 
foul, who is ſelf-poſſeſſed of prudence and 
H 4 wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, But precipitately to plunge into a 
conflict, and to fight at cloſe quarters with 
an Enemy, has ſomewhat in it that is bar- 
barous and brutiſh: but when time and op- 
portunity calls upon you, then it is that you 
ought to engage, to prefer death to ſlavery 
and infamy.” 

Fourthly, Benevolence and affability are 
highly neceſſary in a miniſter ; he ought to 
reward thoſe who have merited well of their 
country, help the poor, ſupport the diſtreſſed, 
and aſſiſt thoſe who are unjuſtly oppreſſed : 
he ought to encourage literature, for that 
will give him many friends, and a better cha- 
racter than perhaps he deſerves. But tho 
men of letters often do honour to their pa- 
trons, yet if a miniſter be a prudent man, he 
will deſpiſe the fulſome praiſes of mercenary 
pens. He ought to forward the erecting of 
workhouſes, and ſuch publick edifices as may 
tend to the advantage of the people; but in 
being liberal, I muſt caution miniſters not to 
beſtow their benefits upon the undeſerving, 
and to take care, that by aſſiſting one, they 
do no prejudice to another ; which I am 
afraid they too often do. To load the peo- 
ple with taxes, and draw from them large 
ſums of money, to raiſe and enrich a few 
creatures, and mercenary tools, is a crime of 
the blackeſt dye; nay, wantonly to diflipate 
the people's ſubſtance, even amongſt good 
officers, and worthy perſons, is wrong, and 

quite 
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quite inconſiſtent with the virtue of benevo- 


lence; for by ſo doing many ſuffer, and are 
miſerable, that a few may flouriſh in wealth 
and affluence. The good of the whole is 
always to be in view, the end of ſociety is to 
be the rule of the conduct of every part of 
the ſociety, with which end the enriching a 
few, and impoveriſhing the many, is wholly 
inconſiſtent; as is alſo over-rewarding good 
offices or ſervices done to the nation, which 
is very often done, eſpecially in regard to ge- 
nerals. Let us conſider how ſparing the 
Romans in their virtuous days were to their 
victorious dictators and conſuls; they reward- 
ed and honoured them with everlaſting glory, 
but not by draining the poſſeſſions of the 
people. A miniſter may be reckoned bene- 
volent when he employs men who are in 
want, and at the ſame time are men of ca- 
pacity and integrity. Affability is very ſer- 
viceable to a miniſter; men in high ſtations 
are commonly envied, and when they are 
proud, moroſe, and ill-natured, they ſeldom 
fail of being hated; ſuch a miniſter in a free 
country, muſt expect the daily frowns of free 
men. He muſt expect to be lampooned, ſa- 
tirized, curſed and deteſted by the people. 
But if he is meek, affable, and gentle, he 
will have their praiſes, love, and eſteem. A 
humane behaviour will cover a multitude of 
faults; and methinks miniſters would always 


behave humanely, if they reflected on the 
muta- 
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mutability of ſublunary fortune. Such re- 
flection is ſufficient to check the inſolence of 
the moſt powerful and proud. Fortune is 
fickle, and her favours are generally of ſhort 
duration; therefore we ought to behave as 
men expecting an evil day, which is inſup- 
portable to, thoſe who have been unmcaſu- 
rably puffed up in proſperity; when adver- 
ſity attacks them, they are quite dejected, 

and ready to ſtoop to the meaneſt actions; 

but he who can be powerful and rich with a 
tranquil equal mind, will probably retain the 
ſame ſuperiority, when {tripped of wealth, 

and deprived of power. Many people are 
ſo void of thought as to look upon an evil 
day as a chimæra, or, at moſt, a very diſtant 
poſſibility. This, no doubt, was the caſe of 
Crœſus, when he was angry that Solon did 
not pronounce him happy ; but the philo- 
ſopher judged rightly, that a man 1s not to 


be declared happy while on this fide of the 


grave ; and poor Crœſus found it ſo when in 
chains, and placed on a pile of wood to be 
burned. 

To conclude this ſection, It is certain, that 
a miniſter will always have enemies ready to 
turn every accident to his diſadvantage ; but 
if he be really good, and diſcharges his duty, 
he will always have a majority of the nation 
on his fide, unleſs the factions that oppoſe 
him are extreamly powerful, 
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Se, III. It is not my deſign to enlarge 
on the duty or privileges of embaſſadors, as it 
is a ſubject already pretty much canvaſſed by 
ſeveral authors; therefore what I ſhall write 
on this head will be very little, conſidering 
the importance of the ſubject. Embaſladors 
ought to be men of knowledge, prudence, 
and courage; I have read in ſome hiſtory, 
and I believe in that of Siam, that in their 
miniſterial capacity embaſſadors are much 
contemned and deſpiſed at that court, being 
thought ſpies, and men who by profeſſion are 
ready to take hold of every occurrence, there 
being no ſecret ſo important which they do 
not divulge, and no friend ſo dear whom they 
will not facrifice to ſerve their purpoſes ; re- 
gardleſs of truth, and void of ſincerity. And 
indeed in this light they cannot be eſteemed. 
But if we look upon them as repreſentatives 
of princes, and as men honeſtly endeavouring 
to promote their country's advantage, as men 
who by their policy and prudence may diſ- 
cover plots and deſigns againſt their king and 
country ; in this view we ſhall readily grant 


that reſpect and eſteem are due to them, that 


they are very uſeful and neceſſary officers, 
that the end of their inſtitution is the benefit 
of mankind ; but then they muſt be men of 
virtue, and it is prudent that ſuch be choſen 
asare men of fortune, not wholly depending 
on their office. An embaſſador who is ca- 
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pable of being corrupted, is a ſcandal and 


diſgrace to a nation, and brings his tellow 
countrymen into the higheſt diſeſteem and 
contempt. On the contrary, a man who 
prefers the glory and welfare of his country 
to any private intereſt, is an honourable mo- 
nument, and laſting pillar of fame. A truly 
great ſoul will, tho' in the meaneſt circum- 
ſtances, withſtand all the force and charms 
of gaudy promiſes, glittering rewards, and 
dazling titles, when they are offered to him 
on conditions contrary to his country's good, 
There is nothing in the whole character of 
Fabricius that ſhews his excellency better than 
that honeſty of mind which would not allow 
him to be any way obliged to the enemy, 
tho' in a manner that a great many people 
would think very juſtifiable : but the worthy 
Fabricius ſmelled the bribe, tho' at a diſtance, 
and with difdain cruſhed its advances, But 
now -miniſters are not ſo ſcrupulous. Mer- 
chants and trading people are to be the eſpe- 
cial care of maſters ; they ſhould endeavour 
to obtain for them as many privileges and ad- 
vantages as they can, and demand ſatisfaction 
and reparation for the injuries and affronts 
which may be impoſed upon them, which 
demands ought to be fully backed by the au- 
thority of their maſters ; but miniſters muſt 
have great regard in their diſcourſe, memo- 
rials, &c. to uſe a becoming ſtile, worthy of 
being addreſſed to kings, who are not to be 
threatened 
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threatened by opprobrious language, which in 
common life 1s indecent, and in national af- 
fairs unpardonable. A prudent miniſter ſuits 
the boldneſs of his ſtile to circumſtances; 
ſometimes he may make great demands, at 
other times it is proper to draw back; and to 
know when to make advances, when to ſeem 
cool and indifferent, when to ſeem ſatisfied 
(which is to be very ſeldom) and when diſ- 
content, is an art very neceſſary for a mini- 
ſter. He ought likewiſe to have a proper 
correſpondence, in order to get good and 
early intelligence of what paſſes in the pri- 
vate cabinet, in the cloſets of other miniſters, 
and what ſchemes are upon the anvil, or 
ready to be put in execution ; which he is to 
encourage, or endeavour to deſtroy, as they 
have a good or bad aſpect to his country, it 
being often eaſter to fruſtrate a ſcheme be- 
fore it is compleated, than after. It fre- 
quently happens, that a miniſter ſhould yield 
in the beginning of an affair, by which he 
preſerves his honour ; it is very fooliſh to per- 
fiſt obſtinately in what mult at laſt be given 
up; by ſo doing, he brings himſelf into con- 
tempt, and renders his juſt remonſtrances of 
leſs weight. A miniſter ſhould be well verſed 
in paſt treaties, and have great quickneſs in 
the application of them. It is ſcandalous for 
an embaſſador to depend on his ſecretary to 
do his buſineſs ; for he who is not able to do 
it himſelf, (which ſome are not) whatever 
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his perſonal appearance may be, is very unfit 
for his poſt. It is therefore ſurprizing that 
any ſtate ſhould employ ſuch men ; for it is 
of the greateſt importance to have capable 
miniſters at foreign courts; they are men 
whoſe every action and expreſſion is taken 
notice of, and applied to their advantage or 
diſadvantage ; to the honour or diſhonour of 
their country. The right of ſending embaſ- 
ſadors is inherent to all independent legal 
ſtates, and the ſacredneſs of the perſons of 
embaſſadors is generally allowed, but not by 
all in the fame degree. Profane hiſtory, 
as Grotius obſerves, is full of inſtances of 
wars, undertaken for the ill uſage of embaſ- 
ſadors; and in the holy ſcriptures we read of 
a war made by king David againſt the Am- 
monites on that account.” Cicero likewiſe 

thought that the violation of the rights of 
embaſſy was ſufficient cauſe to declare war, 
as appears from his reproaching the people of 
Rome for their remiſſneſs on this head; 
in his oration for the Manilian law, calling to 
their minds the conduct of their anceſtors on 
this point; © Your forefathers often entered 
into war, to revenge the inſults and injuries 
affecting their merchants and ſeamen. With 
what reſentment then ought you to be fired, 
when by a ſingle expreſs, and at a peremp- 
tory hour, ſo many thouſand Roman citizens 
are put to the ſword? Some circumſtances of 
inſolence offered to their commiſſioners, were 
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by your anceſtors thought a juſtifiable reaſon 
for the utter demolition of Corinth, that eye 
of all enlightened Greece: and ſhall you 
tamely and coolly bear the tyrant, by whom 
a Roman embaſſador, who had been your 
conſul, felt the whip and the wheel, was 
bound, and butchered ? Your fathers reſented 
every infringement of Roman liberty ; and 
ſhall you ſupinely overlook the murder of 
Roman citizens ? Theſe avenged even a ver- 
bal inſult upon the dignity of their repre- 
{entative ; and ſhall the blood of a Roman 
embaſſador, ſhed in a cruel ignominious 
manner, cry for no vengeance from you? 
Romans, beware, bewarel leſt, as their tranſ- 
mitting to your hands this extent of empire 
was glorious for them, your inability to detend 
and preſerve it ſhould be infamous for you !” 
The name of an embaſſador ought to be 
ſo ſacred, that it ſhould be as ſafe amidſt the 
darts of the enemy as in the juriſdiction of al- 
lies; and unleſs it were ſo, princes would 
be at a great loſs to compoſe their diffe- 
rences, conclude treaties, or any way ma- 
nage affairs with each other. Therefore 
the dignity of embaſſadors ought to be pre- 
ſerved with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, and the 
violators thereof ſhould be regarded as ene- 
mies to mankind in general; for thereby 
they deſtroy the means of preſerving peace 
and friendſhip in the world. In my opinion, 
the perſon of an embaſſador ſhould be always 
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ſacred, except when he is acting the part of 
an enemy, forwarding a rebellion, or pro- 
moting ſedition in the ſtate where he is: in 
ſuch caſe he may be confined, his papers ex- 
amined, and if found guilty, treated as an 
enemy; nay, it is imprudent not to treat 
him fo: for, as Mr. Barbyrac judiciouſly 
obſerves, ©* The ſecurity of embaſſadors ought 
ſo to be underſtood, that it implies nothing 
contrary to the ſecurity of the powers to 
whom they are ſent, and who neither would 
nor ought to receive them on other terms. 
Now who does not ſee that embaſſadors 


would be leſs bold in attempting any thing 


againſt the ſovereign or members of a foreign 
ſtate, if they were apprehenſive that, in caſe 
of treaſon, or any conſiderable miſdemeanor, 
the ſovereign of the country ought to do 
himſelf juſtice, than if they have nothing to 
fear but correction from their maſter, which 
they may eafily avoid, either becauſe they 
are often ſecure of his connivance or tacit ap- 
probation, or becauſe they hope to find means 
to retire elſewhere, before they can be ap- 
prized of their crimes.” But when their 
crimes are not of this nature, then their per- 
ſons ſhould be free, and the crimes connived 
at; or a miniſter may be ordered to leave 
the kingdom, and ſatisfaction may be de- 
manded from his maſter. As to the do- 
meſticks of an embaſſador, they are likewiſe 
in a certain degree free; for they are not to 


be 
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be ſeized or puniſhed till firſt demanded of 
their maſter. The goods of a publick mi- 
niſter are likewiſe free, and, as Grotius ſays, 
© If he ſhall contract any debt, and have 
no real eſtate in the country, (as it com- 
monly happens) to diſcharge it with, appli- 
cation is to be made to him in a friendly 
manner, for the payment of it; and if he 
refuſe to pay it, application is in like manner 
to be made to his principal : and if he like- 
wiſe refuſe to pay, then muſt we, in the laſt 
place, have reſort to ſuch remedies as are 
provided againſt debtors reſiding in foreign 
countries.” 

It is very ſcandalous for miniſters to con- 
tract debts which they do not deſign to pay; 
it is very diſhonourable to their maſters, who 
in ſuch caſes ought to pay the creditors, re- 
paying themſelves out of the effects of their 
miniſters, who ought moreover to ſuffer for 
their bad intentions, and diſhoneſt deſigns. 

I cannot agree, without great limitations, to 
the opinion that the houſe of an embaſſador 
ſhould be an aſylum for criminals; for if this 
be allowed, it may be more dangerous to the 
ſtate than the rules of civil polity will admit 
of; nay, inconveniencies may happen which 
all the maxims of government guard againſt. 
Indeed where the refuge is not taken for 
crimes committed againſt the ſtate, or for ca- 
pital crimes, then force 1s not to be uſed, and 
the aſylum is ſacred: but then miniſters 

I ſhould 
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ſhould be very cautious, even in this caſe; 
for ſuch protections often cauſe diſputes, and 
give birth to differences not eaſily compoſed. 
It ought therefore always to be enquired, 
whether the perſon or perſons are accuſed of 
treaſon, or any way injuring or prejudicing 
the king or ſtate. A prince or ſtate is not 
obliged to admit an embaſſador againſt their 
will, but they are obliged to acquaint him. 
that they will not admit him, and may forbid 
him to enter their dominions. Princes to 
whom embaſſadors are not ſent, are not 
obliged to ſhew them the rights of embaſ- 
ſadors, unleſs they allow them paſſports as 
ſuch. A miniſter cannot be (ſtrictly) ſaid to 
repreſent his maſter till he is in the territories 
of thoſe to whom his maſter ſends him; 
and therefore he cannot pretend to the rights 
of an embaſſador till he arrives in the ſaid do- 
minions, Grotius is of the ſame opinion, 
The law of nations does not oblige thoſe 
thro' whoſe territories embaſſadors preſume to 
paſs without their paſſport. For it they be 
going to their enemies, or coming from their 
enemies, (this ſeems to be too general an ex- 
preſſion) or attempting in any other manner 
ads of hoſtility, they may lawfully be killed. 
Thus did the Athenians ſerve the embaſſadors 
that were going between the Spartans and 
Perſians. But ſuppoſe embaſſadors do meet 
with bad treatment without any ſuch reaſon, 
yet that law of nations whereof we * 
ſha 
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ſhall not be eſteemed, violated thereby, but 
only the friendſhip and dignity either of the 
potentate who ſent the embaſſador, or of him 
to whom he goes,” There ſhould be in 
every country laws prohibiting the people to 
inſult or moleſt embaſſadors in any manner; 
which laws ſhould be enforced by the ſevereſt 

nalties, Mobs are every where inconſiſtent 
with the order that ſhould prevail in ſociety 
they are commonly led by mad men, drove 
by fury and rage, frequently grounded on falſe 
repreſentations : againſt theſe a legiſlative 
power is to guard, and eſpecially provide, that 
they interfere not with the rights of embaſ- 
ſadors. In England the laws were detective 
on this head till the ſeventh year of queen 
Anne, when a law was enacted for preſerving 
ſuch rights. Thoſe who have a mind to read 
this ſubject handled at large, may have their 
information from a great many books, among 
the reſt, the works of Mr. Wicquetort, Cal- 
liere and Pacquet, 


Sect. IV. The clergy are the officers 
whoſe duty I ſhall in this ſection endeavour 
to ſet forth, they being men who have a 
more difficult part to act than moſt of them 
imagine. They ought to make it their con- 
ſtant ſtudy to inſtruct the ignorant, reform 
the wicked, and, by reafoning, gain converts 
to their religion. They are to ſet forth the 
deteſtable nature of ſin, in whatſoever ſhape 
I 2 or 
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or perſon it is found; repreſent to people 
their errors, and by their example, as well as 
doctrine, ſet forth the malignity of vice. 
They are to endeavour to free people from 
ſuperſtition, the mother of falſe religi on 
When their ſentiments are ſet forth in theory, 
they muſt ſeal them by their practice; this is 
the beſt method to make people believe them 
ſincere in their profeſſion, and to cauſe others 
to follow their precepts. Some, perhaps, 
may ſay, if a man does but preach a ſound 
doctrine, and in the pulpit deliver ſuch diſ- 
courſes as are agreeable to the church of 
which he pretends to be a member; it is of 
little conſequence to ſociety in what manner 
he himſelf lives: his auditors are to conſider 
the reaſonableneſs of his precepts, and act 
accordingly. But we find by experience, that 
the conduct of a preacher has very great in- 
fluence on the conduct of his congregation. 
If a parſon ſhould compoſe a ſermon againſt 
ſwearing, drunkenneſs, adultery, or the like 
crimes; and after that ſhould ſwear, get 
drunk, and commit adultery; he would have 
a great many to imitate his practice, and who 
would aſſert, in their own vindication, that 
the prieſt ſet them an example ; that all he 
talked about heaven and hell being the reward 
and puniſhment of virtue and vice, was what 
he certainly did not himſelf believe, ſince he 
lived fo oppoſite to ſuch a belief : that as he 
knows beſt what is finful, they cannot have 
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better authority for regulating their morals» 
than their prieſt's practice. This is a defence 
that has often been in the mouths of men 
who have committed ſuch ſins. It is cer- 
tainly true, that when a man acts contrary to 
what he pretends to be his greateſt intereſt, 
he plainly ſhews that he does not believe 
what he pretends to believe. Chriſtianity 
could: not have made ſuch progreſs as it has 
done, had not Chriſt and his apoſtles con- 
firmed their preaching by their practice. 
What effect would any of the precepts or 
doctrines of our Saviour have had, unleſs he 
himſelf had followed them, and left us an 
example to imitate ? People were very much 
prejudiced againſt him, and would have been 
much more ſo, had his practice been contrary 
to the univerſal tenor of his doctrine. They 
who are already in orders, and are to ordain 
others, ought to be very cautious whom they 
receive ; they ſhould enquire into the cha- 
racters and manners of thoſe who are to enter 
into holy orders, and only admit ſuch as have 
led a virtuous, regular life, who have been 
temperate, and diligent in fitting themſelves 
for the holy office, and who are capable of 
performing their duty. There are many 
clergymen in cvery country who would do 
much more ſervice to ſociety, were they fol- 
lowing a plough, or working at ſea, rather 
than talking from a pulpit. A clergyman 
ought to have only one living; it is a very 
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bad cuſtom to allow any prieſt to have the 
benefit of two or three churches : he muſt 
be very covetous, who accepts them, and is 
guilty of great injuſtice ; for he deprives other 
people of ſo much income as he hath more 
than a ſingle pariſh, and to which he hath no 
right; ſeeing it is impoſſible he can diſcharge 
his duty to them all, one church being ſuffi- 
cient to employ any one man, Let one of 
thoſe grave gentlemen go among his pari- 
ſhioners, and teach thoſe who ſtand in need of 


being taught the principles of their religion; 
let him viſit and comfort the ſick and af- 


flicted, endeavour to reform the wicked, con- 
firm and fix the wavering; in ſhort, let him 
but act agreeable to the relation he ſtands in 


. to each of his pariſhioners, and I am ſure he 


will find work enough, and that he has not 
much time to ſpare for other churches. This 
reaſon alſo prevails with me when I am to 
judge whether clergymen ought to enjoy any 
civil employment; I think they muſt neglect 
one Concern, either their ſpiritual or temporal ; 
and therefore 1 am againſt their being in any 
other ſtation than eccleſiaſtical, There is 
among the clergy, eſpecially thoſe of higher 
rank and dignity, a crime which I beg leave 


to take notice of. It is a neglect of preach- 


ing. Inſtead of inſtructing their flock them- 
ſelves, they leave it to an inferior paſtor or 
curate, and think they do their duty if they 
favour the people with two or three ſermons 

in 
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in a year. This is a fault, which, if they ſe- 
riouſly conſider, they muſt be very ſenſible | 
of. To me it appears a horrid crime for a 
man to leave to another the ſalvation of ſouls 
with which he himſelf is entruſted. The 
crime proceeds from pride, indolence and 
thoughtleſneſs ; the two former muſt in this 
caſe ceaſe, if men would ſeriouſly reflect on 
the ſubject, and conſider the end of their in- 
ſtitution, and the great charge incumbent upon 
them, 

To conclude this head, a clergyman who 
acts as he ought to do, is a moſt beneficial 
member of ſociety, and may be of very 
great ſervice to a nation; a few good prieſis 
may prevent many evils happening to a coun- 
try, and deſerve the eſteem and reſpect of 
every member of ſociety. As Machiavel 
obſerves; © Take away religion, and take 
away the foundation of government;” ſo if 
you take away or diſreſpect the miniſters 
thereof, you will from the generality of man- 
kind take away religion itſelf. 

We have many weakneſſes ſurrounding 
us, and are biaſſed by many paſſions, which 
muſt be ſometimes winked at, and wiſe go- 
vernors will readily allow ſome inconvenien- 
cies for the fake of greater utility ; and there- 
fore when prieſts obſerve the main end of their 
inſtitution, they may be indulged in a little 
enthuſiaſm, which, if rightly applied, and 
managed with {kill, cannot be hurtful to ſo- 
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ciety. But as for violent, hot-headed, per- 


ſecuting prieſts, they are peſts to a nation, 


and often bring upon a country the greateſt 
misfortunes ; they ſow ſedition, corrupt 
men's morals, and inſtead of ſhewing them 
the path to heaven, they lead them in the 
way to hell. The miſchiefs that thoſe fiends 
have brought upon mankind, ſurpaſs thoſe of 
tyranny, oligarchy, or anarchy, Even in thoſe 
latter ages the greateſt enormities, the moſt 
barbarous cruelties that ever afflicted man- 
kind, have been the product, and the con- 
trivance of wicked prieſts, Read the hiſtory 
of the maſſacre in Ireland, and you will be 
ſurprized that men could ſhake off humani 

to ſuch a degree as you there find they do. 
Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is full of the like hor- 
rible relations. In France the civil wars, 
which were the effects of prieſtcraft, de- 
voured, as Puffendorf and others tell us, 
above a million, deſtroyed nine cities, four 
hundred villages, twenty thouſand churches, 


two thouſand monaſteries, and ten thouſand 
houſes. 


Sect. V. Let us now conſider the duty of 
judges and magiſtrates, to whom impartiality 
is firſt to be recommended. A judge who 
finds himſelf any way prejudiced, ought not 
to proceed in the cauſe; for from him who is 
inclined to favour one party, and diſcourage 


the other, juſtice cannot be expected: be- 


cauſe, 
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cauſe, in ſuch a caſe, judgment is likely to 
be given as the paſſions of the judge direct, 

not as reaſon, and the nature of the cauſe re- 
quires. A judge ſhould not be influenced by 
any motive but juſtice, a deſire of clearing 
the innocent, and bringing the guilty to a juſt 
puniſhment. A judge ought to have the 
ſame impartiality for all men, and is to diſtri- 
bute juſtice with an equal hand to friends, 

relations, acquaintances, and ſtrangers. Thus 
Brutus prefering juſtice, and his country's 
good, to all other conſiderations, condemned 
his ſons : he doomed them to ſcourging and 
death, for conſpiring againſt the liberty of 
Rome. A judge is not to be enticed by any 
conſideration whatſoever, to decline righteous 
Jadgment. The poor and diſtreſſed will find 
in a good magiſtrate the ſame uſage as the 
rich and powerful; he will favour no cauſe 


which has not juſtice to plead in its behalf. 


A good magiſtrate examines the evidences and 


circumſtances on each fide of the queſtion ; 
he is a counſellor for the poor, and defends 
the oppreſſed: he will reſign his office, and 


all his poſſeſſions, rather than pronounce 


judgment contrary to reaſon, and the law 


which ought to be the rule of his conduct. 
He is not to be deterred either by threatnings 
or by promiſes, nor by the ſmiles or frowns 
of the world, from what is right. He is al- 
ways fixed in his reſolution of acting agree- 
able to the end of his inſtitution, and care- 


fully 
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fully avoids entering into any meaſures de- 
ſtruEtive*to his country. He is ready, in a 
juſt cauſe, to ſerve his prince with life and 
fortune, but will reſign both rather than obey 
unjuſt commands. He will enquire into and 
endeavour to reform the manners of looſe 
idle people, for whom, as far as the laws of 
the nation allow, he will find work, he will 


order the vagabond to labour, and do ſome- 


thing for the advantage of ſociety; ſuch a 
conduct, would to England, as a judicious 
author long ſince obſerved, Be the opening 
a new vein of treaſure of ſome millions ſter- 
ling per annum ; it would be a preſent eaſe 
to every particular man of ſubſtance, and a 
laſting benefit to the whole body of the king- 
dom: for it would not only nouriſh, but in- 
creaſe the numbers of the people, of which 
many thouſands periſh every year, by thoſe 
diſcaſes contracted under a ſlothful poverty.” 
A magiſtrate of this kind is a great bleſſing 
to ſociety, and certainly enjoys a ſerenity of 
mind, and contentment unknown to the 
greateſt part of the world. Such a man 
can look back with ſatisfaction, and forward 
with glorious and well - grounded expectations; 
vhereas the wicked judge muſt, I think, be 


plagued, even in his moſt flouriſhing con- 


dition, with a wounded conſcience, and when 
apprehenſive of appearing before a juſt God, 
muſt be tormented with the moſt horrible 
agonies, and ſelf-condemning tort ures, _ 
1 wil 
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will the innocent whon i hath oppreſſed, 
and thoſe who have ſuffer ed by his unjuſt 
judgment appear to his guilty ſoul as ſo many 
witneſſes againſt him requiring vengeance on 


his head. 


Set, VI. Governors of towns, cities and 
other places are to be always prepared and 
ready againſt an invaſion, they are to take 
care that the fortifications be kept in good 
order and repair, and muſt beware of truſting 
too much to places which may be eſteemed 
by nature impregnable. From ſuch ſecurity, 
misfortunes have often happened, thus Sardis 
was taken by neglecting that place which 
faced the mountain Tmolus ; where they 
thought there was no danger. But Herodo- 
tus tells us that Hyrzades the Mardian had 
ſeen a Lydian come down this precipice the 
day before, to take up a helmet that was 
dropped ; and after he had attentively ob- 
ſerved and conſidered the thing, he aſcended 
the ſame way, followed by divers Perſians ; 
and being ſoon ſupported by greater num- 
bers, the city of Sardis was thus taken and 
plundered. In a garriſon care is to be taken 
to have a ſufficient quantity of victuals and 
ammunition ; to neglect this is unpardonable, 
tor hereon depends the ſafety of the-place ; 
and during a ſiege prudence and caution are 
as good qualifications in the governor as cou- 
rage, for without the former, it is more 
than 
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than probable tliat a prudent beſieger will 
take in a very ſhort time the ſtrongeſt hold 
whatſoever, therefore Machiavel juſtly ob- 
ſerves that ©* thoſe who are beſieged are to 
be very careful of the tricks and ſurprizes of 
the enemy, and therefore they are not to re- 
ly upon the countenance that he carries, but 


rather to ſuſpect there is ſome fraud or de- 


ceit that will fall heavily upon them, if the 

fuffer themſelves to be deluded. Domitius 
Calvinus beſieging a town made it his cuſtom 
every day to march round the walls with a 
good part of his army; the garriſon fancying 
by degrees that it was only for his recreation, 
began to ſlacken their guards, of which Do- 
mitius having notice, fell ſuddenly upon them 
and carried the town. Other generals have 
had intelligence of relief that was expected in 
the town, and having habited a certain num- 
ber of their ſoldiers, and diſpoſed them under 
counterfeit enſigns, like thoſe which the be- 
ſieged expected, they were received into the 
gates, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the town.“ 
It is not my deſign (even were J in any de- 
gree capable, which I am not) to ſet forth the 
military duty; the civil is the ſubject of my 
theme, therefore to proceed. It is the duty 
of a governor to preſerve to the citizens and 
magiſtrates their freedom and liberty and not 
invade their rights and privileges as they too 
often do ; as likewiſe not to make any private 
advantage of their power to the prejudice of 
I the 
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the people; it is indeed in moſt of theſe gen- 
tlemen's option either to perform or neglect 

their duty, but their being maſters, does not 

in the leaſt juſtify them when they employ 

their authority againſt thoſe, whom they are 

appointed to defend. They are not only to 

refrain from violence theſelves but are to re- 

ſtrain all thoſe officers and ſoldiers who are 

under their command from diſturbing and 
moleſting the citizens, an evil which often 
happens and meets with impunity. Com- 

mon ſoldiers and indeed officers are apt to 
behave with great inſolence and impudence 
towards the gentlemen and inhabitants of the 
places where they happen to be: this is 
what governors ought to prevent as much as 
they are able, and they may do it by pre- 
ſerving order and regularity, and aſſiſting the 
magiſtrates in ſuppreſſing diſorders, riots, and 
tumults, as alſo by ſetting a good example, 
leading a temperate, regular life free from 
thoſe extravagance, and debauches, which the 
falſe politeneſs of the age ; hath introduced. 
Before I end this head, I muſt recommend 
to all governours to beware of uſing any 
mean diſhoneſt way of encreaſing their for- 
tunes, ſeveral have been guilty of ſuch a 
practice, but certainly ſuch men cannot diſ- 
charge their duty, A man of this ſtamp 
muſt wink at a great many things, paſs over 
many faults and miſdemeanours in men from 
whom they expect to gain money. A 


good 
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good general by the very match and demean- 
our of a regiment can make a near gueſs at the 
underſtanding and abilities of the colonel, if 
he be unſkilful and without diſcipline, every 


private centinel ſhall carry the marks of it 


about him. The ſame holds and much more 
ſtrongly in the government of higher mat- 
ters: It muſt therefore be of great impor- 
tance to the ſtate that he who is to command 
a country containing many thouſand families, 


ſhould be a man of abilities, experience, dex- 


terity, courage, temper and virtue, he ought 
to be endowed with ſuch a general know- 
ledge as may comprehend the nature of the 
ſoil where he is, what improvements it 1s 
capable of, and what trades will be moſt ad- 
vantageous to it. He ſhould be able likewiſe 
to look into the genius of the people he 1s 
to govern, He ſhould be a man of diſcipline, 
ſobriety and juſtice, for he that is not ſo in 
his own perſon can never expect order nor 
compel others to obey the laws.” To pre- 
vent corruption in Governors it would be per- 
haps a good method, as the ſame author ob- 
{erves, to give large appointments to them, not 
allowing them any perquiſites, or to draw 
any advantages from the inhabitants. 


Sect. VII. Officers either military or na- 
val have a very great charge upon them. The 
paſſions and inconſtant temper of mankind, 
the variety of deſires and inclinations attend- 


ing 
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ing us, the love of extending our poſſeſſions 
by invading thoſe of others, have rendered it 
neceſſary in moſt countries to keep for their 
defence a number of men whoſe trade is 
war. And the ſame reaſon teaches us the 
neceſſity of employing officers to command 
thoſe men, and to inſtruct them in their 
duty and proceedings. Great care is to be 
had in the choice of officers: men of 
integrity and honour ought to be in the ſer- 
vice: men whoſe fortune and condition of 
life raiſe them above the power of bribery 
and corruption, Commanders ought to be 
men of courage and prudence, and muſt 
remember that they are commiſſioned to 
detend their country and preſerveits rights and 
conſtitution, therefore whatſoever is incon- 
ſiſtent with this end they ſhould deteſt and 
abhor. They are to keep order and regula- 
rity among the people under their command 
and take care of them, not abuſing or bar- 
barouſty puniſhing them for trivial miſtakes ; 
a fault of which both land and ſea officers 
are often guilty : I ſuppoſe they imagine it 
is ſomewhat noble in them to carry them- 
ſelves with an abſolute haughty air to thoſe 
of inferior ſtation: but alas thisisa wrong way 
to glory, and the longer they purſue it the 
farther they will be from true honour, I there- 
fore adviſe them to leave off their domineer- 
ing way, and inſtead of being proud and 
cruel, learn if poffible to be affable and mo” 

tle, 
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tle ; this they may do without being familiar, 
and ſuch a 3 will afford to themſelves 
a great ſatisfaction, and inſtead of the curſes, 
they will receive the bleſſings of many fa 
milies. To do to others, as in reaſon we 
could deſire them to do to us, reciprocal cir- 


cumſtances conſidered, is a rule which ad- 


mits of no exceptions, but theſe officers act 
quite contrary to this rule who ſwear at and 
unmercifully beat the poor people; they then 
do what they would think very hard and 


unreaſonable were they in the lamentable 


caſe of thoſe injured wretches; ſwearing and 


curſing ſeem to be vices entailed upon the 
weak who are veſted with command, and 
yet they are vices which of all others are 
leaſt becoming that ſtation ; as it diſcovers 
an impotence of mind, unable to bear power 

without being intoxicated with its effects. 
Nay it has been even ſeen that ſome have 
thereby loſt their ſenſes, and by an elevation 
of fortune and authority, have become 
mad. Spirit and courage are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in ofticers, but the great art is to tem- 
per them with prudence, policy and circum- 
ſpection. Many eminent ſervices have been 
done by a cunning and deliberate proceeding, 
An oflicer is to obſerve every circumſtance, 
and lay hold on every opportunity which 
may be ſerveciable to the deſign and end in- 
tended. A good officer will fight bravely 
and valiantly, but will not be actuated by rage 
and 
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and paſſion, He will lay down his life and 
forfeit his fortune and every thing that is va- 
luable to him, to ſerve his country and pro- 
mote its intereſt, but otherwiſe he will be 
very cautious in expoſing himſelf to dangers 
or death. He is not fit to be a ſuperior of- 
ficer who for no other reaſon than to be re- 


puted bold and couragious will hazard his 


perſon perhaps to the deſtruction of thou- 
ſands. Theſe men do not conſider the detri- 


ment that may happen to their own party by 


ſo doing, or the abyſs of trouble they may in- 
yolve their own country in. Officers muſt 
above all things beware of turning their arms 
againſt their country, they are to ſuffer the 
worſt uſage that can be, nay death itſelf, be 
it ever ſo unmerited, rather than apply this 
deſperate remedy, which will tranſmit their 
names and memory with infamy to poſte- 


rity. The great Camillus had ſerved his 


countrymen gloriouſly and honourably, for 
which they were very ungrateful and unjuſt- 
ly fined him, but notwithſtanding this, it 
throws a ſtain upon his character that, going 
into . baniſhment, he prayed the gods that if 
he ſuffered unjuſtly they would take the firſt 
opportunity of making his ungrateful country 
ſenſible of what ſhe loſt in loſing him. Even 
for this bad wiſh he was to be blamed, though 
he came far ſhort of the incenſed Coriolanus, 
who having as he thought been ungratefully 
treated by his country, went over to the ene- 
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my, engaged them to make war againft the 
Romans, put himſelf at the head of their 
forces, led them againſt his country, which 
he deſtroyed with fire and ſword, till through 
weaknets, not virtue, he was influenced by 
the entreaties of his mother to defiſt, and to 
ſuſpend his wicked arms. By this action, 
Coriolanus ſullied and eclipſed all his good 
qualides and former glories, Oh how bar- 
barons is it! for men to ſheath their ſwords 
in the bodies of their aſſociates; and ſpill 
the blood of their fellow citizens which they 
once ſolemnly proteſted to defend and pre- 
ſerve: ſuch men lay afide all ties and hu- 
manity, they ſavagely wallow in the blood 
of their beit friends, their neareſt relations 
and moſt familiar acquaintances. It is ſur- 
prizing that men ſhould fo far ſhake off hu- 
manity as not to be ſhocked at the thought 
of being the occaſion of ſuch deſolation and 
miſery. Of a kin to theſe are the princes 
who in free countries endeavour to render 
tizemſelves abſolute, and deſtroy the liberty 
of their people, as are alſo thoſe officers who 
are the vile inſtruments they employ for ob- 
taining their ends. This would have been the 
caſe of king James the ſecond's army had 
they aided that prince in his wicked ſcheme 
of ruining England by introducing popery 
and tlavery, but as they declared in favour 
of liberty and the religion by law eſtabliſhed, 
they remain eternal monuments of fame and 
glory; 
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glory and accordingly their memories will 
be perpetuated with honour and applauſe. 


Sect. VIII. The officers whoſe duty are 
now to be conſidered are receivers and ga- 
therers of the publick revenues, and the prin- 
cipie qualification requiſite in them is honeſty, 
If they have honeſty, they may eafily attainto 
all other qualities neceſſary for them, and may 
be juſtly eſteemed uſeful and beneficial mem- 
bers of ſociety, but if they are men of diſ- 
honeſt looſe principles they become very per- 
nicious and hurtful, When they embezzle 
the publick money and apply it to their own 
private uſe, they are guilty of robbing every 
man in the nation of ſo much money, as 
each man's proportion is, in what they have 
taken, It depends very much on- thoſe who 
are at the head of the treaſury, that other 
officers do their duty; if they are active, 
knowing men, diligent in inſpecting and ex- 
amining the inferior officers; it is more than 
probable that inferior officers will act agree- 
able to the ends of their inſtitution and the 
intereſt of the nation. But when the chief 
men of the revenues are negligent or ignorant 
in the manner of collecting or in eitimating 
the produce of any duty or tax, inferior of- 
ficers will be likewiſe negligent, and will 
ſcarce be able to reſiſt the temptation of cheat- 
ing and defrauding the government. Thus 
in England, as a judicious author wrote above 
| K 2 thirty 
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thirty years ago, the ſucceſs which attended 
the management that ended in 1689, * was 
chiefly to be attributed to the wiſdom and 
ſteady conduct of thoſe noble perſons who, 
while they governed at the head of the trea- 
ſury, in their ſeveral turns, did more at 
Whitehal towards keeping this branch in 
order, than was done in Broad-ſtreet. When 
the principal officers and commiſſioners of 
every revenue were in a manner of their 
chooſing, and under their direction, they took 
care that the King ſhould be well and dili- 
gently ſerved, and the publick taſted the be- 


nefit of that great power which was truſted 
with them.” 


BH AT. FF. 
Some general deduFions from the whole. 


Y nature all men ſeem to be equal. No 

one 1s ſuperior to another, but in a 

itate of ſociety this equality cannot be entirely 
kept, ſome muſt be entruſted with power 
over others, but this truſt is to be for the 
good of the whole, and given in ſuch a man- 
ner as to put it out of the power of tnoſe 
who are entruſted with it ro make a bad uſe 
of it, for they do not enjoy it to pleaſe their 
paſſions but to procure eaſe and ſafety to the 
whole, whoſe intereſt ſhould always be pre- 
terred to that of a few. The real ſtrength 
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and riches of a country conſiſts in the num- 
ber of people, therefore it is reaſonable that 
their good ſhould be the chief ſpring to the 
conduct of their governors. It is from the 
peoples labour and induſtry that kings are up- 
held in their grandeur, that they are enabled 
to live in plenty, and to indulge in luxury; 
it is by the people that battles are fought and 
princes maintained in their dominions, which 
when they conſider they cannot but ſee the 
cruelty of oppreſſing their benefactors and 
ſupporters. When kings endeavour to ſup- 
preſs the rights of mankind, they become the 
enemies of "mankind, and put themſelves in a 
itate of war with them; it is a wrong notion 
of ſome people, who aſſociate with their idea 
of a king, abſolute right over their fellow 
creatures. The word ſignifies to be cunning, 
or to know more than other people, for in an- 
cient times, kings were choſen on account of 
their ſuperior knowledgeand virtue whicheafily 
drew reſpect from their fellow aſſociates, who 
on ſuch account choſe tnem for their leaders, 
which they continued to be, fo long as they 
made good uſe of their talents and authority. 

Nothing ſeems more inconſiſtent with the 
natural equality of people, than the unequal 
diviſion of property which prevails in molt 
ſocieties now in the world, the reaſon of 
which perhaps is, that very few governments 


at preſent ſeem to be built upon a regard to 


man's general rights, but to particular intereſts, 
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and the wider thoſe intereſts are from the in- 
tereſts of the whole, policy directs the in- 
equality of property to be likewiſe wider, 
When the ſenators of Rome aimed at an ab- 
ſolute ſway over the Roman people, they 
knew very well they could never attain it, 
except they broke through the Agrarian law 
eſtabliſhed at the inſtitution of the firſt go- 
vernment, which accordingly they did, and 
got the property of the greateſt part of the 
commonwealth into their own hands, by 
which means they thought to make the peo- 
ple entirely dependant on them, which they 
would have done had not they drove their 
tyranny to extremity, The people them- 
ſelves, as we may obſerve in many of their 
| ſtruggles for liberty, were very ſenſible of this 
truth. So that it behoves all popular govern- 
ments to have property diftributed among the 
whole as equally as the nature of .the thing 
can admit of, and then the ſupreme power 
will be alſo in the whole. Ariſtocratical policy 
requires the property of the ſtate to be in a 
few ; and monarchial policy requires the bal- 
lance of property to lean in favour of the mo- 
narch. | 

In proportion to the diſtribution of pro- 
perty will be the ballance of power in a mix- 
ed government, Hence it will appear that 
in a government like that of England to gain 
power to the king, a miniſtry muſt get large 
{upplies granted, to raiſe which will require 


a great 
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a great number of officers, who become de- 
pendants ready to execute all orders ; for this 
reaſon the preſent funds eſtabliſhed for paying 
the intereſt and principal of their debts might 
in the hands of a wicked government be 
be made uſe of to make them ſlaves, and no 
wicked miniſters will be for paying off the 
debts, or diſcharging the incumberances, be- 
cauſe whatever ſervice this might be to the 
nation, their power would be thereby leſſened. 

In whatever form a government is, the 
people, as has been ſaid, are the ſupport of it, 
and conſtitute the main part of the ſociety, 
and in them is originally the ſoverign power, 
which they confer on what perſon or perſons 
they pleaſe. 

To remain in a ſtate of nature feems not 
to have been the deſign of the Deity, who 
has fo formed mankind, that without ſome 
help from their fellow creatures it is hardly 
poſſible they can arrive at the years of ma- 
turity, fo that a {ſocial ſtate betters their 
condition, or at leaſt is intended to do ſo. 
And, as among a multitude of people, there 
muſt be ſome regulations agreed on, and 
ſome men choſen and inveſted with power 
to enforce theſe regulations, fo there muſt 
be ſome form of government ; whatever that 
form may. be, we may eaſily ſee, from con- 
ſidering a number of people in a ſtate of na- 
ture, that the governors can never be juſtly 
inveſted with a power to oppreſs, this being 
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contrary to the end for which God created 
men focial creatures. From reflecting on 
this end, we may likewiſe ſee, that men 
in ſociety are entituled to all the rights they 
enjoyed in a ſtate of nature, that do not 
interfere with the rights of the ſociety in ge- 
neral, or of the aſſociates in particular; now 
among theſe natural rights, that of worſhip- 
ping God according to the dictates of a 
man's own reaſon ſeems to be one of the 
principal: that God is to be worſhipped, I 
take for granted, it not being the buſineſs of 
this work to prove it, if ſo, it muſt be allowed 


that he has endowed all men with a capacit 


to find out a proper method for doing it, elſe 
he cannot expect it; this capacity muſt conſiſt 
in a man's rational faculty, and ſo every man's 
reaſon in a ſtate of nature without revelation, 
is a law to direct him in all the circumſtances 
of life, but not to direct another; he havin 
for his law, his own reaſon to guide him, by 
which he is to be judged, and not by another 
man's. Therefore to conform to another man's 
judgment in religion contrary to my own rea- 
ſon is, firſt, a crime for neglecting the law God 
has given me; and ſecondly, doubly fo, in 
caſe the opinion to which I conform happens 
to be wrong. 

This right of judging for one's ſelf in a ſtate 
of nature, will not I think be denied, and it 
ſtands equally good in ſociety. Indeed a 
man is not to trouble the ſociety on this ac- 


count, 
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count, if he does, he is liable to be puniſhed 
for the trouble he gives, but not for his opi- 
nion, which has nothing to do with ſociety, ' 
or ſociety with it. Society cannot be the bet- 
ter or worſe for mens ſpeculative notions, for 
their actions they may, and therefore have a 
right] to interfere with them, when they are 
effected by them, but not elſe. The end of 
ſociety is not to teach men the way to heaven 
(that is a man's own buſineſs) but to procure 
them good in this life. What has been faid 
is, I think, ſufficient to prove, that in ſociety a 
man preſerves his natural right to worſhip 
God in the manner that to him ſeemeth beſt ; 
but as ſome people are apt to be mightily 
{wayed by the authority of a great name, I 
teave to inſert a paragraph from the 
works of the celebrated Mr. Locke, That 
the whole juriſdiction of the magiſtrate reaches 1 
only to civil concernments; and that all ci- 1 
vil power, right and dominion is bounded 
and confined to the only care of promoting 
theſe things ; and that it neither can nor ought 
in any manner, to be extended to the ſalva- 4 
| tion of fouls, theſe following conſiderations 1 
ſcem to ime abundantly to demonſtrate. The 
care of fouls is not committed to the civil 
magiſtrate any more than to other men. It 
is not committed unto him, I fay, by God; lf 
becauſe it appears not, that God has ever gi- 1 
ven any ſuch authority to one man over ano- 
ther, as to compel any one to his religion. 
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Nor can any ſuch power be veſted in the 
magiſtrate by conſent of the people ; becauſe 
no man can ſo far abandon the care of his 
own falvation, as blindly to leave it to the 
choice of any other, whether prince or ſub- 
ject, to preſcribe to him what faith or wor- 
ſhip he ſhall embrace : for no man can, if 
he would, conform his faith to the dictates of 
another. All the life and power of true re- 
ligion conſiſts in the inward and full perſua- 
ſion of the mind; and faith is not faith with- 
out believing. Whatever profeſſion we make, 
to whatever outward worſhip we conform, if 
we are not fully ſatisfied in our own mind, that 
the one is true, and the other well pleaſing 
unto God, ſuch profeſſion and ſuch practice, 
far from being any furtherance, are indeed 
great obſtacles to our ſalvation. For in this 
manner, inſtead of expiating other fins, by 
| the exerciſe of religion, I fay, in offering to 
God Almighty ſuch a worſhip, as we eſteem 
to be diſpleaſing unto him, we add unto the 
number of our other ſins, thoſe alſo of hypo- 
criſy and contempt of his divine majeſty.” 
Another right which men preſerve in ſociety 
is a liberty to communicate their thoughts to 
each other both by words and writing. Thus 
liberty is a characteriſtick of a free govern- 
ment, as it is not allowed in arbitrary govern- 
ments, it being inconſiſtent with the policy 
of abſolute monarchies; for nothing tends 
more to the defeating any pernicious ſcheme or 
fur- 
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furthering any ſalutary one than the liberty 
of the preſs. Good kings and good miniſters 
will not endeavour to deſtroy it, tho it ſhould 
be ſometimes abuſed, for truth ſooner or later 
will prevail and do honour to its friends, as 
it will bring infamy on its enemies, I allow 
ſome inconveniencies may happen to flow 
from it ; but we are to remember nothing is 
perfect on this fide of time. Society itſelf 
has its flaws, therefore all that a wiſe man 
can do 1s to diſtinguiſh betwixt two evils, and 
to chooſe the leaſt ; and certainly the evil at- 
tending this Palladium of the liberties of a 
free people, is not worth mentioning in com- 
pariſon of the inexpreſſible advantages it pro- 
duces. It is greatly owing to this, that we 
find in difterent nations ſuch difference in 
ſenſe, judgment, policy, arts and ſciences. 
A liberty of diſpoſing of our property and 
aright, tohave it ſecure from allarbitrary force, 
is another natural right which we preterve in 
ſociety ; as alſo pertonal ſecurity, for that man 


cannot be called free, who is liable to fines 


or impriſonment, without any reaſon founded 
upon the ordinances of the community, 

Theſe rights, with ſeveral others, are in- 
feparable from the end of aſſociation, and 
whoever endeavours to deftroy them or de- 
prive aſſociates of them, puts himſelf into a 
ſtate of war with ſociety, and forfeits what- 
_ prerogatives or privileges he before en- 
ved. ; 
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Of War. 


Sect. 1. Of the lawfulneſs of war. 


Lay it down as an undiſputed maxim, that 
there is property in the world, which is 
either of perſons or goods. Where property 
is, there muſt be a right to maintain that 
property, and in a ſtate of nature that is the 
property of every man, which he takes to 
himſelf, provided it is not already in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of another; and ſuch property every 
man has a right to defend, and enjoy the be- 
nefit ariſing from it. But to live thus inde- 
pendent of each other, being attended by 
many inconveniences from the imperfection of 
human nature, mankind entered into ſociety, 
and as people multiplied, they ſpread abroad 
on the earth and formed different ſocieties; 
thence aroſe a general as well as a particular 
property, and conſequently a general right. In 
ſociety ſeveral particular rights are given up, 
in order to enjoy others with ſecurity. In a 
ſtate of nature every man, when injured, has 
a right to do juſtice to himſelf; but this right 
in ſociety was given up, and juſtice is referred 
to judges appointed for that purpoſe ; there- 
fore a man 1s not now to right himſelf, un- 
leſs there be no other means for his ſafety, 
which may happen, as Grotius obſerves, 
| «© When 
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« When the judge cannot be waited for with- 
out certain danger or damage ; or if a man 
be in places not inhabired, or if the judge 
will not take cognizance of matters in diſpute.” 
But if the way to juſtice be open, then the 
natural right fails. As to the degree of re- 
ſentment, to which a man in the ſtate of na- 
ture may juſtly go, it is a diſputable point. 
The rule of Moſes Maimonides may be uſe- 
ful on this occaſion, ©* No private perſon is 
permitted to kill another, except in defence 
of that which, if once loſt, is irreparable, as 
life and chaſtity,” To reſent to death inju- 
ries of (mall moment, is inconſiſtent with 
reaſon and conſequently with the law of na- 
ture. But reaſon does not oblige us not to 
reſent injuries at all; neither do I think that 
the commands of the goſpel are to be taken 
in the literal ſenſe ; the precept is to love our 
neighbours as ourſelves, not better ; but if 
we bear injuries without any reſentment, and 
prefer the ſafety of another to our own, then 
we plainly ſhew that we exceed the precept. 
To avoid diſputes and deſpiſe ſmall affronts 
for the ſake of publick quiet, is very com- 
mendable, truly heroick and becomes a good 
chriſtian ; but to ſuffer an aſſault upon life 
or virtue, without reſenting the ſame if it is 
in our power, is neither our duty as men or 
chriſtians. If one man aſſaults another, the 
man aſſaulted has a right to defend himſelf 
with his utmoſt power, whatever ſtation the 


aſſaulter 
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aſſaulter may be in, or whatever character he 
may bear. Men entered into ſociety, to pre- 
ſerve in ſafety the greateſt advantages they 
could pretend to in the ſtate of nature, but 
nothing can be more advantageous or more 
excellent, than the enjoyment of life and 
virtue, and therefore the opinion of ſome au- 
thors ſeems not to be well founded, which 
does not allow ſelf-defence againſt thoſe in 
publick ſtations; becauſe if ſuch act againſt 
the end of ſociety, they ſhould no longer be 
regarded as beneficial members but as ene- 
mies of that fociety. This. reafon extends 
even to ſovereigns, who when they act con- 
trary to the end of ſovereignty, as Mr. Bar- 
beyrac obſerves, ** forfeit their right, at leaſt 
in regard to the perſons injured, Of this ſort 
is the caſe of a prince, who without juſt 
cauſe, attempts the life of one, whom he 
ought to protect and defend againſt all ſuch 
as ſhall attack him in the ſame manner.“ For 
the ſame reaſon that private men have a right 
to defend themſelves, fo likewiſe have ſocie- 
ties, who in many caſes may declare war a- 
gainſt other ſocieties who have injured them, 
which ſhould always be the caſe, for where 
there is no injury, there is no juſt cauſe for 
war. And as it is unnatural to make war 
unjuſtly, ſo the authors of ſuch war have the 
greateſt load of guilt, that can burden mens 
conſciences, and it is to be preſumed will find 
as little mercy in another world, as they de- 
3 ſerve 
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ſerve in this. It is the juſtneſs of the cauſe 


that inſpires men with reſolution and cou- 
rage. Who can be brave in fighting for a 

cauſe condemned by heaven? Therefore 
let juſtice be the cauſe for which a warrior 
draws his ſword, and chen may he be ſaid to 
fight the battles of the Lord: otherwiſe, 
tho ſucceſs may for a- while attend the wick- 
ed, their condition is miſerable and unhappy, 
yielding anguiſh and remorſe, It is a queſti- 
on, whether ſubjects, tho' believing a war 
to be unjuſt, be obliged to ſupport it and 
fight, Perhaps if the caſe be well conſidered, 
the negative will be agreed on, for no man 
ſhould engige under any pretence to defend 
what is unjutt, and if he who fights for what 
to him is unjuſt ſhould fall in battle, he cer- 
tainly dies in fin unrepented of. But I ſup- 
poſe that common people are generally per- 
ſuaded of the juſtice of the war they engage 
in, as proceeding from thoſe on whoſe ſupe- 
rior judgment they rely, and to whoſe equity 
they truſt, on whom they thereby throw all 
the guilt they have to anſwer for if it is un- 
juſt, Tho' in the beginning of a war, ma- 
ny, for conſcience-ſake, may keep out of it, 
yet if an invaſion ſhould be threatened, or a 
general loſs expected. the principle of ſelf. de- 
tence will oblige thoſe people to change their 
reſolutions, or rather in ſuch a caſe, a new 
and a juſt cauſe may be ſaid to offer itſelf, 
From what has been ſaid appears the lawful- 


neſs 
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neſs of ſome wars, tho people have been ſo 
ſcrupulous as to diſpute it. Were it not for 
a juſt and neceſſary war, confuſion, tumults, 
robberies, aſſaults, and ſlavery, would reign 
in the world. Unleſs ſocieties had a right 
to defend their poſſeſſions, and to endeavour 
to gain what may have been injuriouſly taken 
from them, and unleſs they acted in conſe- 
quence of ſuch right, a wicked, ambitious 
prince would ſoon make himſelf univerſal 
monarch of, and tyrannize over, both the ſouls 
and bodies of his fellow creatures. Peace is 
certainly very precious, and is to be preferred 
if it can be had on a reaſonable foundation; 
for war, even to the fortunate, brings ſome 
diſaſters and misfortunes, and is an evil to be 
avoided, as being the deſtroyer of mankind 
and ruin of the creation. It promotes wick- 
ednefs and licentiouſneſs, the banes of a ſtate; 
yet, as a divine obſerves, There is no loyal 
ſubject, no true patriot, no good chriſtian ſo 
paſſionately fond of peace, but that if he had 
any reaſon to ſuſpect, that it would endan- 
ger his prince, his country, or his religion, 
he would dread it as an evil more intolerable 
than even that of a lingering and conſuming 
war. But when danger is not the caſe, nor 
the attainment of what is juſt the motive 
of action, then the promoters of war are 
guilty of the higheſt crime that perhaps is 
within the ſphere of human power to com- 
paſs. What then ſhall we ſay of thoſe _— 
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who without any other reaſon than the luſt 
of conqueſt wallow in the blood of their fel- 
low creatures, and void of humanity, brutiſh- 
ly employ their ſtrength in bringing deſolation 
on the earth? ſuch a prince has lived even 
in this century. Of whom it might juſt] 
be faid, that maſſacres were his delight. To 
rob and murder, his principle diverſions; to 
fling off the man and act the brute, the end 
of all his actions. Inſtead of employing the 
power God had entruſted him with, to pro- 
mote peace and the happineſs of mankind, 
he abuſed the gift of his creator, and could not 
be eaſy but when gorging himſelf in blood, 
and barbarouſly tormenting the world becauſe 
he had a power to do it. 

Among many other prejudices that pre- 
vail over the mind of man, I have often 
wondered at the notion off ſome, who hold 
that we ought always to be in a ſtate of war 
with thoſe who are not chriſtians, a notion 
that ſeems to be very inconſiſtent with the 
principles of chriſtianity, which teach us to 
love all men. Now as heathens are rational 
creatures endued with the ſame faculties as 
chriſtians, and equally capable of improve- 
ment, why ſhould we be at war with them, 
though their faith is not ſo extenſive as ours? 
it is not their fault. Like moſt chriſtians 
they believe according as they were inſtructed 
while children; for it is to be obſerved. that 
there are not many among us who can other. 
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wiſe account for the principles of their faith. 
If by far the greateſt number of chriſtians. 
had been born in Turkey, or in a heatheniſh 
country, they would have been mahometans 


or heathens, and equally obſtinate in their 


notions. Many of thoſe infidels have never 
heard of the chriſtian myſteries. The prieſts 
who are ſent abroad to convert them, are 


often men leading ſuch wicked lives that in- 


ſtead of drawing people over to, they frighten 
them from chriſtianity. If honeſty and virtue 
can recommend men to our eſteem and re- 
ſpect, I dare fay that in theſe, they exceed 
many chriſtians, and I cannot ſee why al- 


liances may not be made and commerce car- 


ried on with ſuch, ſeeing that true religion. 
in a great meaſure depends on fincerity and 
uprightneſs. The Chineſe are reported to be 
a fraudulent people, but it is certain, that 
in proportion to the number of chriſtians that 
come among them, they have ſeen as great 
villainy practiſed by chriſtians, as the latter 
can ſurely accuſe them of. Such churchmen 
God will without doubt difown at the ſame 
time that his mercy will be extended to the 
-well-meaning heathen, who, if by God pre- 
fered, ought not to be regarded as an enemy. 
Indeed it is ſurprizing how any one part of 
the human creation can entertain ſuch un- 
worthy ſentiments of the other. The law 


of nature teaches no ſuch doctrine, By this 


divine immutable law, all men have a right 
to 
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to make alliances, notwithſtanding the dif- 
ferences of religion. The poſſeſſions of in- 
fidels are as much their right as the poſſeſ- 
ſions of chriſtians are theirs. To invade a 
country becauſe it belongs to heathens, is as 
unjuſt, and as great a violation of true religion, 
as to invade it for no other reaſon but to in- 
creaſe our own power. 


Sect. II. Who has authority to make war. 


The power, (I mean the legal power) of 
declaring war, varies according to the con- 
ſtitution of different countries. In abſolute 
governments the king is inveſted with the 
ſole power of declaring war and concluding 
peace, and in ſome countries, as in England, 
where the king is not abſolute, he is ſtill in- 
veſted with this power. There are other 
monarchs who cannot do this without the 
conſent of the nation. Others may with the 
conſent of their council conclude peace, but 
not declare war. Republicks likewiſe vary 
according to the nature of their government, 
all which are equally agreeable to the law of 
nature, ſuppoſing that the aſſociates have 
originally freely ſettled this power on the pre- 
lent footing. But no particular ſubject, what- 
ever his ſtation may be, hath any right in- 
dependent of the king or ſtate to declare 
war; but if a country or its people are at- 
tacked, then the governors of provinces and 


magiſtrates not only may, but are obliged to, 
L 2 defend 
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defend the publick and people under their 
government againſt their enemies, and upon 
notification of the ſaid invaſion to their ma- 
ſter or maſters, theſe have good reaſon to 
declare war. Plato in his xiith. book of laws 
ſays, © if any man makes peace or war, by his 
own private authority, without the order of 
the ſtate ; let death be his puniſhment. But 
if any part of the ſtate makes peace or war 
of their own heads ; let the officers of the 
army convene the authors of ſuch an attempt 
before a council of war; and let the criminal 
on conviction ſuffer death.” The firſt part 
admits of no exception, bat the latter requires 
an explanation. Magiſtrates have likewiſe a 
right to reduce inſurrections and rebellions 
that happen within their juriſdiction, as alſo 
riots and tumults, whether the tranſgreſſors 
be few or many in number, becauſe in many 
caſes the waiting for an order from the prince 
or ſtate may be of dangerous conſequences ; 
and the occaſion of much greater miſchief. 
The greater the number is of ſuch rebels, 
the greater reaſon there is to be briſk and ex- 
peditious in quelling them, however not omit- 
ting on the very firſt intelligence to give pro- 
per infor mation to ſuperiors. Such of the of- 
tenders who are not flain in the action, are, 
if taken, to be impriſoned and tried as the 
civil law directs. Though it would be a 
crime of the higheſt degree in any governor 
reſiding near his maſter (as a lord lieutenant 
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of Ireland, or viceroy of Norway) to declare 
war againſt any ſtate; yet it may be ſome- 
times neceſſary, for thoſe who refide far off 
to have, on extraordinary occaſions, this power 
in regard to ſuch people as have not corre- 
ſpondence with their maſters, or any inter- 
courſe by miniſters, as governors in America, 
Afia orAfrica may ſometimes have juſt cauſeto 
act offenſively againſt ſome of the ſtates in thoſe 
countries; and their waiting for orders might 
be attended with many inconveniencies. But 
it is to be obſerved that no governor can make 
war or attack another whoſe maſter is at peace 
or in alliance with his principal, to do this 
would be to act the part of a robber, and is as 
inconſiſtent with the law of nations as the law 
of nature. As Grotius obſerves when Cicero 
defended Octavius and Decimus Brutus, who 
made war upon Anthony of their own heads, 
he ſeems to reaſon according to the circum- 
ſtances of time and his own paſſions, fitting 
the line to the ſtone, or the rule of equity to 
things, and not things to the rule of equity. 
Though it were plain that Anthony had de- 
ſerved it, they ſhould have ſtaid till the ſe- 
nate and Roman people had decided, whe- 
ther it were for the benefit of the ſtate to have 
diſſembled the matter, or to have revenged 
it; to have come to terms of peace, or to 
have recourſe to arms? Farther, though An- 
thony had been declared an enemy, the ſe- 
nate and people of Rome ſhould have been 
L 3 allowed 
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allowed to conſider, whom to employ as ge- 


nerals in that war. What may be ſaid in 0 
defence of Brutus is that the time and occa- t 
fion were of a very extraordinary nature, and p 
his motive was the moſt virtuous by which n 
any man could be influenced. r 
Sect. III. Several methods "Y attaining and l 
| defending property. | d 
Things that have noowner; countries, iſlands, in 
&c. that as yet belong to no ſtate, will certain- ſi 
ly be the lawful property of the firſt occupiers, p- 
who by ſuch occupancy gain a right to defend be 
the fame againſt all who ſhall pretend to de- 
prive them of ſuch poſſeſſion, and therefore in 
a ſtate may lawfully carry on a war in de- a 
fence of property thus gained, or to regain w 
the ſame if taken away by force. The un- tre 
inhabited and unpoſſeſſed places of America fo 
diſcovered at different times and by different at 
ſtates, did certainly become the juſt property an 
of ſuch ſtates as took poſſeſſion thereof, in- pr 
dependently of all others. Places which are po 
forſaken and given up by their poſſeſſors do re- up 
turn to a ſtate of nature, and become the thi 
property of him who ſhall firſt claim them, W 
though in this caſe it ſometimes happens that the 
the former poſſeſſors inſiſt on a continuation kn 
of their property, as at preſent does the king fies 
of Portugal in oppoſition to France, notwith- A 
ſtanding all the tokens of a deſertion on the Wil 
out of the former power, in conſequence of tio! 
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which France took poſſeſſion; but were ſoon 
drove out by the Portugueſe, who pretended 
that their right was the ſame as when they 
peopled the place, and that his majeſty had 
never parted nor would part with the ſaid 
right. A place may be ſuppoſed to be aban- 
doned as well by actions as by words, as when 
the people and moveables thereof are with- 
drawn, and no notification is made of the 
intention to retain their former right. In 
ſuch a caſe the territory becomes the pro- 
perty of the firſt occupier, whoſe title will 
be ſtil more ſtrengthened by preſcription. 

A long continuance of poſſeſſion without 
interruption from the former proprietor, gives 
a juſt right to the preſent occupier. If this 
were not allowed, innumerable woald be the 
troubles and inconveniencies which would 
follow. There is hardly an inch of ground, 
at leaſt in Europe, but might be diſputed, 
and univerſal confuſion introduced. But 
preſcription gives no right where the former 
poſſeſſor proteſts againſt the ſame, and keeps 
up the title though he be not able to regain 
the poſſeſſion, as being the weaker power. 
Where there is no ſuch interruption, and yet 
the acquiſition of the preſent poſſeſſor is 
known, ſuch filence, if it be voluntary, teſti- 
fies an abdication and ceaſing of the old right. 
A prince who would retain his right, will 
without doubt give ſome fign of his inten- 
tion. As in the caſe already mentioned, an 


L 4 abdica- 
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abdication was denied, though the tokens 
were pretty plain ; but if no ſuch interruption 
had happened, and the French ſhould have re- 
mained unmoleſted during any conſiderable 
time, then the right of preſcription would have 
taken place, and in defence of ſuch right 
war may be lawfully carried on. Several po- 
tentates keep up the titles of principalities and 
even kingdoms, though they have not the 
leaſt poſſeſſion therein, but this they do 
to prevent the poſſeſſors attaining a right 
by preſcription. If they ſhould diſcontinue 
the title, ſuch a diſcontinuance would be a 
tacit ackowledgment of reſigning their right, 
which they could not juſtly reſume, unleſs 
on ſuch diſcontinuance they declared a deſign 
of reſuming it again, and even in ſuch caſe 
it is doubtful whether ſuch declaration be 
valid. This right of preſcription is a very ex- 
tenſive theme, and to enter largely thereon 
would be inconſiſtent with the deſigned bre- 
vity of this work, Property is gained in war, 
The country, towns, cities, goods and things 
taken from an enemy, become the property 
of the captor ; the former owner indeed con- 
tinues to have a right of endeavouring to re- 
gain the loſt property by the like force, but 
it cannot be allowed a right to the thing 
itſelf 'till it is regained, By captor is to 
be underſtood the ſtate in whoſe ſervice the 
people are, for we may ſay with Grotius, 
every ſoldier repreſents the body of the 
ſtate, 
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Nate, and executes the buſineſs of the whole 
political body: wherefore (if the civil 
aw does not otherwiſe provide) the ſtate ac- 
quires both the poſſeſſion and property of 


things taken, which it may transfer to whom 


it pleaſes. Property may be alienated, hi 


acquirer of which does then obtain a juſt right 
thereto, and may lawfully carry on war in 
defending it. Promiſes do in many caſes 
give a right to another, even ſo far as to 0- 
blige the performer by force, to keep his 
word. But then what is promiſed ſhould be 
the promiſer's own property, otherwiſe no ſuch 
right is acquired, therefore the acts of thoſe 
princes are invalid by which they promiſe to 
alienate any part of the dominions belongi 
to their kingdoms, unleſs their ſubjects do 
conſent to ſuch alienation, and confirm the 
royal promiſe. I allow that where the prince 
is abſolute and deſpotick, his promiſe gives a 
greater right. But a prince limited by law, 
can have no right to transfer the property of 
the ſtate, and when he promiſes any ſuch 
thing, he promiſes what is unlawful for him 
to perform, and therefore is not binding, for 
if he ſhould fulfil it, he then would be load- 
ed with double guilt, and the receiver would 
act contrary to juſtice in accepting what the 
donor had no right to give. Moreover, to 
make a promiſe valid, it is neceflary that he 
who promiſes be in his ſenſes, enjoy the uſe 
of his reaſon, and be not drawn into the pro- 
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miſe by fraud or unwarrantable methods. 
| Promiſes made on preſumption of facts which 


rove otherwiſe, oblige not, nor transfer any 
right to the other party. We may reaſon in 
the ſame manner concerning wills and teſta- 
ments, by which property may be transfered 
or alienated. He who by teſtament pretends 
to leave to another what is not his own, by 
ſuch act transfers no right, for where nothing 
is, nothing can be got. Succeſſion to govern- 
ment may give to an injured party a right of 
revenging himſelf, but thoſe kings are highly 
criminal, who pretend to alienate or meddle 
with ſucceſſions where they have no right to 
do ſo, and yet every age produces fatal ex- 
amples of ſuch injuſtice. Diſputes about the 
ſucceſſion of crowns have often ended in bloody 
wars; Whereas had men hearkened to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, there would have been no 


trouble to have decided the ſeveral rights of 


ſucceſſion according to juſtice. But ſuch are 
the ambitious inclinations of men, that to at- 
tain a crown, they do not care what miſery 
or deſolation they bring on the world, nor 
what means they employ, provided that at 
the end they be inveſted with the royal en- 
ſigns, not conſidering the great load of guilt 
they lay themſelves under, and that the crown 
they are ſo fond of, may probably prove to 
them a crown of thorns both here and here- 
after. Have we not ſeen armies march and 
battles tought in cauſes where neither of the 

| parties, 
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parties, juſtly ſpeaking, had any thing to ſay, 
dut ought to have obſerved an exact neutra- 
lity, which had they done, thoſe who had a 
right to chuſe a king, would have choſen one 
according to their inclinations; and it is by 
the conſtitution, by which in my opinion 
the rights of ſucceſſion in every country are 
to be regulated. In ſome kingdoms the 
crown is alienable at the king's pleaſure. 
What then is to be done under ſo unhappy a 
conſtitution, but to follow the will of the 
monarch ? In ſome countries the crawn de- 
yolves on him whom the king ſhall chooſe, 
provided ſuch choice be approved by his 
grand council, which he ſometimes garbles 
for this purpoſe. Some kingdoms are elective, 
the ſovereignty returning to the people on the 
demiſe of their king. Other kingdoms are 
hereditary without reſtriction, the next heir 
always ſucceeding ; but in France the ſalique 
law excludes females and their deſcendents. 
In England the crown is at preſent condi- 
tionally hereditary, In all theſe, and other 
caſes of the like nature, the conſtitution of 
the country 1s to be the rule of action, which 
if followed, wars on this account would be 
always avoided, and the end of that particu- 
lar peoples aſſociation better anſwered than 
by any other means. The force uſed on 
ſuch occaſions tends to make the people mi- 
ſerable and ſlaves, for theſe people are to be 
reckoned ſiaves, who by force are governed 


by 
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by princes conſtituted contrary to their own 
inclinations, and the form of government 
tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors ; and 
to defend which, is as juſt a cauſe of war as 
to defend property. But to affirm with Gro- 
tius, that what he calls innocent profit, is 


\ ſufficient reaſon to make war, is an opinion 


which ſeems to be wholly inconſiſtent with rea- 
ſon and the law of nature. No man is o- 
bliged to let another have the uſe of his pro- 
perty though he himſelf does not uſe it, nei- 
ther can any power juſtly ſeize on what be- 
longs to another without his conſent, unleſs 
the reaſon for war be juſtifiable, One ſtate 
may deny to another a paſſage for an army 
through its dominions without giving any pro- 
vocation, for the uſe of property is as much 
at the proprietor's diſpoſal as property itſelf, 
Much leſs have any people a right to ſettle 
by force in the uncultivated places of any 
Rate, for ſuch places are to be eſteemed pro- 
perty equally with thoſe which are cultivated; 
and it is with reaſon that Grotius's French 
tranſlator and commentator obſerves, all 
the land within the compaſs of each reſpec- 
tive country 1s really occupied ; though every 
part of it is not cultivated, or aſſigned to an 

one in particular : it all belongs to the body 
of the people. The author here reaſons on 


a a falſe idea of the nature of taking poſſeſſion. 


He has himſelf owned, that not only the 
rivers, lakes, ponds- and foreſts; but alſo the 
rough 
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rough and uncultivated mountains belong to 
that people or king who has firſt taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country. He does not there diſ- 
tinguiſh juriſdiction from property, and that 
diſtinction is equally ill grounded in this caſe, 
and liable to great inconveniences. The in- 
undations of ſo many barbarous people, who 
under pretence of ſceking a ſettlement in un- 
cultivated countries, have driven out the na- 
tive inhabitants, or ſeized on the government, 

is a good proof of what I advance.” When 
the principles are falſe, the conſequences. will 
be ſo likewiſe, and he, whoſe notions are not 


clear and ſettled, will certainly be ſometimes 
inconſiſtent with himſelf, 


Seat. IV. Other cauſes of war. 


We have already ſeen that war may be juſt- 
ly declared in defence of property; and from 
what hath been already advanced, it will eafil 
appear, that the defence of a juſt title is a good 
reaſon for war. Therefore queen Anne gave a 
ſufficient reaſon for declaring war againſt France 
and Spain, when ſhe notified that thoſe powers 
had taken upon them to declare the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales king of England, Scotland 
and Ireland. He who does not acknowledge 
the title, will as far as he is able deprive the 
proprietor of his poſſeſſion. A prince will 
not allow even his ſubjects to advance any 
thing againſt the title of another prince, with 
whom he withes to live in friendſhip, but 

will 
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will puniſh thoſe who are guilty of ſuch 4 


crime, or deliver them up to the injured party. 

All thoſe who have been guilty of crimes, by 
which a whole ſtate or nation in general is 
affected (not private criminals) ſhould, if 
required, be delivered up to the injured party, 
otherwiſe a juſt cauſe of war is given by the 
party who refuſes, War may be juſtly un- 
dertaken to aſſiſt thoſe with whom we are in 
alliance, and in ſome caſes juſtice obliges us 
to ſuch war. An ally ſtands in ſuch relation 
to us, as requires help and aſſiſtance, and 


ſometimes it is ſtipulated by treaty what aid 


the contracting parties ſhall give in caſe of 
neceſſity. If two powers happen to quarrel 
with whom we are equally allied, perhaps it 
is our duty on ſuch occaſion to ſtand neuter, 


and uſe our good offices to reconcile them. 
But a ſtate is not obliged to aſſiſt an ally who 


enters into an unjuſt war, who without rea- 
ſon invades his neighbour's territories, or de- 
fends what is not his right. There is no ob- 
ligation to forward what is unjuſt, but a ſtrong 
one to the contrary. In order to avoid un- 
neceſſary war, and to preſerve acquired ho- 
nour and reputation, a ſtate ſhould take care 
not to contract inconſiſtent alliances, a fault 
that ſome politicians of the preſent age have 
been guilty of. Alliances in general are great 
incumbrances, eſpecially to a kingdom ſi- 
tuated as Great Britain is. As it is judiciouſ- 
ly obferved by an author ſome years ago, they 

ought 
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ought to be cautiouſly avoided, and never en- 
tered into but upon caſes of the utmoſt extre- 
mity, being commonly attended with very fatal 
conſequences. It we happen to be — 
in a war, the beſt way is to purſue it vigor- 
oaſly, and make a peace as ſoon as we can 
upon juſt and honourable terms, Thus a 
treaty of peace, and a treaty of commerce to 
regulate our trade, are contracts that are uſe- 
ful and neceſſary, in caſe of diſputes ; but a 
treaty of alliance, generally ſpeaking, ſerves 
only to incumber us with guaranties and en- 
gagements, which often draws us into quat̃- 
rels foreign to our intereſt.” 

When any prince aims at univerſal mo- 
narchy, other princes and ſtates have a right 
to oppoſe him, and by force to reduce him 
within proper limits, for by ſuch aim he puts 
himſelf in a ſtate of war with all the world. 
It is not prudent to allow ſuch a king to pro- 
ceed very far, for by curbing him in time, 
the ſhedding of much blood may be prevent- 
ed, and many inconveniences may be avoided. 
Doubtleſs a prince ſo ambitious will endea- 
vour to get fair excuſes and pretences, in order 
to lull his neighbours aſleep, and will begin 
by ſubduing little ſtates, proceeding by de- 
grees to his main end, from which if he is 
not early prevented, it may at laſt be in vain 
to oppoſe him. Religion will probably be 
uſed as a cloak, but people are now too wiſe 


to be dup' d into thoſe holy wars which for- 


merly 
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merly almoſt ruined and depopulated the 
whole world. We are to remember that tc 
pretend to advance religion by the ſword is 
the greateſt wickedneſs and irreligion. Such 
a method is quite contrary to the rules laid 
down in the Holy Goſpel by the author of 
our religion. 2 
Upon the whole, though it appears that 
there are many caſes in which war may be 
lawfully undertaken, yet war is always of 
ſuch terrible confequence, that a ſtate cannot 
be too cautious in undertaking it. Some 


maintain that the violation of the rights of | 


embaſſyis a lawful and good reaſon, and ſome- 
times it is; but before the injured ſtate comes 
to this extremity, ſatisfaction is to be requir- 
ed of the offender, which if given, then there 
is no pretence for uſing force, and if ſatiſ- 
faction is offered, the refuſing party is guilty 
of all the criminal conſequences that may 
enſue. Moreover in this caſe it may be re- 
quired, whether the embaſſador who pre- 
tends to be injured, or rather that his maſter 
is through him, his repreſentative, has not 
by his conduct forfeited the rights of embaſſy, 
and given reaſon to the ſtate (to which he is 
ſent) to regard him as a publick enemy. If 
he has, then he receives no injury, but by the 
law of nature and nations is become an ob- 
ject of their juſt reſentment, as would like- 
wiſe his maſter himſelf, were he in the coun- 
try acting as an enemy; but in this caſe, it 


appears 
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appears he is not without the ſphere of the 
common courts of juſtice, and whatever pains 
or penalties are inflicted on him, they are 
inflicted as on an enemy, and in ſelf-defence, 
in which light he cannot appear for private 
faults, which when he commits, if they are 
of ſufficient conſequence, or ſeem to be fo, 
complaints are to be made to his maſter, he 
may be ſent home, or required to be recalled, 
and when he is diveſted of his publick cha- 
racter, the injured party may proceed againſt 
him according to the laws of the country of 
which he is a ſubject, for while he is mini- 
ſter, he is regarded as repreſentative of his 
ſovereign, and by a uſeful fiction, the private 
man 1s left at home, and the injured is to 
help himſelf, as ſuppoſing the injurer 1s in his 
own country, that is out of the juriſdiction 
of the prince or {tate where he reſides, for 
embaſſadors, as Mr. Bynkerſhock obſerves, con- 
tinue to depend on the fame juriſdiction as 
before their embaſſy. The rights of embaſſy 
are certainly of a very nice nature ; every na- 
tion is intereſted therein, and in caſe of evi- 
dent violation ſhould make it a common cauſe. 
But it is to be obſerved, that no miniſter can 
pretend to the benefit of the law of nations 
till he makes himſelf known by his letters of 
credit, which baron Goertz had not done 
when he was arreſted in Holland. It is a 
queſtion with ſome authors, whether he is 
entituled to the protection of the law of na- 
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tions, who is a natural born ſubject of the 
ſtate to whom he is ſent. For my part, I 
think, that if the ſtate acknowledges him ; 
he is then fully entituled to all the benefits 
that are enjoyed by publick miniſters. If the 
ſtate to whom he 1s deſigned does not approve: 
of him, it is their buſineſs to notify it to his 
maſter, and except againſt him, and prohibit 
his entering into their dominions, or, if en- 
tered, order him to depart within a limited 
time, If he do not comply, then the law 
of nations is not violated, if he be proceeded 
againſt as a private man ; but to decide the 
queſtion methodically, it 1s requiſite to en- 
quire whether a man can leave his country 
and alienate his natural allegiance to a foreign 
ſtate, It is my opinion, that a man may put 
himſelf under the protection of a foreign ſtate, 
and thereby enjoy the benefits of the laws of 


ſuch ſtate, but with this reſtriction, that he 


can never withdraw his allegiance from his 
native country which he owes by nature. 
All the oaths and obligations that can be in- 
vented cannot tree him from the natural ob- 
ligation that he is laid under by providence. 
It it be for the good of mankind to refign 
part of an unbounded liberty to enjoy ſecurely 
the reſt, it is likewiſe ſo, to be bound to 
that ſtate under which we are born ; and if a 
man cannot withdraw his ſubjection there- 
from, nor fling off its authority over him, 
then he is liable to anſwer for any crime, 

; which 
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which he commits, and when he returns be 
puniſhed therefore. For the fame reaſon he 
cannot withdraw his natural allegiance, ſo 
neither can a ſtate withdraw its protection 
from its natural members, unleſs as criminals, 
they be ſevered from the ſociety. Policy may 
ſometimes order things otherwiſe, but that 1s 
not the preſent ſubject. Whether or not 
princes may be lawfully reſiſted is a queſtion 
which falls under the preſent ſubject ; in 
which, and all other queſtions reiating to 
government, we muſt, (if we would judge 
rightly) have in view the end of ſociety and 
the duty of princes. The end of ſociety is 
to be as free as poſſible from injuries, and to 
enjoy as much of our natural liberty as aſſo- 
ciation can allow of. The general duty of 
princes is /alus populi ſuprema lex eſto, As 


God 1s a being of infinite goodneſs, he cer- 
4 tainly wills the happineſs of his creatures; and 
$ as by ſociety, men are moſt likely to attain 
. as much as this world can afford, it is agree- 
j- able to the almighty that mankind ſhould af- 
J- ſociate and attain the end of ſociety, contary 
e. to which when any man or men acts or act, 


he or they act contrary to the will of God, 
and the ſafety of mankind, for which reaſon, 
whatever- titles or offices, he or they may 
bear, they are to be reſiſted and oppoſed. 
Kings are made ſo by men and for the good 
of men, and are to be regarded accordingly. 
* The ſole cauſe of majzity Hornius makes 
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God himſelf, who upon the people's election, 
immediately transfuſeth it on the prince. 
Puffendorf ſays, here J am miſtaken if he 
did not conceive majeſty under the notion of 
a real and phyſical quality; as they manifeſtly 
do, who affirm civil government to be the 
creature, or the act and the work of God, ſo 
that no other creature either in an equal or in 
a ſuperior kind of cauſation, or by any innate 
principles, doth at all contribute to its inſti- 
tution. By which diſcourſe their groſs ig- 
norance of moral things is ſufficienly betrayed. 
The argument which ſets forth, how that 
perſons exalted to the throne from an inferior 
ſtation have ſuddenly been ſurrounded with 
an unuſual glory or ſplendor, which could 


not ſhine from any other place than heaven, 


may ſerve for a declamation before ſuch an 
audience as are unable to diſtinguiſh empty 
flouriſhes from ſolid truth. That kings are 
the peculiar care of God Almighty ſerves not 
in the leaſt towards the proof of his opinion, 
And, beſides, the divine providence has 
been pleaſed to ſhew no leſs evidences, as it 
were of a particular favour, to other perſons 
preſerved to be hereafter in an eminent man- 
ner uſeful to the world. At the ſame time, 
we read of no inconſiderable number of kings, 
who have drunk poiſon out of their precious 
cups, or have fallen by treachery of their own 
people. As to that temper and conſtitution 
of body in fome princes, which is obſerved 

to 
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to produce effects not unlike to miracles, 
the phyſicians are to be conſulted on the point. 
Nor doth he prove what he aims at, by al- 
ledging the puniſhment, either of tyrannical 
kings, or of ſtubborn and rebellious ſubjects, 
or by heaping up teſtimonies in ſo plentiful 
a ſtore (which too acknowledge God no leſs 
for the author of ariſtocratical than of mo- 
narchial government) or by reciting thoſe di- 
vine predictions concerning ſome kings, the 
like to which have not been wanting in po- 
pular ſtates.” The divine law of God does 
not direct us to believe that kings are of di- 
vine inſtitution, or that there is any divinity 
about their perſons. We are not ſo much as 
commanded to make choice of kingly govern- 
ment, but are commanded in general to obey 
magiſtrates, to obey the higher powers, thoſe 
who rule the ſtate under whatever form of 
government it be. Even thoſe we are not to 
obey in their unjuſt commands. We muſt 
obey God rather than men. The juſt com- 
mands of God and the unjuſt commands of 
men cannot be obeyed at tne ſame time, 
Of all the champions for kingly power, Mr. 
Hobbes ſeems to act the moſt honeſt part. 
He tells us his ſentiments plainly, that the 
ſtrongeſt, the moſt powerful are to be obey- 
ed and reſpected on account of their ſtrength 
and power, not becauſe God would have 
mankind to be ſlaves. Princes and magiſ- 
trates ſhould be reſpected according to their 
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good works ; but when they fling their duty 


behind them, are for meddling with what 
they have no buſineſs to meddle ; if they at- 
tempt the ruin of the people, and are for aſ- 
ſuming to themſelves extravagant power, then 
reſpect ceaſes; they ceaſe to be kings. A 
prince is to protect his people, govern them 
by wholeſome laws conformable to the end 
of ſociety. When he acts thus, good men 
will love and eſteem him, riſk their fortunes 
and lives in his ſervice, But when a prince 
permits foreign powers to inſult and injure 
his people, when he governs them according 
to his arbitrary will, with a view of making 


them ſlaves; then good men will deteſt and 


abhor him, and endeavour to pull him down 


from a throne which he ſo unworthily fills, 


Kings are no more than other men, but as 
they exerciſe kingly virtues, as they excell 
other men in doing good, ſo they ought to 
be honoured more than others. Take from 
a king his virtues, and what remains is as 
odious a fight as can be ſeen in the creation ; 
you then ſee a being endued with a capacity 
of knowing good and evil, with a power of 
doing much of either, chooſing the evil ra- 
ther than the good. By the ſame reaſon that 
people argue for veneration and regard being 
paid to wicked kings, they might argue for 
our adoring aud worthiping the devil, who 
(if we may believe divines) has more power 
than any earthly monarch, and is poſſeſſed of 
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every qualification, except goodneſs, in a higher 
degree than the princes of this world. Mr. 
Puffendorf makes a ſcruple of oppoting and 
reſiſting princes becauſe of the miſeries and 
troubles which attend the people in dethron- 
ing even the worſt of princes. But this is 
not owing to the act of dethroning itſelf, but 
to want of unanimity amongſt The people. 
If reaſon directs them to dethrone a prince, 
by the ſame reaſon they may learn the ne- 
ceſſity of uniting to ſettle the government. 
Beſides the obſer vation is not univerſally true: 
many have been dethroned without the ſtates 
ſuffering any ſhock. On the contrary a great 
deal of benefit has occured to the ſociety 
thereby, as alſo to poſterity. In thoſe re- 
volutions of ſtate, the acting powers are to 
have a regard to the future, as well as the 
preſent time. That ſome people ſhould paſ- 
ſively ſuffer, leſt by reſiſting they ſhould 
cauſe the ruin of many, 1s not a juſt reaſor, 
In all probability they will be the cauſe that 
millions yet unborn ſhall live happy and free, 
and what can be a more noble, glorious and 
pious motive for ſuffering than to tranſinit 
liberty to poſterity ? I am far from adviſing 
violent meaſures on every error or mitconduc! 
of princes. Reiiſtance only becomes a duty, 
when they attempt the ruin of a ſtate, tlc 
ſubvertion of liberty, or overturning the con- 
ſtitution of the nation. Mr. Puffendorf ſays, 
* that acts of civil government are for the 
M 4. mo:t 
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moſt part ſo obſcure, that the multitude can- 
not apprehend the equity, or the neceſſity of 


them, and often through prejudice or paſ- 
ſion will not apply their minds to the diſcovery 


of truth; and ſince generally ſpeaking it 
makes for the intereſt of the commonwealth 
to let the reaſons of the ſtate, and the grounds 
of publick councils be known by very few ; 
it will be a moſt difficult taſk to point out 
exactly thoſe ſcveral actions, for performance 
of which, a prince may be juſtly called a ty- 
rant, and as juſtly be oppoſed by the people, 


with any violence whatſoever,” If by mul- 


titude be meant the rabble, I agree with 
Mr. Puffendorf, but if he means all thoſe 
who are not in the miniſtry, I diſſent from 


him; for among thoſe in all countries, there 
are many, who have, not only capacity, but 


allo are as free from prejudice as any man 
can be, who from obſerving times and cir- 
cumſtances cen and do make as rational con- 
cluſions, as thoſe who have the immediate 
management of affairs. As to ſecrecy, ex- 
cepting ſome points relating to foreign affairs, 
there is not ſo high a degree of it neceſſary as 
ſome imagine: it can never extend ſo far as 
to warrant oppreſſion, under pretence that the 
ſtate of affairs require it. In ſhort, there can 
be no good reaſon for ſlavery. No man can 
by right become abſolute over others, with- 
out ſuppoſing that mankind havea right to diſ- 
poſe: of their own lives. People may certain- 


ly 
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ly part with liberty in different degrees, and 


in ſome meaſure give to others a right over 
them, but this is limited, for no man has an 
abſolute right, no not even over himſelf, Iagree 
with Grotius that it may be lawful for a 
people who are at their own diſpoſal to de- 
liver themſelves up to any one or more per- 
ſons, and transfer the right of governing them 
upon him or them, without reſerving any © 
ſhare of that right to themſelves.” But give 
me leave to aſk, to what degree are they at 
their own diſpoſal? They have a limited not 
an unlimited right, and therefore muſt kee 
within their proper bounds. All juſt govern- 
ment was ordained for the ſake of the govern- 
ed, notwithſtanding the example which Gro- 
tius brings of a maſter over his ſlave, for this 
is a forced, unjuſt and inhuman government. 
Examine the means by which a poor wretch 
becomes a ſlave: you will find that he was ori- 
ginally forced by a ſtronger power, carried by 
violence to thoſe who bought him, and is after- 
wards kept by conſtraint, all which proceed- 
ing is unjuſt, and directly oppoſite to the prin- 
ciples of true religion. That there are ſome 
caſes in which a prince may be reſiſted Gro- 
tius readily allows, he fays, ©* princes who 
depend upon the people, if they tranſgreſs the 
laws, may not only be reſiſted by force, but, 
if neceſſary, may be puniſhed with death. A 
king who abdicates his government becomes 
a private perſon, If a king ſhould, like an 


enemy, 
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enemy, deſign the utter deſtruction of his peo- 
ple, he loſes his kingdom. For the deſign 
of governing and the deſign of deſtroying are 
inconſiſtent together. It is in my opinion 
impoſſible that any people on their firſt aſſo- 
ciation, could have been ſo void of all ſenſe, 
and ſo wholly regardleſs of their own good, 
as to agree to ſlavery. Certainly they at firſt 
entered into mutual compact with their head 
men, to whom they were to pay deference, 
expecting from them protection. Perhaps no 
government, ſtrictly ſpeaking, has ſet out by 
ordaining abſolute monarchs; at firſt they were 
without doubt under reſtrictions, and a com- 
pact was made either tacitly or expreſly be- 
tween them and the people. Where, by 
main force and ſtrength, princes have ren- 
dered themſelves abſolute, they have no more 
right even after ſuch poſſeſſion of power, than 
they had before, for if they have, then a 
thief after robbing a man of his purſe is the 
lawful poſſeſſor. He who by violence ſeizes 
on the liberties of mankind, does ſo without 
any right, and acts as a wild beaſt who lays 
hold of a man, and deſtroys him. 

Julius Cæſar had no right to take poſſeffi- 
on of the Roman empire; therefore every 
man had a right to oppoſe him in his unjuſt 

ſſeſſion. He had no right to render his 


fellow-citizens ſlaves, but he did it; there- 


fore Brutus was juſtifiable in joyning to de- 
ſtroy him, in order to reſtore to the people 
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the poſſeſſion of what they had a right to. 


Brutus was a great patriot; he loved Julius 


Czfar as a private man; but he loved his 
country better: while Julius Cæſar appeared 
to be a friend to Rome, he was Brutus's 
friend, but no longer, Brutus could not be 
a friend to a man, who was an enemy to 
the ſociety. Brutus preferred being a 
member of a free ſociety, to be king over 
millions of ſlaves, and to make his country 
free, to make bleeding Rome appear in her 
former luſtre, to reſtore to the good old ſe- 
nators their ancient dignity, to re-inſtate in 
their rights and liberties the poor citizens of 
the once freeſt ſociety in the world; to ace 
compliſh thoſe great ends, with a noble for- 
titude and god-like reſolution, he ſtruck home 
to the tyrant's heart. Afterwards he conti- 
nued his utmoſt endeavours to reſtore liberty; 
but they proved vain : heaven ordered it 
ſo; and Brutus, when he found that he 
could not live free, reſolved not to live a 
ſlave, he therefore ſacrificed his life to liber- 
ty. I beg leave to add to what I have ad- 
vanced on this head of reſiſting princes, a 
paſlage from the writings of the great Mr. 
Locke, which, tho' ſomewhat long, contains 
a good foundation for ſupportir:g the preſent 
queſtion. * The reaſon why men enter into 
ſociety, is the preſervation of their property; 
and the end why they chooſe and authorize 
a legiſlative 1s, that there may be laws made 


and 
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and rules ſet, as guards and fences to the 
properties of all the members of that ſociety, 
to limit the power and moderate the domi- 
nion of every part and member of the ſocie- 
ty. For ſince it can never be ſuppoſed to be 
the will of the ſociety, that the legiſlative 
mould have a power to deſtroy that which 
every one deſigns to ſecnre by entering into 
ſociecy, and for which the people ſubmitted 
themſelves to legiſlators of cheir own making, 
Whenever the legiſlators endeavour is take 
away and deitroy the property of the people, 
or to reduce them to ſſavery under arbitrary 
power, they put themſelves into a ſtate of 
war with the people, who are thereupon ab- 
ſolved from any further obedience ; and are 
left to the common refuge which God has 
rovided for all men againſt force and vio- 
lence, Whenſoever therefore the legiſlative 


ſhall tranſgreſs this fundamental rule of ſo- 


cicty, and either by ambition, fear, folly, 
or corruption, endeavour to graſp themſelves, 
or put into the hands of any other, an ab- 
ſolute power over the lives, liberties and eſ- 
tates of the people ; by this breach of truſt, 
they forfeit the power the people had put in- 
to their hands for quite contrary ends, and 
it devolves to the people, who have a "right 
to reaſſume their original liberty, and by the 
eſtabliſhment of the new legiſlative, (ſuch as 
they ſhall think fit) provide for their own 
ſafety and ſecurity, which is the end for 
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which they are in ſociety. What I have 
ſaid here concerning the legiſlative in gene- 
ral, holds true alſo concerning the ſupreme 
executor, who having a double truſt put in 
him, both to have a part in the legiſlative 
and the ſupreme execution of the Law, acts 
againſt both, when he goes about to ſet up 
his own arbitrary will, as the law of the ſo- 
ciety, to corrupt the repreſentatives, or gain 
them to his purpoſes ; or openly pre-engages 
the electors and preſcribes to their choice, 
ſuch, whom he has by ſollicitations, threats, 
promiſes, or otherwiſe won to his deſigns ; 
and employs them to bring in ſuch, who 
have promiſed before-hand what to vote and 
what to enact, 'Thus to regulate Candidates 
and Electors, and new model the ways of 
election, what is it but to cut up the govern- 
ment by the roots, and poiſon the very 
fountain of publick ſecurity, For the peo- 
ple having reſerved to themſelves the choice 
of their repreſentatives, as the tence to their 
properties, could do it for no other end but 
that they might always be free choſen, and 
ſo choſen, freely act and adviſe, as the ne- 
ceſſity of the commonwealth and the pub- 
lick good ſhould, upon examination and ma- 
ture debate, be judged to require. This 


e thoſe who give their votes before they hear 
1 the debate, and have weighed the reaſon on 
n all ſides, are not capable of doing. To pre- 
Yr pare ſuch an aſſembly as this, and endeavour 


to 
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to ſet up the declared abettors of his own 
will for the true repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple and the law-makers of the ſociety, is 
certainly as great a breach of truſt, and as 
perfect a declaration of a deſign to ſubvert 
the government as 3s poſſible to be met with, 
To which if one adds rewards and puniſh- 
ments viſibly employed to the ſame end, and 
all the arts of perverted law made uſe of, to 
take off and deſtroy all that ſtand in the 
way of ſuch a deſign, and will not comply 
and conſent to betray the liberties of their 
country, 'twill be paſt doubt what is doing, 
What power they ought to have in the ſocie- 
ty, who thus employ it, contrary to the truſt 
which went along with it in its firſt inſtitution, 
is eaſy to determine; and one cannot but ſee, 
that he who once has attempted any ſuch 
thing as this, cannot any longer be truſted,” 
It, perhaps, may now be aſk'd, who ſhall 
be judge on ſuch an occaſion? To this I 
anſwer, in the words of the ſame author, 
© The people ſhall be judge; for who ſhall 
be judge whether the truſtee or deputy acts 
well, and according to the truſt repoſed in 
him, but he who deputes him, and muſt by 
having deputed him, have ſtill a power to 
diſcard him, when he fails in his truſt? If 
this be reaſonable in particular caſes of private 
men, why ſhould it be otherwiſe in that of 
the greateſt moment, where the welfare of 
millions is concerned, and alſo where the evil, 
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if not prevented, is greater, and the redreſs 
very dikcult dear, and dangerous! 7 


Sect. 5. Of what is lawful in war. 


Both fraud and force may be juſtly uſed 
in war, tho' not without many reſtrictions. 
Fraud is fo far juſtifiable, as it is the means 
of obtaining a real and greater good, without 
encroaching upon, or injuring any one's pro- 


perty, or violating any right which another 
may have to the contrary. It muſt not ex- 


tend to the breach of promiſes and oaths, 
for theſe transfer a right, the acting contrary 
to which is manifeſtly unjuſt. To endeavour 
o perſuade the enemy, either by words or 
actions, that our deſign is different from what 
indeed it is, carries nothing with it that is un- 
reaſonable; but if we promiſe to forbear from 
ſuch an action, then ſuch promiſe gives ſuch 
a right to the enemy, as that- to violate it 
wounds the law of nature, It poſſible, we 
are in no reſpect to hurt truth; it is ſeldom 
done without a crime. It often happens, 
that an injur'd ſtate before it denounces war, 
gives to its ſubjects Letters of Reprizal, which 
ſhould be done on mature deliberation, and 
with great caution, They ought to be fo 
penned, as not to authorize or countenance 
the poſſeſſors to act inconſiſtent with the law 
of nations. Some reſtrictions ought likewiſe 
to be put on privateers, who ſeldom keep 
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within the bounds of their commiſſion, and 
rather than go without their expected prize, 


take friend as well as foe; nay ſometimes the 
veſſels of their own country. Before any 


ſtate enter upon hoſtilities, it ought to declare 


war, otherwiſe ſuch ſtate may be ſaid to 
carry on a piratical war. Before ſuch decla- 
ration, the former friendſhip that ſubſiſted 
between it and any other nation, is ſuppoſed 
to continue, and while at amity, to commence 
hoſtilities, is barbarous and brutiſh, When 
war is declared, then is the time for annoying 
the enemy, both by force and ſtratagem. Plun- 
dering and killing become lawful, and vio- 
lence in a thouſand ſhapes receives ſanction 
during its continuance. However there are 
ſome actions which are forbid by and are 
wholly contrary to the law of nature, while 
others, ſuch as poiſoning, are prohibited by 
conſent of nations. To deſtroy by poiſon is 
juſtly abhorred and deteſted, tho' perhaps the 
prohibition is owing to a regard for the ſafety 
of princes, who would be in continual dan- 
ger if it was countenanced. What is taken 
during the war, becomes the property of the 
captor. By the law of nations, not only 
he who makes war for a juſt cauſe, but every 
man in a ſolemn war acquires the property of 
what he takes from the enemy, and that 


without rule or meaſure ; ſo that both he 


and his aſſigns are to be defended in poſſeſſi- 


on of them by all nations; which as the ex- 
ternal 


external effects of it may be called the Right 
of Property.” It is the opinion of ſome au- 
thors, that to render what is taken, the pro- 
perty of the captor, it is neceſſary that there 
be - poſſeſſion for ſome time, which time is 
now generally allowed to be twenty-four 
hours; but I own my weakneſs in not ap- 
prehending the reaſonableneſs of this propo- 
ſition. The law of nature ſeems to give a 
right of propery to the captor, as ſoon as the 
capture is made, and continues that right as 
long as the captor can keep the prize. Hence 
it follows, that when goods are taken by an 
enemy, and are retaken by a third hand, that 
the firſt proprietor has no right to them, for 
his right ceaſed when the enemy took them 
from him, they were no longer his, but became 
the property of the enemy; cherefore he or 
they who retakes them from the enemy, takes 
the enemy's, not the firſt poſſeſſor's, proper- 
ty, and by ſuch re-caption he or they become 
the lawful proprietor or proprietors. Thus 
if England happens to be at war with France, 
and a French ſhip takes an Engliſh ſhip, the 
| Iatter on ſuch capture becomes the property 
of the former, If another Fngliſh ſhip re- 
takes the former, then it is French property 
that is taken, and it becomes the property of 
the laſt captor. The law of nations or the 
civil law, may order it otherwiſe, as is often 
done, yet ſuch orders do not prove, that the 
law of nature does not permit the method 
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which I have laid down. Things in poſſeſ- 


ſion of, but not belonging to our enemy, be- 


ing the property of a neutral perſon, or ally, 


do not become ours by caption ; for to make 
that ours which is taken from the enemy, 
the law of nature requires, that it ſhould be- 


long to, and be the property of the enemy, 


But as Grotius obſerves, ©* Here is a more 
difficult queſtion, to whom do the ſpoils ta- 
ken from the enemy in a ſolemn war belong, 
whether to the people in general, or to pri- 
vate perfons of and among the people? In 
anſwer to this, Goods ought to be diſtin- 
uiſhed into moveables and immoveables ; 
the former belong part to the captors, and 
part to the publick. Juſtice requires, that 
the foldier, who by venturing his life, gets a 
prize from the enemy, ſhould enjoy the be- 
nefit of his riſk, and likewiſe that the pub- 
lick, who is at the charge of carrying on the 
war, ſhould enjoy ſome of the ſpoils ; ſo that 
moveables are partly the property of the pub- 
lick, and partly of the captors. But as the 
publick good and the advantage of ſociety 
in general, are always to be preferred to pri- 
vate ends, it ſeems reaſonable, that when 
lands or territories are taken, that they ſhould 
belong to the publick, and the moveables 
which are upon them, or belonging to them, 
to the captors. A ſtate may pretend to what 
is taken in war, as being taken by its repre- 
ſentatives, who are employed for its advan- 
tage, 
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tage, and who by a tacit condition, are to 
transfer to the publick whatever they take or 
ſeize, as of right belonging to it. It may 
likewiſe claim a right of dividing ſuch prizes 
in the manner that ſeems the moſt conducive 
to the good of the whole, always preferring 
the immediate captors s before any other parti- 
culars. Grotius thinks, that © when ſoldiers 
take any thing from their enemies, when 
they are not upon duty, or executing the 
commands of their captain, but doing what 
any other perſon might do, or by bare per- 
miſſion, what is thus taken is lawful Prize 
to the captors, becauſe they do not take them 
as ſervants of the p ublick. Such are the 
{ſpoils taken in a ſingle combat, and in ex- 
curſions, made freely, without command, in- 
to an enemy's country, at a diſtance from 
the army, which the Italians ca!l Correria, 
and diſtinguiſh it from booty.” Cer -tainly 
there is a difference to be made between tak- 
ing a thing in a private capacity, and in a 
publick one, as a private man, and as a repre- 
ſentatire of the ſtate. In war a right may 
be attaincd over perſons. Thoſe who are 
taken priſoners, do in a certain degree be- 
come the property of the captors, and may 
be employed in ſuch a manner as they think 
proper. They may be confined, put to hard 
labour, or diſpoſed of in a thouſand different 
ways, without any violation done to the law 
of nature, ſo long as they are not abuſed or 
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cruelly treated. But cruelty 1s always con- 
trary to the law of nature, and therefore is 
never committed without rendering the au- 
thor guilty of a crime. | 

It is to be remembered, that no man can 
ever have a right to do what is in itſelf wick- 


*ed, and therefore whenever any man acts 


cruelly, he becomes an object of the divine 
vengeance, Even in a battle, all appearance 
of cruelty is to be avoided, and the general 
good is to be the motive of action. He 
who kills another, not from this principle, 
but from private revenge, is guilty of mur- 
der. Priſoners nay indeed be put to death, 
when the ſafety of the captors do abſolutely 
require it, which may ſometimes happen, 
otherwiſe they are to be preſerved, When 
priſoners give their words to keep within the 
bounds preſcribed to them, and on that condi- 
tion areallowed alarger liberty ; if they exceed 
thoſe bounds, and endeavour to eſcape, they 
violate the law of nature, and become juſt 
objects of the enemy's reſentment : they are 
guilty of ingratitude, as well as injuſtice. But 
when they are not bound by any promiſe or 
obligation to remain, then they commit no 
heinous offence in endeavouring to eſcape ; 
tho' if they are retaken, the enemy has a 
right to confine them in a ſtricter and cloſer 
manner. But yet notwithſtanding that right, 
they may always endeavour to eſcape, unleſs 
they oblige themſelves to the contrary ; for 


as 
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as Grotius ſays, There are many rights 
that have only an external effect, and impoſe 
no internal obligation, ſuch are thoſe of war. 
Neither can one object, that from the very 
nature of property a real obligation is laid 
upon the conſcience, Becauſe there being 
many kinds of property, it may be ſuch an 
one as has only power in human judgment 
and by compulſion, which is often found in 
other kinds of right.” The judicious Mr, 
Barberac is of a different opinion, as alla. 
many others, who ſay, That if the vic- 
tors apprehended, that the priſoners, under 
pretext of the injuſtice of the war (they 
ſhould fay under any pretext) ſhould believe 
they had a right to throw off the yoke, as 
ſoon as they had a favourable occaſion, they 
would give none of them their lives.” Now 
I can't think but that the victors, not only 
apprehend, but are fully perſuaded that their 
priſoners will on the firſt favourable occaſion 
make their eſcape , and not only humanity, 
but ſelf- love, forbids them to deſtroy ſuch 
priſoners on this account, for they know very 
well, that the enemy would act the fame 
part, and it is for the benefit of both parties 
to uſe priſoners well, Great care is to be 
taken to uſe a victory with moderation, both 
in regard to perſons and things. Barbarity is 
to be avoided as highly offenſive to the Deity, 
whoſe vengeance is ready to fall on the head 
of the inſolent conqueror. A general ſhould 


I con- 
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conſider the inſtability of human proſperity, 

that the Divine Being preſides over all, and 
will certainly require of him the blood of 
every innocent perſon ſhed thro' his means. 
Let him therefore diſtinguiſh the innocent 
from the guilty, and never condemn to death. 
but when the crime of the party, or the 
ſafety of the publick, requires it. Things ſa- 
cred and conſecrated to divine ſervice, ſhould- 
be treated with great tenderneſs and regard. 
He who is truly religious, will always have a 
reſpect for what is appropriated to religious 
uſes. The heathens, both ancient and mo- 
dern, ſeem to excel chriſtians in this point, 
who in barbarity and inhumanity often ex- 
ceed the moſt uncivilized and unpoliſhed peo- 
le. Very ſtrange indeed! and inconſiſtent 
with the religion they profeſs.. A particular 
tenderneſs is due to women and children, to 
the latter eſpecially, on account of their in- 
nocence and unoffending age. He muſt b 
more than commonly brutiſh, who can to1© 
ment and deſtroy poor innocent babes wh. 
have been guilty of no crimes, but are pure 
and white, unſullied and ſpotleſs, inoffenſive 
and harmleſs : he, I fay, who can butcher 
and torment theſe little children, muſt be 
crue] beyond deſcription ; and yet ſuch hor- 
rid violence has been often committed in 0- 
n defiance to all virtue and humanity. But 
let thoſe, who now ſhew no mercy, beware 
leſt the time may come when none ſhall be 
ſhewed 
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ſhewed to them. Women have in all ages 
been reſpected by civilized nations; it is 
very wild notion, which ſome people en 5 
tain, that thoſe who are priſoners of war do 
become ſo abſolutely the property of the cap- 
tors, that they may force them to yield their 
bodies to their luſtful paſſions, that they may 
even by violence accompliſh and gratify their 
Jeacherous deſires. But little do thoſe men 
conſider, that no right can ever be attained 
by any means whatſoever, to do that which 
1s contrary to the nature and relation of things, 
and js prohibited by God himſelf. To raviſh 
a woman, is malum in ſe, and no human 
law can render it otherwiſe, The rights of 
war may authorize all actions not repugnant 
to moral good conſidered in itſelf, but can 
never ſanctify abſolute moral evil. Priſoners 
may be put to death, when it is appreherd- 
ed that their lives are incompatible with the 
ſafety of their conquerors ; but a woman's 
chaſtity can never be incompatible with ſuch 
ſafety, neither can the violation of it any way 
advance the intereſt of the violators. It only 
ſatisfies a brutiſh paſſion, a crime which no 
wiſe general will allow, nor good one permit 
to paſs unpuniſhed ; it being only a compli- 
cation of beaſtly luſt and cruelty. It is there- 
fore with the greateſt horror, that I hear of 
any ſuch outrages, as have ſometimes been 
committed by chriſtians upon chriſtians. 
Too often have barbarity and rank concupiſ- 
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cence broke into cloiſters, and there wallow- 
ed in crimes not fit to be named. 

To abuſe the bodies of the enemy wha 
dead, is another piece of ſhocking cruelty of 
which ſome men have been guilty, and car- 
ries with it an evident demonſtration of ig- 
norance and malice. He mult be of -a very 
mean ſpirit who 1s guilty of it. To carry 
reſentment beyond death is as weak as it is 
wicked, What can more evidently prove a 
baſe ſou], than to inſult a dead body, upon 
which when animated, he dare not perhaps 
to caſt a wry look. Silly wretch ! does he 
think that his cowardly rage can reach the 
man? No, he is far beyond his and all hu- 
man povrer : he perhaps at the very time 
that the monſter is mangling his body, en- 
joys the higheſt felicity free from trouble and 
vexation. 

From the nature of war, its licks and 
what hath been ſaid thereon, it follows that 
peace 1s the end of war, which ought never 
to be undertaken but on very good grounds, 
and when undertaken all jaſt and honourable 
methods ſhould be uſed by neutral powers to 
bring it to an end, this perhaps is not the 
doctrine of ſound policy, but] am ſure it is 
of found morality. But the raſhly under- 
taking of civil war is of al! wars molly to be 
avoided, Were people to take a juſt view of 
theſe, they would not fo readily as they often 
do, engage in them, Set before your eyes 

the 
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the direful conſequencies of thoſe wars, the 
laws trampled on, juſtice diſregarded, violence 
every where prevailing, your country covered 


with the dead bodies of your fellow citizens, 


and flowing with ſtreams of blood runnin 

from the veins of many thouſands of inno- 
cents; the father fighting againſt the ſon, 
and the ſon againſt the father; the wife be- 
traying the huſband, and the huſhand the 
wife; infants at the ſt left to the mer- 
cy of men void of all mercy; virtue proſ- 
tituted, and licentiouſneſs riding triumphant 
on the ruins of liberty; all theſe, and many 


more, are the effects of civil wars, in which 


humanity is general entirely caſt off, and all 
regard to ties of acquaintance, friendſhip or 
even blood is ſet aſide. 

When negotiations are carrying on for a 
peace; a good prince or miniſter will not 
break off ſuch negotiations on a frivolous, 
trifling account, but they have a right and 
ought to break them off, if they find the 
other party trifling with them, and only en- 
deavouring to gain time. When a treaty is 
concluded, all parties are obliged to conform 
to their reſpective engagements, and nothing 
furthers this more, than concluding on juſt 
terms. A nation which is ſatisfied with the con- 
ditions of a pcace, will not probably violate it, 
but he who thinks himſelf much injured, will 
certainly embrace the firſt favourable oppor- 
tunity to right himſelf. Princes indeed, who 
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aim at univerſal monarchy, or at great ac. 
quiſitions to which they have no right, will 
comply with no compacts or engagements, 
but break through all faith, and are only to 
be kept within bounds by virtue of an alliance 
againſt them capable of reducing them by 
force. Princes or ſtates notorious for breach 
of their contracts, ought to be obliged to 
give ſecurity for their performance. How- 
everde firable peace is, it muſt not be pur- 


chaſed at too dear a rate, neither is ſuch the 


way to keep it. Any nation which ſuffers 
itſelf to be trifled with, will ſeldom be in 
a better ſtate than that of war, whatever 


ſpecious name may be given to it, To be 


in a ſtate of peace is to be free from all man- 
ner of hoſtilities and inſults ; any other ſtate 
is not a ſtate of perfect peace. It may be an 
hermaphrodite ſtate, which if carefully ex- 
amined, not by an hermaphrodite, but by 4 
number of juſt impartial judges, will be found 
to be a moſt unnatural ſtate, Treaties un- 
leſs executed, are of no ſignification, and can 
only ſerve to bring that nation into contempt, 
who allows non-performance with impunity. 


France ſeems to have had thoſe principles in 


view for many years paſt, but England hes 
been influenced by very different motives. 
Our late treaties even according to their tenor 
are but very indifferent, and yet indifferent as 
they are, ſuch articles as have been any way 
favourable to us, have never been complied 

with, 
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with, but always evaded, which certainly is 
dwing to a contempt other nations entertain 
of us. They think that we are a daſtardly, 
puſillanimous people, and unleſs we remove 
theſe notions, they will never deal better 
with us. I do not pretend to ſay that our miſ- 
fortunes are owing to our miniſters, they, for 
ought I know, have done their beſt to ſerve 
their country, and I take this opportunity to 
declare that this work is no party work, cal- 
culated for no faction whatſoever, but for 
the general good ; the author is not attached 
to any particular ſet of men, but 


To virtue only, and her friends a friend, 
The world beſides may murmur or commend. 


To proceed ; Worthy examples have al- 
ways a great influence on generous minds. 
An able miniſter follows the footſteps of the 
moſt eminent of his predeceſſors, and does 
not like a method the worſe for having been 
before made uſe of, therefore it cannot be 
taken amiſs to recommend an inſpection into 
former times, and to obſerve our manner of 
of acting under thoſe reigns moſt celebrated 
in hiſtory. His preſent majeſty, I am fully 
perſuaded, has entirely at heart the honour 
of his crown and the true intereſt of his peo- 
ple; I have the ſame opinion of every one of 
the royal family, whom may God long pre- 
ſerve and bleſs with all worldly happineſs and 


proſperity, 
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proſperity, I am certain they all aim at fol- 
lowing the footſteps of their moſt glorious 
predeceſſors, and fix as the end of their acti- 
ons the peace and ſafety of the people, which 


are the ends to which aſſociation and all the 


principles recommended in this treatiſe are 
deſigned and directed, and which are to be 
obtained, not by a tame ſubmiſſion to injuries, 
and paſſive obedience to every ſtate who ſhall 
take it in its head to inſult, but by a ſteady, 
prudent, virtuous and couragious conduct, by 
a ſtrict obſervance of treaties when entered 
into, and being cautious not to engage in any 
treaties not abſolutely neceſſary, A multipli- 
city of engagements and guarantees only ſerve 
to breed quarrels and intangle the affairs of 
a ſtate into confuſion, but ſeldom are of any 
other benefit than to ſerve a private end, and 
ſhift off a preſent evil hour, by laying the 


foundation of many future calamities, 


The end of the FIRST PART. 


PART 


— — 


Advertiſement 


H E reader may probably think that 


alſo in the firſt are ill timed, ſeeing the 
reaſons which might juſtify them, do no 
longer ſubſiſt; to this let it ſuffice to ſay, 
that excepting the laſt chapter of this ſecond 
part, the whole work was finiſhed in 1739, 
the moſt of it in 1738, and would have been 
publiſhed three years ago, had the author fol- 
lowed the advice of ſome gentlemen ; but 
being of opinion that every work deſigned to 
be publiſhed ſhould lie ſome time in obli- 
vion that it may have a cool and impartial 
reading from its author, which can hardly 
be expected while the ink is wet upon the 
paper, and the fondneſs of a firſt production 
{till glows warm, he has deferred it till now, 
and as the ſame circumſtances may again 
happen, and as many of them till exiſt, 
he thinks it cannot be taken amiſs to offer 
this work as it now appears to the publick. 


Though 


© ſome paſſages in this ſecond part, and 
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Though there are ſeveral alterations in 
trade fince ſome of the following ſheets 
have been wrote, vet there ſtill remains a 
eat deal to be done, the plantation trade 
calls yet loudly for the alfiſtance of par- 
liament, and commerce in general ſtands in 
need of amendment. 


The author being a great diſtance from 
the preſs, hopes to meet with indulgence 
for any ſmall errors that may creep in on 
that account, 
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HE love of liberty, ſo natural to 
mankind, hath not perhaps diſtin- 


guiſhed itſelf more eminently among 

any ſet of people than among the Engliſh. 
The preſervation of the conſtitution of this 
nation hath appeared ſo dear, ſo valuable 
and precious to the ſubjects, that when we 
conſider the many hard ſtruggles, ſharp en- 
counters and glorious reſiſtances made un- 
der tyrannical and powerful oppreſſion, we 
cannot forbear to wonder at the fortitude 
which hath hitherto inſpired the ſouls of 
Engliſhmen. Britons were freemen accord- 
ing to the earlieſt accounts of them, and 
as far as I can learn, the people had for- 
merly a ſhare in the government. Nei- 
O ther 
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Neither did liberty forſake the land during 


the dominion of the Saxons, on the contrary 
it advanced and gained ground ; the ſame 
happened under the Danes, and William the 
firſt ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve the laws of 
Edward the confeſſor, and preſerve the rights 
of the people; as did alſo his ſucceſſors even 
of the Norman race; but I do not pretend 
that our conſtitution was in thoſe days ar- 
rived to ſuch perfection as it is at preſent, 
or hath been in this latter age. To this 
opinion I cannot aſſent, though I differ very 
much from thoſe who will have our freedom 
to be of a recent date, and deny to the com- 
mons a ſhare in the legiſlative power, till a 
conſiderable time after the Norman æra. To 
diſprove this, I might eaſily enter into the 
field of antiquity, and from hiſtory, as well 
as records, ſhew that the commons had a 
ſhare in the legiſlature long before the time 
of William the firſt ; but this being a ſubject 
already handled by ſeveral judicious authors, 
1 ſhall not enter thereon, Nevertheleſs, I 
cannot omit quoting ſome paragraphs from a 
treatiſe of W. Petyt, Eſq; At length upon 
William's declaring, that he would confirm 
the laws of St. Edward, he was elected 4 
clero & populo, and with all the ceremonies 
and ſolemnities then in uſe, was crowned at 
Weſtmiſter, the whole nation ſubmitting to 
him,” But hear what the hiſtorians of thoſe 


times 


* 
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times ſay, * The Engliſh and the French 
meeting at London, at chriſtmas, he by their 
unanimous conſent took the crown of all Eng- 
land. Upon the day of his coronation, the 
archbiſhop of York harangued the Engliſh in 


an elegant ſpeech ; he was a wiſe, well ſpoken 


virtuous prelate, and he aſked them whether 
they were willing that he ſhould be crowned? 
All of them unanimouſly exprefling their 
real aſſents, as if heaven had inſpired them 
with one heart and one tongue. The Nor- 
mans readily agreed to what the Engliſh did. 


The biſhop of Conſtance having harangued 


them, and aſked their ſenſe of the matter. 


After the king was thus elected, the archbiſhop 
conſecrated, and then crowned him, &c. 


+ He ſwore ſtanding before St. Peter's 
altar, before the clergy and people, that hz 


Londoniam convenientibus Francis & Anglis (ad nati- 
vitatem Domini) illiſque omnibus concedentibus coronam to- 
tius Anglæ & dominationem ſuſcepit. Die ordinationi de- 
creto locutus ad Anglos condecenti ſermone Eborac. Archi- 
1 ſapiens, bonus, eloquens, an conſentirent eum 

i dominum coronari inquiſivit, poteſtati ſunt hilarem con- 
ſenſum univerſi minime hæſitantes, ac fi cœlitus una mente 
data unaque voce Anglorum voluntati quam facillima Nor- 
maanni conſonuerunt ſermocinato apud eos ac ſentiam per- 
cunctato a Conſtantini præſule ſic electum conſecravit archi- 


epiſcopus impoſuit ei diadema ipſumque regio ſolio, &c. 


+ Ante altare S. Petri apoſtoli coram clero & populo jure- 


jurando promittens ſe velle ſanctas Dei eccleſias & rectores 


illarum defendere necnon & cunctum populum ſibi ſubjectum 
juſte & regali providentia regere, rectam legem ſtatuere & 
tenere; rapinas injuſtaque judicia penitus interdicere. Ex- 
acto prius coram omni populo jurejurando quod ſe modeſte 
erga ſubdites ageret & æquo jure Anglos & Francos tractaret. 
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would defend the holy church and her go- 


vernors, and adminiſter juſtice in the royal 


government of the people committed to him; 
that he would obſerve and keep the laws, and 
repreſs rapaciouſneſs and injuſtice. Having 
firſt taken an oath before all the people that 


he would deal uprightly with all his ſubjects, 


and treat both Engliſhmen and Frenchmen 
alike, 

Purſuant to all which, and to fix himſelf 
more ſure in that his new-got chair of ſo- 
vereignty, he by his Magna Charta, or great 
charter, granted and confirmed the laws of 
Edward the confeſſor. Wllelmus etiam rex 


cui ſanctus Edwardus regnum contulit leges ip- 
ius ſancti ſervandas eſſe cuuceſſit, ſays Sir Hen- 


ry Spelman, But now we will ſet down a 


branch of the charter, which runs thus : 


$ We likewiſe will, grant and command that 
all the free men of our kingdom have and 
hold their lands and poſſeſſions well and in 
peace, free of all unjuſt exaction and taillage, 
ſo as that we require nothing of them but 
their free Services, which they are bound by 
law to give us, and as it has been decreed we 


$ Volumus etiam ac firmiter præcipimus & concedimus 
ut omnes liberi homines totius monarchiæ regni noſtri prædicti 
habzant & teneant terras ſuas & poſſeſſiones ſuas bene & in 
pace, libere ab omni exactione injuſta, & ab omni tallagio. 
Ita quod nihil ab eis exigatur vel capiatur niſi ſervitium ſuum 
liberum quod de jure nobis facere debent & facere tenentur & 
2 ſtatutum eſt eis & illis a nobis datum & conceſſum jure 
z:editario imperpetuum per commune concilium totius regni 


roiri prædicti. 
ſhould 
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ſhould have it perpetually in virtue of that here- 
ditary right given us by the common council 
of all our foreſaid kingdom, From all which 
it muſt neceſſarily be granted, 1. That 
this ſtatute or law was made per commune 
concilium totius regni. 2. The Magna Charta 
of William I. Henry I. king Stephen, Hen- 
ry II. and king John (the laſt of which ſays, 
Nullum ſcutagium vel auxilium ponam in regno 
noftro niſi per commune concilium totius regni 
naſtri, the ſame in ſubſtance with the great 
charter of William I.) was but a reſtitution 
and declaration of the ancient common law 
and right of the kingdom, and no law in- 
troduced de novo, or forced upon king John 
at Running mead, to the diſinheriſon of the 
crown, and which by their ſeveral ſacred co- 
ronation oaths, they had ſo ſolemnly ſworn 
inviolably to obſerve and keep.” The ſame 
author oppoſes (with a great deal of reaſon) 
the opinion that the commons in parliament 
had their firſt birth by rebellion An. 49. 
Hen. III. after the battle of Lewis, and he 
endeavours to diſprove this notion by the 
following arguments. 

5 1. From the claim and preſcription of 
the borough of St. Albans in the parliament 
of 8 E. II. to fend two burgeſſes to all par- 
laments, ſicut ceteri burgenſes regni totis re- 
troactis temporibus, in the time of E. I. and 
his progenitors ; if ſo, then in the time of 


0 3 king 
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king John grandfather to E. I. and o before 
H. III. 

2. From records an. 1 5. Johannis regis, 
wherein the citizens and burgeſſes (not ſo 
numerous then as after, and now) together 
with the earls, barons and magnates Angliæ 


were to give concilium & auxilium ad hono- 
rem regis & ſuum flatim regni, who . 


after met at London, con vocatum 
tum de toto clero & tota ſecta laicali, and ih 


within the expreſs preſcription of the borough 
of St. Albans. 


3. From the ſolemn reſolution and great 


judgment of both lords and commons in the 


parliament of 40 E. III. againſt the Pope, 
that if king John had an. 14. of his reign 
(which was three years before the granting of 
his Magna Charta) made the kingdom tribu- 
tary to the Pope, he had done it an hour 
aſſent, which muſt be underſtood to be with- 
out the conſent of the lords and commons, and 
therefore void. 

4. From ſeveral records inter alia, de an- 
nis 28, 32, 37, 42, 48 H. III. mentioning 
parliaments then held, and their proceedings, 
in ſome of which the word commons is ex- 
preſly mentioned, as well as the prelates and 
magnates, to be part of thoſe parliaments. 

From an act of parliament 2 H. V. 
that famous prince, where it is declared and 
admitted, that the commons of the land were 
ever a part of the parliament, and ſo conſe- 


quently 
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2 were part of the parliaments annis 16, 

7 Johannis, 28, 32, 37, 42, 48 H. III. all 
un the preſcri ption of the borough of St. 
Albans. 

6. From the form of penning of ads of 

rliament, and expreſſions in records in 49, 
51, 54 H. III. when it is granted that the 
commons were a part of the legiſlative power, 
which agree with the phraſes of records of 
acts of parliament before that time. 

7. From the defect and loſs of the parlia- 
ment rolls of H. III. and E. I. and from the 
univerſal filence of all records, and our an- 
cient hiſtorians contemporary and ſucceeding 
49 H. III. till our days. 

8. From the various opinions of learned 
men, in and ſince Henry VIII's time, who 
never dreamed of any ſuch origin, nor was 
ever heard of, till of late. 

9. From comparing of the ancient generale 
concilium, or parliament of Ireland, inſtanced 
anno 38 H. III. with ours in England, where- 
in the citizens and burgeſſes were, which was 
eleven years before the pretended beginning 
of the commons in England.” To theſe the 
author adds a ſupplemental argument, If 
in the general councils, or, in our preſent 
dialect, parliaments for inſtance, 1. of France, 


2. Spain, 3. Portugal, 4. Denmark, 5. Swe- 


den, and 6. Scotland, the cities and great 
towns or boroughs have from time immemo- 


rial, both de jure & de facto, had their de- 
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legates or repreſentatives, Upon what autho- 
rity or reaſon can it be believed, that ſo uni- 
verſal a northern cuſtom or law, did not ob- 
tain, and was never practiſed in England be- 
fore 49 H. III.?“ 

It is indeed very improbable, that the ſub- 
jects of England alone ſhould be deprived of 
a privilege which all Europe beſides did en- 
joy, and eſpecially the Germans, who, with- 
out doubt, ſettled in England a form of go- 
vernment like that they lived under in their 
native country ; and it is certain that there 
the I had a ſhare in the legiſlature. 

prejudices did not ſtrongly prevail, there 
would be no occaſion to diſcuſs this queſtion 
with many arguments; for there is all the 
reaſon in the world to believe the probability 
on our ſide, and that in the time of Edward 
the confeſſor, the confirmation of whoſe laws 
has been always the demand of the nation, 
the witenagemote was compoſed of the king, 


the higher and lower nobility, and freehol- 


ders by repreſentation. ** In their own coun- 
try (to uſe the words of a judicious author) 
the Saxons did all perſonally meet for the e- 
nacting laws, and ſo after their coming into 
England, all to whom the land was appor- 
tioned, perſonally aſſiſted in the Saxon par- 
liaments, which were held at firſt, during 
the heptarchy, in open places capable of re- 
ceiving all that had a right to be there, be- 
cauſe there was no minute freeholders in __ 

early 
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early days. By the feudal law, all land- 
holders were obliged to attend at the feudal 
courts, and had a right to give their aſſent or 
diſſent to any laws or orders there propoſed : 
whence we yet retain the expreſſion of the 
convention of the eſtates. After the union 
of the ſeven kingdoms, when the exerciſe of 
the legiſlative power in the perſon of every 
individual became impracticable, by reaſon 
of their remoteneſs and number, ſome change 
in the outward form was neceſſary, in order 
to preſerve the commonwealth on the ſame 
principles it was at firſt eſtabliſhed ; and as 
the whole kingdom was divided into ſo ma- 
ny little republicks or tythings, ſome perſon 
out of every tything or borough came to the 
wittenagemote, to take care of the concerns 
of the ſociety he belonged to. Theſe were 
called witen, or wiſe men, and were no o- 
ther than the preſiding judge, or gerefa, of 
every tything, who was annually chofen both 
in the rural and town tythings. As there- 
fore the earls, biſhops, and abbots (who 
were the preſiding judges in the communi- 
ties, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, that the 
people were originally divided into) were un- 
doubtedly members of the wittenagemote ; 
ſo it is reaſonable to think, that the witen 
(who were the preſiding judges in the leſſer 
communities that were afterwards made) 
were ſo too. For it was but natural, when 
every individual could not appear in perſon, 

| I that 
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that the delegate or repreſentative of each 
community, ſhould be the perſon, to whom 
they had by their own free choice, given the 
precedency amongſt themſelves. Hence it 
is plain, that the commons or landholders 
were ever a part of the legiſlature; becauſe 
tho the earls perhaps might not be elective 
or annual officers, after the diſſolution of the 
heptarchy, as they were before; yet the 
graves of the tythings, who were elective, be- 
ing members of the Saxon wittenagemote, 
the commons remained a conſtituent part of 
the Saxon legiſlature. Hence the ceorles 
(who were the ſame as our farmers, only 
paying their rent in corn, hay, &c. inſtead 
of money) and alſo the thanes (who had 
lands aſſigned to them by the king, or great 
men, in recompence for their ſervice, and 
in lieu of wages, and conſequently were no 
more than part of the family of him they 
had their lands of) were not members of the 
wittenagemote, except ſuch thanes who held 
their lands of the crown for their ſervice to 
the publick. A wittenagemote was then no 
other than an afſembly of all the preſiding 
judges of the nation, earls, biſhops and 
wites, or the annual magiſtrates of the ty- 
things and boroughs, who repreſented all the 
proprietors of lands in their reſpective ty- 
things. Thus ſtood matters till the conqueit. 
King William the firſt having aſſumed the 
regal ſtate as his own right, treated all who 


oppoſed 
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oppoſed him as rebels, and diſpoſſeſſing them of 
their lands, diſtributed them amongſt his own 
confederates, who held them of the crown, 


by furniſhing a determined number of ſol- 


diers, in caſe of an invaſion or rebellion, and 
they enfeoffed their own immediate followers 
with ſome portion of what was aſſigned to 
them under reſervation of ſuch ſervice. Theſe 
lands were called knights fees (each fee was 
about twenty pounds a year then, which is 
equal to a great deal more now.) As the 
Normans were much inferior to the Engliſh 
in numbers, their buſineſs was to ſecure all 


the power they could in their own hands, 


Accordingly over moſt of the tythings was 
laced a Norman chief, whoſe power was to 

the ſame as the Saxon garefa, with this 
difference, that it was to be hereditary. Theſe 
chiefs were called barons, and their eſtates 
baronies or honours. The conqueror, to un- 
dermine the power of the Saxon earls, which 
he could not fafely deſtroy, diſmembered the 
barons eſtates in a manner from the counties, 
and made them recognize no ſuperior but the 


crown; by which means there was no dif- 


ference between an earl and a baron, but on- 
ly in extent, the power of both (which was 


_ exceeding great) being the ſame over their 


vaſſals. As for the boroughs, they were left 
in the ſame condition as in the Saxon times, 
and governed by annual magiſtrates of their 
own chooſing. The conformity then be- 

8 I tween 
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tween the Saxon wittenagemote and the Nor- 
man parliaments ſtood thus: the eccleſiaſ- 
ſticks and earls were the ſame in both; the 
boroughs were repreſented in both by one of 
their own chooſing, who was ſtiled burgeſs 
inſtead of wite, probably becauſe the magi- 
ſtrate was not always choſen repreſentative; 
and as the Saxon wites, or preſiding judges 
of the tythings, were members of the legiſ- 
lature, ſo were the Norman chiefs, or ba- 
rons, with this difference only, that as the 
firſt had their right by election, and for a 
time, the others had theirs by ſucceſſion. 
And as the Saxon wites ſerved for their ty- 
things, ſo the barons were intended by law 
to ſerve for the tenants of their baronies, 
which is the reaſon they were exempted from 
contributing to the wages of the knights of 
the ſhires. Thus every ſpot of land was 
ſtill repreſented ; for as every part was with- 
in ſome tything in the Saxon time, ſo in the 
Norman every part of the whole kingdom 
was within ſome barony or ſome borough. 
Things continued upon this ſolid foundation 
during the reigns of William Rufus and Hen- 
ry the firſt, But the barons, who were ſo 
many petty princes, being divided in the civil 
war betwixt Stephen, Maud and Henry the 
ſecond, each party treated thoſe of the other 
fide as rebels, which brought the poſſeſſion 
of much land to the contending princes. And 
as each fide had experienced the power of 


the 
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the barons over their vaſſals, and having be- 
ſides many friends to remunerate, they ſplit 
the baronies into ſmaller tenancies in chief, 
who all held immediately of the crown. Hence 
aroſe the diſtinction of fees of the old feoff- 
ments and fees of the new, and alſo of the 
greater and leſſer barons. ' By granting thus 
. ſmall fees in the reigns of Stephen, Henry 
the ſecond, and king John, tenants in capite 
or barons were ſo multiplied, that a very un- 
equal repreſentation of the kingdom aroſe, 
theſe leſſer barons having an equal ſhare in 
the legiſlature with the moſt potent. This 
grievance being grown to the greateſt height, 
when king John was reduced to reaſon, there 
was a clauſe inſerted in his Magna Charta, 
whereby all the greater baronies were to be 
ſeverally ſummoned to parliament, and the 

lefler in general, by which means theſe laſt 
were excluded fitting in parliament ſingly, 
and in perſon ; but however the being ſum- 
moned in general, gave them a right to do 
this as a community, and by repreſentation ; 
and as theſe leſſer barons were co-ordinate in 
rank, the right of repreſenting them natu- 
rally devolved on ſuch of their body as the 
reſt conferred it on. The perſons ſo choſen 
were called, from the tenure of their lands, 
and from their repreſenting the reſpective 
counties for which they ſerved, knights of 
the ſhire. Theſe were to be choſen at the 
county courts, where none but the immediate 
tenants 
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tenants of the crown (the leſſer barons) came, 
and none other had votes, till by the eighth 
of Henry the ſixth, all freeholders, of forty 
ſhillings per annum, had a right to vote at 
the election of knights of the ſhire,” 
Before I proceed further, it is neceſſary to 
take a curſory view of the prerogatives and 
privileges of the ſeveral members of the Saxon 
commonwealth ; this is needful, in order to 
ſee the difference between the government 
then and at preſent. | 

The king was then, as now, the chief 
_ perſon in the nation. His moſt eminent pre- 
rogatives ſeem to have been, Firſt, a power 
to call together the wittenagemote, but pro- 
bably not to diſſolve it. Secondly, a power 
to appoint the great officers of the nation, 
but hardly to turn them out without the con- 
ſent of the ſtates, except for very glaring 
crimes, or heinous miſdemeanours. Thirdly, 
the royal aflent was neceſſary to the ordi- 
nances of the wittenagemote, before they had 
the force of laws ; but it is to be obſerved, 
that there ſeems-in this to have been more 
form than reality ; for if he would not agree 
to their reſolutions, they had many ways to 
oblige him, and probably the conſtitution 
obliged him to aſſent to what ſhould be pre- 
ſented to him by them. Fourthly, a power 
to pardon criminals, except in caſes of appeal 
for private injuries, or ſtate criminals con- 
demned by the legiſlature, that is by — 

an 
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and the wittenagemote. Fifthly, we may 
ſuppoſe him to have had a very extenſive 
power over thoſe belonging to the demeſne 
lands of the crown; but this all the great 
men in the nation had over their tenants; as 
well as over their ſervants; for the loweſt 
ſort of people then were not in near ſo ha 
py a ſtate as they are at preſent; they were 
little better than ſlaves to their lords, which 
cannot be now ſaid of any man in the king- 
dom. Manufacturers and labourers now. do 
with reaſon look on themſelves to be as free 
as any man whatſoever, they are no farther 
bound than they bind themſelves by compact 
and agreement. Hence it appears, that the 
abolition of the ancient tenures, which was 
the cauſe of the ancient ſervitude, is to the 
common people a very great bleſſing. Tis 
true, they are not even now, in regard to 
acts of the legiſlature, on a footing with free- 
holders (nor is it reaſonable they ſhould be 
ſo;) yet perſonal freedom and ſecurity they 
have in full perfection, and are not in an 
nation on ſo advantageous a footing as in this, 
and God forbid they ſhould ever be on a 
worſe. | 

As to the revenues of the Saxon kings, 
they bear no proportion to what the royal re- 
venues are at preſent ; ſuch as they were, 
they were raiſed by the ſtates, and accounted 
for to them, excepting the proviſions for the 
houſhold. 
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Concerning the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
there are very different opinions; for my 
part, I think the crown was hereditary, but 
not abſolutely ſo. In caſe the apparent heir 
gave indication of great incapacity, or bad 


2 ties, the wittenagemote probably inter- 


ered in the ſucceſſion, or if a good, popu- 
lar prince recommended to them for bis ſuc- 
ceſſor one, who was not next heir, they con- 
formed to his deſire. Sometimes, I ſuppoſe, 
as in other countries, factions prevailed, and 


by fraud and violence the legal ſucceſſor was 


ſet aſide; but all this does not prove the 
crown not to have been hereditary in ge- 
neg: h 

Next to the king and royal family, comes 
in rank the ealdorman, of which were diffe- 
rent forts ; the firſt were inveſted with higher 
power, than any ſubjects are at preſent, this 
indeed was common to them with peers af- 
ter the Norman period; they had a right to 
fit in the wittenagemotes, or parliaments of 


the kingdoms ; but in regard to their power 


in the counties over which they preſided, 
nothing now is lodged in any ſubjects like it. 
The other ſorts of ealdorman were, in fome 
manner, ſubject to the former, and aſſiſtants 


to them in adminiſtering juſtice. The here- 


togs were military officers over the militia of 
the country, for the king had no more ab- 
ſolute power in military than in civil affairs. 
The principal gentry, who had military de- 

N pendents, 
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pendents, had the command of thoſe de- 

ndents, and in each county one of the a- 
— heretogs commanded in chief. 

The Clergy ſeem to have had then, as 
well as ſince, great rank and great authority. 
Indeed wherever there is the leaſt tincture of 
ſuperſtition - (and where is there not) they 
always are able to render themſelves confide- 
rable ; I would not be miſtaken, for I think 
when they act agreable to the doctrine of the 
religion they profeſs to teach, great reſpect is 
due to them, | 

The high ſheriffs were next to the ealdor. 
man in rank and in buſineſs ; they ſupplied 
their places, they were officers of great con- 
ſideration, and continued to be fo for many 
years. | 

Thanes were, firſt, Thoſe who held lands 
for publick ſervices, and were of the firſt 
rank. Secondly, Thoſe who held for pri- 
vate ſervice. Beſides theſe, we are to ſup- 
pole many officers of different degrees, as 
muſt neceſſarily be in all ſocieties ; but it is 
needleſs to enter into a particular detail, my 
deſign being only to give fo ſhort, yet com- 
prehenſive a view, that any man may afford 
time to read it. What is here delivered may 
very well ſuffice, to give a general notion 
how things ſtood in thoſe times; and I muſt 
obſerve, that notwithſtanding the Norman 
alterations, yet abſolute ſovereignty was ne- 
ver pleaded for by any of them. Even king 

* William 
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William the firſt, tho? called the conqueror, 


did not claim the right of conqueſt ; for the 
crown being offered to him by the city of 
London, he deſired time to confider on an 
affair of ſuch importance, and to adviſe with 
his friends; the reſult of which advice was 
his acceptance of the crown from the people, 
by which he acknowledged in them a right 
of election, and at his coronation, he ſwore, 
that he would protect the church and clergy, 
govern his people according to equity, and 
ordain juſt and wholeſome laws. In his char- 
ter, it is enacted, that the laws of St. Ed- 
ward ſhall be obeyed in all things, together 
with thoſe added to them, for the advantage 
of the Engliſh. I know very well that, not- 
withſtanding theſe fine promiſes, he governed 
tyrannically, and uſed the Engliſh ill, diſ- 
regarded the wittenagemotes, making them 
only the ſhadow of what, they had been. 
His ſecond ſon and ſucceſſor governed no bet- 
ter, tho' he was obliged to promiſe he would; 
but when he was ſeated on the throne, he 
forgot his compact, and reigned like a tyrant. 
But Henry the firſt found himſelf obliged 
to renew the like promiſes to gain his elec- 
tion, and indeed he reformed ſeveral abuſes 
that prevailed, putting to death fome of the 
moſt notorious oppreſſors of the people, and 
impriſoning others ; he alſo aboliſhed the cur- 
feu bell, and by a charter confirmed and re- 
ſtored the laws of king Edward, and found 


himſelf 
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himſelf under a neceſſity of redreſſing many 


grievances. Stephen was likewiſe ſcnlible 
he could not get the crown without making 
large conceſſions to the people ; therefore he 
ſwore to fill up the vacancies of the church, 
to leave their temporalities to the clergy, to 
refrain from ſeizing any man's woods, and 
aboliſh dane gelt. Both the eccleſiaſticks and 
laity ſwore allegiance to him with this provi- 
ſo, ſo long as he kept his oath. His charter 
begins thus: Ego Stephanus, dei gratia, aſſenſit 
cleri & populs in regem Anglia eleftus ; 1 
Stephen, by the grace of God, choſen, elected 
with the conſent of the clergy and people 
king of England. All this plainly evinces, 
that the people, the landhoiders of England, 
had a ſhare in the government even in thoſe 
days, and were not in ſuch Egyptian bon- 
dage, as ſome men (for reaſons beſt known 
to themſelves) give out. Henry the ſecond, 
and Richard the firſt, according to cuſtom, 
took the oath when they acceded to the 
crown, 

King John, it is well known, paſt a 
wretched and an anxious life, for violating 
the conſtitution, and endeavouring to render 
himſelf abſolute; but all his endeavours prov'd 
vain, and inſtead of producing flavery, pro- 
duced the great charter of liberties, which 
1 be called the chief corner ſtone of our 
preient conſtitution; and as without being ac- 
quainted with it, it is impoſſible to have at 

P 2 notion 
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notion of our government; therefore, for the 
ſake of thoſe readers who have not ſeen it, 
which I am afraid is the caſe of too many, I 
ſhall here tranſcribe it, believing there can be 
no reaſon to object to the room it takes up, 
as it mult be very agreeable to thoſe who are 
unacquainted with it, and may be paſſed 
over by thoſe who have read it with proper - 
attention, which is the duty of all members 
of parliament, 


CHAP. 
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The charter of liberties, or Magna Charta, 
| given in the year 1255. 


T OHN, by the grace of God, king of 
England, lord of Ireland, duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitain, and earl of Anjou: to 
the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, 
juſticiaries, | Br ſherifts, governours, 
officers, and to all bailiffs, and others his 
faithful ſubjects greeting. Know ye, that 
we 1n the preſence of God, and for the health 
of our ſoul; and the ſouls of our anceſtors 
and heirs, to the honour of God and exalta- 
tion of holy church, and amendment of 
our kingdom, by the advice of our venerable 
fathers, Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
7 of all England, and cardinal of the 
oly Roman church; Henry, archbiſhop of 
Dublin; William, biſhop of London; Pe- 
ter, of Wincheſter; Joſcelin, of Bath and 
Glaſtonbury; Hugh, of Lincoln; Walter, 
of Worceſter; William, of Coventry; Be- 
nedict, of Rocheſter, biſhops; and maſter 
Pandulph, the pope's ſub-deacon and ſer- 
vant, brother Aymeric, maſter of the Tem- 
ple in England ; and the noble perſons Wil- 
lam Mareſcall, earl of Pembroke; William, 
earl of Saliſb:ry; William, earl of Warren; 
William, earl of Arundel; Alan de Galo- 
* way, 
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way, conſtable of Scotland; Warin Fitzs 
Gerald, Peter Fitz-Herbert, Hubert de Burgh 
ſeneſchal of Foictou, Hugo de Neville, Mat- 
thew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas Baſſet, Alan 
Baſſet, Philip de Albiny, Robert de Rop- 
pele, John Mariſcall, John Fitz-Hugh, and 
others our liege men *, have in the firſt place 
granted to God, and by our preſent charter, 
confirmed for us and our heirs for ever, 

IJ. That the church of England ſhall be 
free, and enjoy her whole rights and liberties 
inviolable. ä 

II. We have alſo granted to all the free- 
men of our kingdom, for us and our heirs 
for ever, all the under- written liberties, to 
have and to hold, them and their heirs of us 
and our hcirs. | ; 

III. If any of our earls, or barons, or o- 
thers, who hold of us in chief by military 


ſervice, ſhall die, and at the time of his 


death his heir is of full age, and owes a + re- 
lief, he ſhall have his inheritance by the an- 
cient relief ; that is to ſay, the heir or heirs 
of an earl, for a whole earl's barony, by a 
hundred pounds; the heir or heirs of a baron 
by a whole barony tor a hundred marks, the 


Liege- men, or ſubjects. + Relief, or a certain value pay- 
able in money or otherwiſe, by an heir to him of whom lie 
holds his lands, provided ſuch heir be of age, this retief was 
ſometimes very oppreſſive therefore aſcertained by this char- 
ter. An heir under age was ſaid to be in ward, i. e. the heirs 
of thoſe who held of the King. This was aboliſhed in king 
Charles the ſecond's time. The lord of wards had the cul- 
tod) of the lands during the time of wardſhip, 


keir 
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heir or heirs of a knight for a whole knight's 
fee, by a hundred ſhillings at moſt ; and he 
that oweth leſs ſhall give leſs, adcording to 
the ancient cuſtom of fees, 

IV. But if the heir of any fuch be under 
age, and ſhall be in ward when he comes of 
age, he ſhall have his inheritance without re- 
lief or fine. 

V. VI. Relate to wardſhips and live- 
ries, which are taken away by 12 Ch, II. 
I ſhall therefore paſs them over. 

VII. Heirs ſhall be married according to 
their rank, fo as before matrimony is con- 
tracted, thoſe who are neareſt to the heir be 
acquainted of it. 

VIII. A widow, after the death of her 
huſband, ſhall forthwith, and without any 
dificulty, have liberty to marry, and her in- 
heritance, which her huſband and ſhe held at 
the day of his death : and ſhe may remain in 
the capital meſſuage, or manfion-houſe, of 
her huſband forty days after his death; with- 
in which term her dower ſhall be attgn'd. 

IX. No widow ſhall be forced by ſeizing 
her goods to marry, fo long as ſhe has a 
mind to live without a huſband. But ſhe 
thall give ſecurity, ſhe ſhall not marry with- 
out our conſent, if the holds of us; or with- 
out the conſent of the lord of whom ſhe 
holds, if ſhe holds of another “. 

* 


Tenures were anciently divided into the following, viz. 
Eſcuage, which was land held by the ſervice of the ſhield, 


and 
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X. Neither we nor our bailiffs ſhall 
ſeize any land or rent for any debt, fo long as 
there are chattles of the debtor's upon the 
premiſes, ſufficient to pay the debt. Nor 
ſhall the ſureties of the debtors be diſtrained, 
fo long as the principal debtor is ſufficient for 
the payment of the debt. 


— - 


XI. And if the principal debtor fail in the 
payment of the debt, not baving wherewithal 


and by which-the tenant was obliged to follow his lord into 
the wars at his own charge. Knights ſervice and chivalry, 
where lands were held of the king or meſne lord, to per- 
form ſervice in war, and which drew after it homage, eſ- 
cuage, wardſhip, &c. Burgage tenure, where land was hol- 
den of the lord of the borough, at a certain rent. Villainage, 
a baſe tenure of lands, whereby the tenant was bound to 
do all inferior villainous ſervices commanded by the lord. 
Grand ſerjeantry, a tenure of lands by honorary ſervices at 
the king's coronation, &c. And petit ſerjeantry, where lands 
were held of the king, to contribute yearly ſome ſmall thin 
towards his wars. Frankalmoigne, a tenure by which la 
is held by eccleſiaſtical perſons in free and perpetual alms. 
And ſocage tenure, where lands are holden by tenants ta 
plough the land of their lord, and do other ſervices of huſ- 
bandry at their own expence ; but this hath been turned in- 
to an yearly rent, for all manner of ſervices when it is called 
free ſocage. Of theſe general ancient tenures, knights ſer- 
vice, chivalry, eſcuage, petit ſerjeantry, villainage, &c. are taken 
away by ſtatute 12 Ch. II. The common tenures, at this 
day, are fee ſimple, which is an abſolute tenure of lands, to 
a man and his heirs for ever. Fee tail, a limited fee to a 
perſon, and the heirs of his body begotten, &c. By the 
curteſy, where a man marries a woman ſeized of lands in 
fee ſimple, &c. and hath iſſue by her born alive, after her 
death he ſhall hold the land during life. In dower, where 
a widow holds for her life the third part of her huſband's 
land, whereof he was ſeized in fee. For life and years, 
where lands are held by tenants for thoſe terms, on rents 
reſerved, And copyhold tenure, a holding for lives or in 
fee; at the will of the lord, according to the cuſtom of the 
manour, under divers ſervices, &c. Jacob. 
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to diſcharge it, or will not diſchar ge it when 
he is able, then the ſureties ſhall. anſwer the 
debt: and if they will, they ſhall have the 
lands and rents of the debtor, until they be 
ſatisfied for the debt which they paid for him, 
unleſs the principal debtor can ſhew himſelf 

uitted thereof againſt the ſaid ſureties. 

XII. If any one have borrowed any thing 
of the Jews, more or leſs, and dies before the 
debt be ſatisfied, there ſhall be no intereſt 
paid for that debt, fo long as the heir is un- 
der age, of whomſoever he may hold, and 
if the debt falls into our hands, we will take 
only the chattel mentioned in the charter or 
inſtrument, | 

XIII. And if any one die indebted to the 
Jews, his wife ſhall have her dower, and 
nothing of that debt ; and if the deceaſed 
left children under age, they ſhall have ne- 
ceſſaries provided for them according to the 
tenement (or real eſtate) of the deceaſed, and 
out of the reſidue the debt ſhall be paid; 
ſaving however the ſervice of the lords. In 
like manner let it be with the debts due to 

other perſons than the Jews. 

XIV, No ſcutage or aid ſhall be impoſed 
in our kingdom, unleſs by the common coun- 
cil of our kingdom, except to redeem our 
perſon, or to make our eldeft fon a knight, 
and once to marry our eldeſt daughter, and 

- this there ſhall only be paid a reaſonable 
aid, 


XV, 
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XV. In like manner it ſhall be concerning 
the aids of the city of London, and ſhe ſhall 
have all her ancient liberties and free cuſtoms 
as well by land as by water. 
XVI. Furthermore, we will and 

that all other cities and boroughs, and towns 
and ports, ſhall have all their liberties and 
free cuſtoms; and ſhall have the common 
council of the kingdom concerning the aſſeſſ- 
ment of their aids, except in the three caſes 


aforeſaid. 


XVII. And for the aſſeſſing of ſcutages 
we ſhall cauſe to be ſummoned the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls and great ba- 
rons of the realm ſingly by our letters. 
XVIII. And furthermore, we will cauſe 
to be ſummoned in general by our ſheriff 
and bailiffs, all others who hold of us in 
* chief at a certain day, that is to ſay, forty 
days before their meeting at leaſt, to a certain 
lace; and in all letters of ſuch ſummons we 
will declare the cauſe of the ſummons. 
XIX. And ſummons being thus made, 
the buſineſs ſhall proceed on the day appoint- 
ed, according to the advice of ſuch as are 
preſent, although all that were ſummoned 
come not. | 
XX. We will not for the future grant to 
any one, that he may take aid of his own 
free tenants, unleſs to redeem his body ; and 


»The lands of England were ſtill repreſented in parlia- 
ment. | 


to 
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to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, and once to 
marry his eldeſt daughter; and for this there 
hall only be paid a reaſonable aid. 

XXI. No man ſhall be diſtrained to per- 
form more ſervice for a knight's fee, or other 
free tenement, than is due from thence. 

XXII. Common “ pleas ſhall not follow 


We are not to imagine that the parliaments in theſe 
times enjoyed ſo much power as the wittenagemots in the 
Saxon times, to whom lay all appeals from other courts ; but 
William the firſt not caring for this, ** eſtabliſhed a conſtant 
court in his own hall, made up of the officers of his palace, 
and they tranſacted the buſineſs both criminal and civil, and 
likewiſe the matters of the revenues, and as they fat in the 

' hall they were a court criminal, and when up ſtairs, a court 
of revenue ; the civil pleas they heard in either court. Theſe 
courts conſiſted of the ju/ticiarii, that were in nature of pre- 
cedent, and called capitalis juſticiarius totius Anglie ; it was 
he who chiefly determined all pleas, and with him ſat the 
chancellor, the treaſurer, conſtable, marſhal, ſeneſchal and 
the chamberlains. — The juſticiar of England's 

wer was that which united the king's court under one head, 
and being ſo great an officer, he was dangerous to the govern- 
ment, and obnoxious to the baronage. Jeffry Peterſon, made 
juſticiar totius regni, and continued till 15 john, got ſo great 
a power, that he became unealy to the crown: fo that king 
John from his death ſwore he then began to be king of 
England, and though there were two juſticiars afterwards in 
his reign, they continued but for a ſhort time; for Peter de 
Rocher was not = in his office, and being a Poitivin was 
not grateful to the Engliſh, and ſo to Hugo de Burgo, it is 
uncertain Whether he was juſticiar, or not. It plainly ap- 
pears king John had a deſign to lay aſide the power of the 
juſticiar ; and therefore he readily granted an article in the 
grand charter, that there ſhould be reſedentiary juſtices, and 
that common pleas ſhould not follow his court, but be held 
in ſome: certain place. Whereupcn a reſedentiary court was 
eſtabliſhed at Weſtminſter as a ſtanding ſeat of Juſtice ; ſor 
the determination of ſuch pleas as were merely civil, and 
belonged to the ſubjects between themſelves, and thus began 
that court now called the common pleas.” See hiſt. and 
pract, of the court of com. pleas, 1 


Our 
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our court, but be holden in ſome certain 
place: tryals upon the writs of * novel deſſei/in 
and of mort d anceſter, and of  darien pre- 
ſentment (hall be taken, but in their proper 
counties and after this manner : we, or (if 
we are out of the realm) our chief juſticiary 
all fend two juſticiaries through every coun- 
ty four times a year; who with the four 
Enights choſen our of every ſhire, by the 
people, ſhall hold the ſaid aſſizes in the coun- 
ty, on the day, and at the place appointed. 

XXIII. And if any matters cannot be de- 
termined on the day appointed to hold the 
aſſiaes in each county, ſo many of the knights 
and freeholders as have been at the aflizes 
aforeſaid, ſhall be appointed to decide them, 
as is neceſſary according as there is more or 
leſs buſineſs, | 

XXIV. A free-man ſhall not be amerced 
for a ſmall fault; but according to the de- 
gree of the fault; and for a great crime, in 
proportion to the heinouſneſs of it; ſaving to 
him his contentment ; and after the ſame 
manner a merchant, ſaving to him his mer- 
chandize. | 

XXV. And a villain & ſhall be amerced 
after the ſame manner, ſaving to him his 
** wainage, if he falls under our mercy ; and 


® Writs to recover lands, rents, tenements, out of which 
a man is unjuſtly diſſeiſed, or ought to be ſeifed, and a ſtranger 
ſeizes them before him. Þ Lies to recover a right to pre- 
ſcnt to a church, 4 Means of livelihood, & A bondman. 
[| Fined. ** Appurtenances to his cart, ; 
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none of the aforeſaid amerciaments ſhall be 
* aſſeſſed but by the oath of honeſt men of 
the neighbourhood,, county, _, 

XX VI. Earls and barons ſhall not be a- 

merced but by their peers, and according to 
the quality of the offence, 
XXVII. No eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall be 
amerced for his lay tenement, but according 
to the proportion aforeſaid, and not according 
to the value of his eccleſiaſtical benefice. 

XXVIII. Neither a town, nor any perſon, 
ſhall be diſtrained to make bridges over rivers, 
unleſs that anciently and of right they are 
bound to do it, nor ſhall a river be imbanked, 
but what was imbanked in the time of king 
Henry our grandfather. | 

XXIX. No ſheriff, conſtable, coroners, 
or other our bailiffs, ſhall hold pleas of the 
crown, | 

XXX. All counties, hundreds, wapen- 
takes and trethings, ſhall ſtand at the old ferm, 
without any encreaſe, except in our demeſne 
lands. 

XXXI. If any one that holds of us a lay 
fee, dies, and the ſheriff or our bailiff ſhew 
our letters patents of ſummons concerning the 
debt, due to us from the deceaſed ; it ſhall 
be lawful for the ſheriff, or our bailiff, to 
attach and regiſter the cliattels of the deceaſed 
found upon his lay fee, to the value of the 


* Laid on. + To ſeize or ſecure, attachment, a writ to 


do ſo, | 
debt, 
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debt, by the view of lawful men, ſo as no- 
thing be removed until our whole debt be 
paid, and the reſt ſhall be left to the execu- 
tors to fulfil the will of the deceaſed ; and if 
there be nothing due from him to us, all the 
chattels ſhall remain to the deceaſed, ſaving 
to his wife and children their reaſonable ſhare, 

XXXII. If any free-man dies inteſtate 
(without will; his chattels ſhall be diſtributed 
by the hands of hi neareſt relations and friends 
by view of the church, ſaving to every one 
his debts which the deceaſed owed. 

XXXIII. No conſtable or bailiff of ours 
ſhall take corn or other chattels of any man, 
unleſs he-preſently gives him money for it, 
or hath reſpite of payment from the ſeller, 
but if he be of the ſame town, he ſhall pay 
him within forty days. 
XXXIV. No conſtable ſhall diſtrain any 
knight to give money for caſtle guard, if he 
himſelf will do it in his own perſon, or by 
another able man, in caſe he is hindred by 
any reaſonable cauſe, 

XXXV. And if we lead him, or ſend him 
into the army, he ſhall be free from caſtle 
guard, for the time he ſhall be in the army, 
by our command. 

XXXVI. No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or 
any other, ſhall take horſes or carts of any 
for carriage. 

XXX VII, Neither we, nor our officers or 
others, ſhall take any man's timber for our 
caſtles, 
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caſtles, or other uſes, unleſs by conſent of 
owner of the timber. | 

XXXVIII. We will retain the lands of 
thoſe that are convicted of felony but one 
year and a day, and then they ſhall be de- 
livered to the lord of the fee. 

XXXIX. All * wears for the time to come 
ſhall be deſtroyed in the rivers of Thames 
and Medway, and throughout all England, 
except on the ſea coaſt, 

XL. The writ whichis called + præcipe, for 
the future, ſhall not be granted toany one of 
any tenement, whereby a free-man may loſe 
his cauſe. 

XLI. There ſhall be one * meaſure of 
wine and one of ale, through our whole 
realm, and one meaſure of corn; that is to 
ſay, the London quarter ; and one breadth of 
dyed cloth, and ruſſets and haberjects, that 
is to ſay two ells within the liſt; and the 
weights ſhall be as the meaſures, 


* Wears are ſtanks or great dams in a river, fitted for 
taking ary fiſh, or conveying the ſtream to a mill. + The 
writ called præcipe quod reddat, from the firſt words in it, 
has ſeveral uſes. It ſignifies in general an order from the 

king, or ſome court of juſtice, to put in poſſeſſion one that 
complains of having been unjuſtly outed, Apparently ſeveral 
abuſes had crept in on this article. Rapin. $ Notwith- 
ſtanding this and the ſtatute 22 Ch. IT. in many places and 
counties there are different meaſures of corn and grain, and 
the buſhel of one place is larger than in another, but the law- 
fulnefs of it is not well to be accounted fer, fince cuſtom or 
pre:cription- is not allowed to be good againſt a ſtature. Ja- 
COD. 
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XLII. From henceforward nothing ſhall 
be given or taken for a writ of inquiſition from 
him that deſires an inquiſition of life or limbs, 
but ſhall be granted gratis, and not denied. 

XLIII. If any holds of us by fee farm, or 
ſocage or burgage, and holds lands of another 
by military ſervice, we will not have the 
wardſhip of the heir or land which belongs 
to another man's fee, by reaſon of what he 
holds of us by fee farm, ſocage or burgage: 
nor will we have the wardſhip of the fee farm, 
ſocage or burgage, unleſs the fee farm is 
bound to perform military ſervice. 

XLIV. We will not have the wardſhip of 
an heir nor of any land, which he holds of 
another by military ſervice, by reaſon of any 
petit ſerjeanty he holds of us, as by giving us 

rs, arrows and the like. 

XLV. No bailiff for the future ſhall put 
any man to his oath, upon his ſingle accuſa- 
tion, without credible witneſſes produced to 
prove it. | 
XLVI. No free-man ſhall be taken, or im- 
priſoned or diſſeiſed of his freehold or liberties 
or free cuſtoms, or outlawed, or baniſhed 
or any ways deſtroyed ; nor will we paſs upon 
him or commit him to priſon, unleſs by the 
legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
the land. ty 

XLVII. We will fell to no man, we will 
deny no man, nor defer right or juſtice. 


XLVIII. All merchants ſhall have fafe 
| | and 
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and ſecure freedom (unleſs they be publick- 
ly prohibited) to go out of, and to come into 
England, and to ſtay there, and to paſs as well 
by land as by water, to buy and ſell by the 
ancient and allowed * cuſtoms, without any 
evil tolls, except in time of war, or when 
they are of any nation in war with us. 

XLIX. And if there be found any ſuch 
in our land in the beginning of a war, they 
ſhall be attached, without damage to their 
bodies or goods, until it may be known unto 
us or our chief juſticiary, how our merchants 
be treated by the nation in war with us; and 
if our be ſafe there, they ſhall be ſafe in our 
dominions. 

L. It ſhall be lawful for the time to come, 
for any one to go out of our kingdom, and 
return ſafely and ſecurely by land or water, 
ſaving his allegiance to us; unleſs in time of 
war, by ſome ſhort ſpace for the common 
benefit of the kingdom, except priſoners and 
out-laws, (according to the law of the land) 
and people in war with us, and/ merchants 


® If any abuſe be offered merchant ſtrangers, or any 
other merchant in a corporation, and the head officer there 
do not provide a remedy, the franchiſe ſhall be ſeized ; and 
the diſturber ſhall anſwer double damages, and ſuffer one years 
impriſonment, &c. by ſtat. 9. Ed. III. Merchantifirangers may 
come into this realm, and depart at their pleaſure ; and they 
are to be friendly entertained. 5 R. II. Merchant ſtrangers 
ſhall be uſed in this kingdom as denizens are in others by 
5 H. IV. If a difference ariſe between the king and any 
toreign ſtate, alien merchants are to have forty days notice, 
or longer time to ſell their eſtates and leave the kingdom, 
27 Ed. III. All merchants may buy merchandize of the 


naple, 27 Ed. III. Jacob. 
1 who 
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who ſhall be in ſuch condition as is above 
mentioned. 

LI. If any man holds of any * Eſcheat, as 
of the honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, 


Boulogne, Lancaſter, or of other eſcheats 


which are in our hands, and are baronies, and 


dies, his heir ſhall not give any other relief, 


or perform any other ſervice to ns than he 
would to the baron, if the barony were in 
poſſeſſion of the baron ; we will hold it after 
the fame manner the baron held it. 

LII. Thoſe men who dwell without the 
foreſt, from henceforth ſhall not come be- 
fore our juſticiaries of the foreſt upon com- 
mon ſummons, but ſuch as are impleaded, 
or are pledges for any that were attached for 
ſomething concerning the I foreſt. 

LIII. We will not make any juſticiaries, 
conſtables, ſheriffs or bailiffs, but what are 


knowing in the law of the realm, and are 


diſpoſed duly to obſerve it. 

LIV. All barons who are founders of ab- 
bies, and have charters of the kings of Eng- 
land for the advowſon, or are entitled to 
it by ancient tenure, may have the cuſtody 
of them, when void, as they ought to have. 


* Eſcheats are lands or.tenements which fall to the king 
or lord of a manor either by foi feiture or by the death of a 
tenant who leaves no heirs general or ſpecial, + Matthew 
Paris has ſeveral paragraphs relating to frankpledge and re- 
ligious houſes. &c. which be ng wy | for brevity are omitted. 
+ Right to preſent to a church. 
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LV. All woods that have been taken into 
the foreſt, in our own time, ſhall forthwith 
be laid out again, and the like ſhall be done 
with the rivers that have been taken and 
fenced in by us during our reign, (except 
they were our demeſne woods.) 

LVI. All evil cuſtoms * concerning foreſts, 
warrens and foreſters, warreners, ſheriffs and 
their officers, rivers and their keepers, ſhall 
forthwith be enquired into in each county, 
by twelve Knights of the ſame ſhire, choſen 
by the moſt creditable perſons in the ſame 
county upon oath ; and within forty days 
after the ſaid inqueſt, be utterly aboliſhed fo 
as never to be reſtored. | 
LVII. We will immediately give up all 
hoſtages and engagements, delivered unto us 
by our Engliſh ſubjects as ſecurities for their 
keeping the peace, and yielding us faithful 
ſervice. 

LVIII. We will entirely remove from our 
| bailiwicks the relations of Gerard de Athyes, 
ſo as that for the future they ſhall have no 
bailiwick in England, We will alfo remove 
Engelard de Chygony, Andrew, Peter and 
Gyon de Cancels, Gyon de Cygony, Geof- 
fry de Martyn and his brothers, Philip, Mark 
and his brothers, and his nephew Gcoffry and 
their whole retinue. | 

LIX. And as ſoon as peace 1s reſtored, we 
will ſend out of the kingdom all foreign ſol- 


It is incredible to what a height theſe were gut. 
| CES diers, 
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diers, croſsbowmen and ſtipendaries, who are 
come with horſes and arms to the injury of 
our people. 

LX. If any one hath been diſpoſſeſſed *, 
or deprived by us without the legal judgment 
of his peers, of his lands, caſtles, liberties or 
right, we will forthwith reſtore them to him ; 
and if any diſpute ariſes upon this head, let 
the matter be decided by the five and twenty 
| barons hereafter mentioned for the preſerva- 
tion of the peace, 

LXI. As for all thoſe things, of which 
any perſon has without the legal judgment of 
his peers been diſpoſſeſſed or deprived, either 
by king Henry our father, or our brother king 
Richard, and which we have in our hands, 
Or are poſſeſſed by others, and we are bound 
to warrant and make good, we ſhall have a 
reſpite, ti]] the term uſually allowed the croi- 
ſes ; excepting thoſe things about which there 
is a ſuit depending, or whereof an inqueſt 


hath been made by our order, before we un- 


dertook the cruſade. But when we _ 
from our pilgrimage, or if we do not 
form it, we will immediately cauſe full 
juſtice to be adminiſtered therein. | 
EXII. The fame reſpite we ſhall have for 
diſafforeſting the foreſts, which Henry our 
father, or our brother Richard have afforeſted; 
and for the wardſhip of the lands which are 


® The many great Grievances which prevailed in thoſe 
times are apparent from the whole tener of the Charter. 
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in another's fee, in the ſame manner as we 
have hitherto enjoyed theſe wardſhips, by 
reaſon of a fee held of us by knights ſervice ; 
and for the abbies founded in any other fee 
than our own, in which the lord of the fee 
claims a right : and when we return from our 
pilgrimage, or if we ſhould not perform it, 
we will immediately do full juſtice to all the 
complaints in this behalf. 

LXIII. No man ſhall be taken or im- 
priſoned upon the appeal of a woman, for the 
death of any other man than her huſband. 

LXIV. All unjuſt and illegal fines, and all 
amerciaments impoſed unjuſtly, and contrary 
to the law of the land, ſhall be entirely for- 
given, or elſe be left to the deciſion of the 
five and twenty barons hereafter mentioned 
for the preſervation of the peace, or of the 
major part of them, together with the afore- 
ſaid Stephen archbiſhop of Canterbury, if he 
can be preſent, and others whom he ſhall 
think fit to take along with him : and if he 
cannot be preſent, the buſineſs ſhall notwith- 
ſtanding go on without him. But fo, that 
if one or more of the foreſaid five and twenty 
barons be plantiffs in the ſaid cauſe, they ſhall 
be ſet aſide, as to what concerns this parti- 
cular affair; and others be choſen in their 
room out of the ſaid five and twenty, and 
{worn by the reſt to decide that matter. 

LXV. If we have diſſeiſed or diſpoſſeſſed 


the Welſh of any lands, liberties or other 
Q 3 things 
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things, without the legal judgment of their 
peers, they ſhall immediately be reſtored to 
them. And if any diſpute ariſes upon this 
head, the matter ſhall be determined in the“ 
marches, by the judgment of their peers : 
for tenements in England according to the 
law of England : for tenements in Wales ac- 
cording to the law of + Wales: the ſame 
ſhall the Welſh do to us and our ſubjects. 


LXVI. As for all thoſe things, of which 


any Welſhman hath, without the legal judg- 
ment of his peers, been diſſeiſed or depriv'd 
by king Henry our father, or our brother 
king Richard, and which we either have in 
our hands, or others are poſſeſſed of, and we 
are obliged to warrant it; we ſhall have a 
reſpite till the time generally allowed the 
croiſes : excepting thoſe things about which a 
ſuit is depending, or whereof an inqueſt hath 
been made by our order, before we under- 
took the cruſade. But when we return, or 
it we ſtay at home and do not perform our 


 * Marches are the limits between England and Wales. 
Thelimits between England and Scotland are likewiſe called 
marches. h 

+ The Welſh are the offspring of the ancient Britains, 
who would not ſubmit to the Saxons, chooſing rather to re- 
tire to the mountains and ſettle there, than part with their 
rights and hberties. In Henry the eighth's time, Wales was 
re-united with England, and enjoys the ſame privileges and 
immunities. Their law courts are kept in the Engliſh tongue. 


The king's eldeſt ſon is fliled prince of Wales, duke of 


Cornwal and earl of Chefter, the revenues accruing to him 


from thence are but low. The Welſh are a brave, hardy, 
honeſt people. | 
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pilgrimage, we will immediately do them 
full juſtice, according to the laws of the 
Welſh, and of the parts afore- mentioned. 

LXVII. We will without delay diſniiſs 
the ſon of Lewelin, and all the Welſh hoſ- 
tages, and releaſe them from the engage- 
ments they entered into with us for the pre- 
ſervation of the peace. | 

LX VIII. We ſhall treat with Alexander 
king of Scots, concerning the reſtoring of his 
ſiſters and hoſtages, and his right and liber- 
ties, in the ſame form and manner as we ſhall 
do to the reſt of our barons of England ; un- 


leſs by the engagements which his father Wil- 


liam, late king of Scots, hath entered into 
with us, it ought to be otherwiſe ; and this 
ſhall be left to the determination of his peers 
in our court, | 

LXIX. All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and li- 
berties, which we have granted to be holden 
in our kingdom, as much as it belongs to us, 
towards our people, all our ſubjects, as well 
clergy as laity, ſhall obſerve as far as they are 
concerned, towards their dependents, 

LXX. And whereas for the honour of 
God, and the amendment of our kingdom, 
and for quieting the diſcord that has ariſen 
between us and our barons, we have granted 
all the things aforeſaid ; willing to render 
them firm and laſting, we do give and grant 
our ſubjects the following ſecurity ; namely, 
that the barons may choole five and twenty 
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barons of the kingdom, whom they think 
convenient, who ſhall take care, With all 
their might, to hold and obſerve, and cauſe 
to be obſerved, the peace and liberties we 
have granted them, and by this our preſent 
charter confirmed. So as that, if we, our 
juſticiary, our bailiffs, or any of our officers, 
ſhall in any caſe fail in the performance of 
them, towards any perſon; or ſhall break 
through any of theſe articles of peace and ſe- 
curity, and the offence is notified to four ba- 
rons, choſen out of the five and twenty afore- 
mention'd, the ſaid four barons ſhall repair 
to us, or our juſticiary if we are out of the 
realm; and laying open the grievance, ſhall 
petition to have it redreſſed without delay; 
and if it is not redreſſed by us, or, if we 
ſhould chance to be out of the realm, if it is 
not redreſſed by our juſticiary within forty 
days, reckoning from the time it hath been 


notified to us, or to our juſticiary if we ſhould . 


be out of the realm ; the four barons afore- 
faid ſhall lay the cauſe before the reſt of the 
five and twenty barons, and the ſaid five and 
twenty barons, together with the community 
of the whole kingdom, ſhall diſtrain and diſ- 
treſs us all the ways 'poſlible ; namely, by 
ſeizing our caſtles, lands, poſſeſſions, and 
in any other manner they can, till the grie- 
vance is redreſſed according to their pleaſure, 
ſaving harmleſs our own perſon, and the 7 

on 
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ſon of our queen and children, and when it 
is redreſſed, they ſhall. obey us as before. 

LXXI. And any perſon whatſoever in the 
kingdom may ſwear, that he will obey the 
orders of the tive and twenty barons aforeſaid, 
in the execution of the premiſes, and that he 
will diſtreſs us, jointly with them, to the ut- 
moſt of his power ; and we give publick and 
free liberty to any one that will ſwear to 
them, and never ſhall hinder any perſon from 
taking the ſame oath, | 

LXXII. As for all thoſe of our ſubjects 
who will not, of their own accord, ſwear to 
them to join the five and twenty barons, in 
diſtraining and diſtreſſing us, we will iſſue 
our order to make them take the ſame oath 
aforeſaid. 

LX XIII. And if any one of the five and 
twenty barons dies, or goes out of the king- 
dom, or is hindered any other way, from 
putting the things aforeſaid in execution ; 
the reſt of the ſaid five and twenty barons 
may chooſe another in his room, at their 
diſcretion, who ſhall be ſworn as the reſt, 

LXXIV. In all things that are committed 
to the charge of thoſe five and twenty barons, 
if when they are all aſſembled together, they 
ſhould happen to diſagree about any matter, 
or ſome of them, when ſummoned, will not 
or cannot come; whatever is agreed upon, 
or enjoyned by the major part of thoſe who 
are preſent, ſhall be reputed as firm and va- 
lid, 
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lid, as if all the five and twenty had piven 
their conſent; and the aforeſaid five and 
twenty ſhall ſwear, that all the premiſes they 
ſhall faithfully obferve, and cauſe with all 
their power to be obſerved. 

LXXV. And we will not by ourſelves, or 
others, procure any thing, whereby any of 
theſe\ conceſſions and liberties be revoked, or 
leſſened; and if any ſuch thing be obtained, let 
it be null and void; neither ſhall we ever make 
uſe of it, either by ourſelyes, or any other. 

LXXVI. And all the ill- will, anger, and 
malice, that hath ariſen between us and our 
ſubjects, of the clergy and laity, from the 
firſt breaking out of the diſſention between 
us, we do fully remit and forgive. More- 
over all treſpaſſes occaſioned by the ſaid diſ- 
ſention, from Eaſter, in the fixteenth year 
of our reign, till the reſtoration of peace and 
tranquillity, we hereby entirely remit to all, 
clergy as well as laity, and as far as in us lies, 
do fully forgive. : 

LXXVII. We have moreover granted 
them our letters patents teſtimonial of Ste- 
phen, lord archbiſhop of Canterbury ; Hen- 
ry, lord archbiſhop of Dublin, and the bi- 
ſhops aforeſaid ; as alſo of maſter Pandulph, 
for the ſecurity and conceſſions aforeſaid. 

EXXVIII. Wherefore we will and firmly 
enjoyn, that the church of England be free, 
and that all men in our kingdom have and 
hold, all the aforeſaid liberties, rights and 
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conceſſions, truly and peaceably, freely and 
quietly, fully and wholly, to themſelves and 
their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things 
and places for ever, as is aforeſaid, 

LXXIX. It is alſo ſworn, as well on our 
part, as on the part of the barons, that all 
the things aforeſaid ſhall faithfully and ſin- 
cerely be obſerved. Given under our hand in 
the preſence of the witneſſes above-named, 
and many others in the meadow called Ru- 
nigmede, between Windeleſore and Stanes, 
the fifteenth day of June, in the 17th year 
of our reign. 


King John was alſo obliged to grant ano- 
ther charter relating to foreſts, called Charta 
de Foreſta, It being beyond diſpute, that 
many intolerable oppreſſions had crept in and 
prevailed to the great vexation of the whole 
nation, it was very reaſonable to redreſs theſe 
abuſes, and reduce the foreſt laws within 
proper bounds, which by this charter was in 
great meaſure effected, and it is a pity that 
they ever got head again as they have done. 
In thoſe times it was reckoned a much 
greater crime to kill a ſtag than a man ; nay, 
for the latter a pardon might more eaſily be 
procured, William the firſt, to pleaſe his 
wild paſſion for hunting, laid waſte the coun- 
try for above thirty miles in compaſs, he de- 
ſtroyed houſes, pulled down churches and 
chappels, and drove the people from _ 


K 
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habitations, in order to make proper recepta- 
cles for wild beaſts, and to afford himſelf 
good ſport. 

When Henry the third ſucceeded John in 
1216, he was but ten years old, and had 
many enemies ; but by the prudence and 
loyalty of the earl of Pembroke, he was ad- 
mitted to the throne and crowned. The 
good earl was made regent, and no man could 
be better qualified for that poſt. He had 
great capacity and great virtue; his chief aim 
ſeems to have been, to make both king and 
people happy. He twice iſſued out ſtrict 
orders through the whole kingdom to proper 
officers, to cauſe the charters of king John 
to be obſerved ; and had he liv'd, there would 
not probably on that account have been ſuch 
an effuſion both of blood and treaſure as af- 
terwards happened. 'This excellent patriot 
died in March 1219; but was ſucce2ded by 
a ſet of men of quite oppoſite principles. 
Magna Charta was an eye- ſore to them, they 
neglected it, and, by their arbitrary proceed- 
ings, laid the foundation of future miſeries. 
Loudly was the obſervance of the great char- 
ters called for by the people ; but they were 
neither wife nor honeſt enough to comply 
with ſo juſt a demand; and when the king 
himſelf came of age, he thewed as little in- 
clination to obſerve them as his miniſters, tie 
often renewed them indeed, bat it was only 
to get money, or ſerve a tuin: hence aroſe 
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ſeditions, conſpiracies, rebellions and civil wars, 
the ever conſtant concomitants in England of 
abſolute wicked meaſures ; for from this time 
we often find in Engliſh hiſtory many both 
violent and artful attempts, but they have 

all proved abortive, and all the endeavours of 
men or devils, have not been able to make 
us ſlaves. 

Henry, for violating the conſtitution, was 
threatned with the election of another king, 
and was obliged before he could get ſupplies, 
ſolemnly to promiſe to obſerve the charters, 
and redreſs grievances. On theſe terms the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, the knights and 
freeholders in parliament aſſembled in 1237, 
did for themſelves and their vaſſals grant him 
a ſubſidy; but on his part, he kept not his 
word, and conſequently new troubles enſued. 

We have undeniable proofs, that in this 
reign the commons often met in parliament; 
and ſome pretend, that it was in the forty- 
ninth year of this king that they met for the 
firſt time, or were firſt ſummoned : but this 
to me 1s evidently proved to be falſe, by the 
writings of ſeveral learned men, and I fancy 
will appear ſo to the impartial Reader by the 
quotation from Petyt, in the beginning of 
this ſecond part. And even from the very 
words of the ſummons, it appears to have 
been no new thing, Beſides, it is incredible, 
that an incident of ſo high importance, if 
falling within this period, ſhoald not once 
he 
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be mentioned by any ancient hiſtorian. It is 
true, ſuppoſing the antiquity of the com- 
mons to be of a much more recent date than 
this, their right at preſent is equally valid, 
Four hundred years is a long preſcription ; 
but as it is older, it is reaſonable that truth 
ſhould prevall. vs 
Edward the firſt, ſucceſſor to Henry the 
third, is looked on by many as. the great 
founder of our preſent conſtitution ; but it 
ſeems not very probable, for I don't think he 
made any great, or at leaſt no effential altera- 
tion. In his reign indeed, the lords and com- 
mons firſt ſat in different houſes, and it was 
enacted, that no tax ſhould be levied with- 
out the conſent of parliament ; but it could 
not be done before this act without a breach 
of the conſtitution ; ſo it only confirmed the 
peoples rights. 
As Edward was a wiſe prince, he found 
that it was impoſſible for him to perform 
great exploits without his peoples affection 
therefore he was generally ready to confirm 
their liberties, and agree to wholeſome laws. 
And I allow, that the government from the 
time of William the firſt, to king Edward the 
firſt, had not approached ſo near its Saxon 
form as it did in this prince's reign, for Magna 
. Charta had been but too much neglected by 
Henry the third, and the rights of the na- 


tion had been infringed for many years be- 
fore. 
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Tt would be too tedious to lead the reader 


thro! all the different varieties of the prero- 

tives of the crown, the rights of the nobi- 
ity, and privileges of the commons as they 
happened, from this king down to the revo- 
lution. Let it ſuffice, that the fundamental 
conſtitution continued in ſpight of all the arts 
of wicked men. One great alteration indeed 
happened greatly to the advantage of the com- 
mons; this was the ſtatute of alienations, 
which could not but in time bring a great 
weight into the ſcale of the commons ; and 
it is owing to this and other acts in Henry 
the ſeventh's time, that the commons have 
been in ſo flouriſhing a condition for theſe two 
hundred years paſt. But before as well as 
after this period, the law was reckoned to 
be the rule of government, and when any 
princes, under pretence of prerogative, acted 
contrary to tne laws, they broke the conſti- 
tution, which ended ſometimes with the 
loſs of their crowns and lives; and from 
the conſtant tenor of all hiſtory it appears, 
we have always been a people who could not 


bear to be govern'd by the arbitrary will of 


one or a few, but always ſtruggled to be go- 
verned according to law ; and if ever we ſhall 
be made ſlaves, J am apt to think, it will 
be by law, by our own meaſures, under the 
ſhadow of ancient forms, 1. e. by parliament ; 
and then we ſhall be legal ſlaves; and, I am 
afraid, we will be ſenſible, when it is too 
| late, 
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late, that of all kinds of ſlavery, that by law 
is the moſt grievous and oppreſſive, eſpecially 
to thoſe who have any remains of a ſpirit of 
liberty. As yet we are free; but how long 
we ſhall be ſo, I cannot ay, but ſincerely 
wiſh the period to continue, while we con- 
tinue to be a people; and when liberty pe- 
riſnes, may we periſh with it. 

Kitchin, in his treatiſe on the juriſdiction 
of courts, tells us from Bracton, The law 
maketh the king; let the king therefore at- 
tribute to the law, that which the law hath 
n unto him; chat is to ſay, dominion and 

: he is not truly king where will doth 
| _ pe not law. As ſubjects of the king 
are born to inherit lands, ſo are they to inhe- 
rit laws. By Malebridge, chap. 1. it is enac- 
ted, that as well the greateſt as the ſmalleſt 
ſhould have and receive juſtice .in the king's 
courts. Weſtminſt, x. chap. 1. Common 
right ſhall be done to all, as well to poor as 
to rich, without regard to any, By ſtatute 
Edw. III. no command either by the great 
ſeal or privy ſeal, to diſturb or delay com- 
mon right, ſhall avail with the juſtices to 
forbear to do right in any point.” 

The ſtatute of the oath of the judges is, 
it any letters to the juſtices come, contrary to 
the law, they ſhall do nothing for ſuch letters, 
but certify the king of it (that it is contrary 
to law) and refolve before to execute the 


law, notwithſtanding thoſe letters.” 
: It 
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It was king James the ſecond's great miſ- 
fortune, that he could not govern according 
to law, he had a notion that it was a diminu- 
tion of his honour, whereas it is an additional 
luſtre to a crown to have a latent power to 
do good, and at the ſame time an incapacity 
to do evil. But this unhappy prince could 
not make himſelf eaſy without an abſolute 
power over his ſubjects minds and bodies; 
therefore he drew on himſelf a load of trou- 
bles, and at laſt loſt his crown, 

It is certain, he had many princely quali- 
ties, ſome excellently well adapted to govern 
a people, whoſe wealth and power depended 
on commerce and a good navy, but the bad uſe 
he made of them, deprived himſelf and the 
nation of their good effects. He drove things 
ſo far, that it became abſolutely neceſſary to 
call in the prince of Orange, by whoſe aſſiſ- 
tance the government was re-eſtabliſhed on a 
lawful footing. It is very neceſſary, that the 
reader ſhould join to Magna Charta theſe acts 
of ſettlement to improve his knowledge of 
our conſtitution, which was ſo near deſtroyed 
at that time, and probably would have been 
deſtroyed, had not providence confounded the 
devices of our enemies, and inſpired patri- 
otiſm, I may ſay, into the breaſis of by much 
the greateſt part of the nation. 

The parliament, after proper debate, de- 
clared the prince and princeſs of Orange king 
and queen of England ; the latter, on their 

part 
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part, promiſed to preſerve the conſtitution, 
and act agreeable to the following propoſitions, 
I. That the pretended power of ſuſpend- 
ing laws, or the execution of laws, by regal 
authority is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of ſuſpend- 
ing laws, or execution of laws, by regal au- 
thority, as it hath been aſſumed and exer- 
ciſed of late, is illegal. | 

3. That the commiſſion for erecting the 
late court of commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, and all other commiſſions and courts 
of the like nature are illegal and pernicious, 

4. That levying of money for, or to the 
uſe of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
without grant of parliament ; for longer time, 
or in any other manner, than the ſame is or 
ſhall be granted, is illegal. 

5. That it is the right of all ſubjects to 
petition the king, and all commitments and 
perſecutions for ſuch petitioning are illegal. 

6. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding 
army within the kingdom in time of peace, 
unleſs it be with conſent of parliament is a- 
gainſt law. 

7. Subjects, that are proteſtants, may have 
arms for their defence, ſuitable to their con- 
dition, and as allowed by law. 

8. Elections of members of parliament 
ought to be free. 

9. That the freedom of ſpeech and de- 
bates, or proceedings in par liament, ought 

not 
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not to be impeached, or queſtioned in any 
court or place out of parliament. 

10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be 
required, nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor 
cruel and unuſual puniſhments inflicted, 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impa- 
nelled and returned ; and jurors which pals 
upon men in trials of high treaſon, ought to be 
freeholders. 

12. All grants and promiſes of fines and 
forfeitures of particular perſons before con- 
viction, are illegal and void. 

13. And for the redreſs of all grievances, 
and "of the amending, ſtrengthening and pre- 
ſerving of the laws, parliaments ought to be 
held frequently. And they, the lords and 
commons, do claim, demand, and inſiſt up- 
on all and fingular the premiſes, as their un- 
doubted rights and liberties; and no declara- 
tions, judgments, doings or proceedings, to 
the prejudice of the people in any of the {aid 
premiſes, ought in any wiſe to be drawn 
hereafter into conſequence and exampie, To 
which demand of their rights, they are par- 
ticularly encouraged by the ſecond declara- 
tion of his highneſs the prince of Orange, as 
being the only means of obtaining a full re- 
dreſs and remedy therein. Having therefore 
an entire confidence, that his ſaid highneſs the 
prince of Orange will perfect the deliverance 
ſo far advanced by him, and will ſtill pre- 


ſerve them from the violation of their rights, 
RK which 
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which they have here aſſerted, and from all 
other attempts upon their religion, rights and 
liberties, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
the commons aſſembled at Weſtminſter do 
reſolve, that William and Mary, prince and 
princeſs of Orange, be, and be declared king 
and queen of England, France and Ireland, 
and the dominions thereunto belonging, to 
hold, &c. From this, as well as from ſeve- 
ral other parts of Engliſh hiſtory, this im- 
portant leſſon may be learned, that the princes 
who govern Engliſhmen muſt remember, 
that the good of the people is the end of 
government ; and that to preſerve liberty 
without licentiouſneſs is the end of affociation, 


Sect. 2. Concerni ng a compact between king 
and people. 


There is in every ſociety at leaſt a tacit 
compact between the governours and govern- 
ed, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes a right in 
each party, and that each have their juſt prero- 
gatives and privileges; ſo that when one in- 
vades and endeavours to deſtroy the rights of 
the other, the injured has a juſt power, and 
is obliged to oppoſe even to deſtruction, if 
it is neceſſary, the invading and uſurping par- 
ty. As to an expreſs compact, that is not to be 
found every where: in England it is in very 
full and very ſtrenuous terms, and was confirmed 
at a moſt critical juncture. To uſe the words 


of 
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of an author of the hiſtory of the revolution, 
On the thirty-firſt of January the lords put 
this queſtion, Whether or no there was an 
original contract between the king and peo- 
ple? Which queſtion occaſion'd many warm 
debates, not a few maintaining that kings 
held their crowns by divine right, which was 
vehemently denied by others, who aſſerted 
that all power originally belonged to the 
community, and to the king only by mu- 
tual compact. The former inſiſted, that 
there was no ſuch thing in being; and aſk'd 
where it was kept, and how they might 
come to it ? Others anſwered, that it was 
imply'd in a legal and limited government, 
tho' in a long tract of time and in dark ages, 
there was not ſuch an explicit proof of it to 
be found. Yet many hints from law-books, 
antient hiſtories, and the proceedings at co- 
ronations, were brought to ſupport the truth 
of it. And even the conqueror himſelf was 
received upon his promiſing to keep the laws 
of Edward the confeſſor, which was plainly 
the original contract between him and the 
nation. Theſe were often renewed by his 
ſucceſſors, moreeſpecially by their ſeveral con- 
firmatiens of Magna Charta ; and Edward the 
ſecond, and Richard the ſecond were depo- 
ſed for breaking thoſe laws and compacts ; and 
theſe proceedings were ſtill good in law, ſince 
they were never reverſed, nor was the right 
of depoling them ever renounced or diſown- 
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ed? It was aſked, what fignified all the li- 
mitations of the regal power, if when a king 
broke thro them all, the people were left 
without remedy to maintain their laws and 
preſerve their conſtitution. And even if theſe 


limitations were only extorted by conceſſions, 


length of time made no difference between 
them and original privileges. It was indeed 
confeſſed, that this might have ill conſe- 
quences, and might be carried too far ; but 
the denying this right in all caſes whatſoever, 
did plainly deftroy all liberty, and eſtabliſh 
tyranny. Upon the finiſhing this debate, the 
houſe being divided, fifty-three were for the 
mutual compact, and forty- ſix only for the 
negative ; thus it appears, that tho' it might 
be doubtful before that time whether a com- 
pact ſubſiſted between king and people. Since 
that happy ra, it can hardly be diſputed, 
and that too according to the nature of a 
compact, which, when one party breaks it, 
the other 1s free from all former obligations.” 
And now, I think, from what has been ſaid, 
it plainly appears, that the legiſlative power 


in England is lodged in the king, nobles and 


commons, not in any one of theſe fingly, but 


in all of them united together. When any, 


one of theſe pretend to a power of enaCting 
new or abrogating old laws, that branch of 
the legiſlature then acts a part inconſiſtent 
with the conſtitution, and which, if not 
quickly check'd, may overturn and ruin it. 
: Sec, 
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| Sec. 3. Of the king ana his prerogati ves. 


The executive power in England is in the 
king, who is to take care of his people, pro- 
tect them from their enemies. ſupport them 
in their rights, and cauſe the laws to be ob- 
ſerved and executed, without which confu- 
ſion muſt enſue. To enable him to do this, 
and to keep up the majeſty of a king, he en- 
joys great and high prerogatives, which ren- 
der him as powerful as is conſiſtent with the 
end of ſociety, and the happineſs of aſſo- 
ciates, but not ſo extenſive as to raiſe money 
to ſeize any man's property, hurt his life, or 
hinder him from freedom of ſpeech and wri- 
ting; theſe are acts only exerciſed by deſpo- 
tick princes, by tyrants and enemies to man- 
kind. A Britiſh monarch has the preroga- 
tive of calling, proroguing and diſſolving par- 
laments. When his majeſty wills that a 
parliament ſhall meet, he iſſues out of chan- 
cery writs of ſummons to the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and to the wardens of the 
cinque ports, and to the ſheriffs of the coun- 
ties for the election of knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes. Each county and each city ſend 
two; of the boroughs, ſome ſend two, others 
only one repreſentative. Each knight muſt have 
aneſtate in copyhold or freehold, free from in- 
cumberances, of 600 1. per ann. and each bur- 
geſs or citizen 300 l. otherwiſe they are not 
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qualified. No law can be made without the 
royal aſſent, which his majeſty may refuſe if 
he thinks proper. He has the power of de- 
claring war and making peace, as his royal 
wiſdom ſhall direct, which is a very high 
prerogative, and requires great caution in ex- 
erciſing it; for how eaſily may an indiſcreet 
prince involve a nation into a ruinous war, 
and thereby bring it to a neceſſity of conclud- 
ing a diſhonourable and ſhameful peace ? In- 
deed, it is not in his power to raiſe money 
for the ſupport of a war ; this cannot be done 
without the repreſentatives of the people, 
who, ina juſt war, will be very ready togive 
ſupplies. To have recourſe too often to arms 
is but bad policy, and what a Britiſh monarch 
ought to avoid. It is much better to keep 
our neighbours low, by promoting difſentions 
among them, and ſuffering them to ruin one 
another, while we are at caſe and flouriſhing ; 
by which means, if occaſion requires, we 
may fall on with greater weight, and turn 
the balance as we pleaſe; but this is what 
we have frequently neglected. It often ha 
pens, that a bad miniſter will involve his 
country in a war only for his own intereſt, 
to prevent ſome diſadvantages falling on him- 
ſelf, or to have an opportunity of obtaining 


more power, or amaſſing greater wealth; 
but when this is the caſe, a diſcerning prince 


will ſoon perceive it, and as ſoon as he per- 
ceives it, will make a facrifice of his falſe 


favourite 
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cannot omit to obſerve how neceſſary it is for 
miniſters to be of moderate paſſions and de- 
fires, void of vain-glory and ready to give up 
all for the publick good. Let a miniſter have 
all other qualifications that are neceſſary to 
render a compleat ſtateſman, yet if he wants 
this one of prefering the intereſt of the 


his place. If he cannot ſuffer injuries in any 
ſhape, when his country requires forbearance, 
but will proſecute his reſentment, he ought 
not to be employed. Such a conduct often 
produces terrible wars, the deſtruction of peo- 
ple and the ruin of countries. A Britiſh mo- 
| narch enjoys the command of the army, mi- 
litia and navy ; the command of all forts and 
the diſpoſal of dignities. To the great offices 
of the ſtate he calls whom he pleaſes, and in 
many caſes diſmiſſes them as he thinks pro- 
per. He confers honours as he pleaſes, cre- 
ating noblemen and biſhops, nor can any ca- 
non have the force of law without his aſſent. 
Theſe are prerogatives which certamly inveſt 
him with great power and authority, and in- 
dicate the great confidence that Britons have 
in their kings; they ſeem willing that he 
ſhould have all poſſible power to do good, but 
taking care, that it be not ſo extenſive as to 
enable him to do ill. The king can pardon 


telony and other crimes, or moderate the pu- 
niſhment; by which power he has many 


oppor- 


favourite to bis injured people. And here 1 
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opportunities of doing juſtice and ſhewing 
mercy, and og ſeriouſly to conſider the 
circumſtances of the condemned, their age, 


education, temper, fortune, motives to action 


and the conjuncture attending their guilt ; their 
ſenſe of it, and many other accidents, By 
this he will be enabled to form a judgment of 
the proper objects both of juſtice and of mercy. 
But in this, I know, the king muſt in great 
meaſure be influenced by the judges who 
ought to be moſt impartial in their re at 
remembring at what tribunal they themſelves 
muſt one day appear to give an account of 


their actions. The king has the preference 


in all ſuits, and his debts muſt be ſatisfied 
before thoſe of the ſubject; there lies no ac- 
tion againſt the king's perſon, but petition to 
which every ſubject has a right. The king 
pays no coſts, neither is final judgment given a- 
gainſt him but with /afvo jure regis. It would 
require a whole volume to diſcourſe fully on 
the royal prerogatives which it is not my de- 
ſign to do; but from what has been ſaid will 
appear that the kings of England are intruſted 
with as much power, and enjoy as many pre- 
rogatives as is conſiſtent with the end of ſo- 
ciety ; and to crown the whole, he has an 
ample civil lift revenue amounting to near a 
million ſterling per annum. As to the expence 
of the nation, eſtimates are laid before the 
houſe of commons for the ſervice of every 
year, then a committee is appointed to find 

I out 
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out the moſt proper ways and means for 
raiſing the ſame. The regality of England 
is at preſent, and I hope always will be, in 
the moſt illuſtrions houſe of Hanover, who 
reign by virtue of an act of parliament made 
in the 12th. year of king William, by which 

piſts are excluded from the throne, as 
Paving principles wholly inconſiſtent with the 
Britiſh conſtitution. Before I conclude this 
ſetion, I muſt obſerve the vanity of the 
doctrine of divine hereditary right, which on 
ſeveral occaſions has been diſowned by the 
Engliſh nation, and is quite contrary to Eng- 
liſh hiſtory ; and on this ſubject there is a 
paſſage in Rapin ſo much to the purpoſe, 
that for the ſake of thoſe who have not that 
voluminous workt I cannot help tranſcribing 
it. 1. No law can be produced on which 
may be founded the hereditary ſucceſſion of 
the crown of England, 2. There are abun- 
dance of precedents in the Engliſh hiſtory 
which make appear that the parliament aſ- 
ſumed a power to diſpoſe of the crown, and 
ſettle the ſucceſſion without any regard to the 
next heir; In the third place, more kings 
ſince the conqueſt, have mounted the throne 
by virtue of acts of parliament, or fome other 
means than by hereditary right. The four 
firſt eſpecially, namely, William the con- 
queror, William Rufus, Henry Iſt and Ste- 
phen moſt certainly came not to the crown 
by this right, When was it then that the 
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crown became hereditary ? It is their buſineſs 
who maintain this opinion, to mark out the 
time. In'the fourth place, of all the kings 
from William the conqueror down to James 
the firſt, there was not one who had leſs right 
to the crown than Henry the ſeventh before 
the parliament confirmed him in his poſſeſſion, 
It was therefore from the parliament's con- 
firmation rather than from Henry the ſeventh's 
hereditary right, that James the firſt could 


derive his own title. Laſtly, if. ſome in- 


ſtances may be produced of kings ſucceeding 

from father to ſon; and if from thence it is 
| Inferred that it was done by hereditary right, 
it will alſo be eaſy to ſhew that this right 
vaniſhes when traced back to the original ; for 
example, if it be granted that Elizabeth, 
Mary, Edward, and Henry the eighth came 
to the crown by hereditary right, though a 
great deal might be ſaid with reſpect to the 
two queens, the foundation of this ſame right 
- ſprings from Henry the ſeventh, who was na- 
tural heir to neither of the houſe of York, nor 
the houſe of Lancaſter, Henry VI. and Hen. V. 
ſucceeded from father to ſon from Henry IV. 
who was not next heir to Richard the ſecond. 


Edward the third could not ſucceed Edward 


the ſecond his father who was yet alive, by 
hereditary right. Edward the. ſecond, Ed- 
ward the firſt and Henry the third form the 
longeſt hereditary ſucceſſion from father to 
ſon that occurs in the Engliſh hiſtory, but they 


derived 
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derived their right from John Lackland who 
certainly was not Richard the firſt's next heir. 
I paſs over in filence the former kings, be- 
cauſe the thing is too evident to need an 
further inſiſting upon. Thus of twenty three 
kings from the conqueſt to James the firſt, 
above one half at leaſt did not aſcend the 
throne by hereditary right. As for thoſe who 

ſucceeded from father to ſon, and who may 
be ſuppoſed to have reigned by hereditary 
right, they could ſupport their right of ſuc- 
ceſſion only by acts of parliament, whereb 
the crown was adjudged to ſome of their an- 
ceſtors, contrary to hereditary right, how then 
can the hereditary right of the crown of Eng- 
land be ſettled in an indiſputable * manner ? 
It follows from what I have been ſaying, that 
nothing is more undetermined than the right 
by which the kings of England reigned from 
the conqueſt to the time of James the firſt. 


Sect. IV. Of the peers of the realm. 


The lords or peers ef the realm ſo cal ed 
from their equality in their legiſlative capacity 
form a ſecond part of the legiſlature, and to 
them are joined the lords ſpiritual, viz. the 
archbiſhops and biſhops as barons, theſe, as 
alſo the temporal lords have aſſiſtants who 
attend and are conſulted on ſeveral occaſions, 
but have no vote. The lords may give their 
votes by proxy, but not the commons. The 
are, I may ſay, a bulwark againſt the en- 
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croachments of either king or people, eſpe- 
cially the latter, and it ſeems to be their in- 
tereſt to keep the conſtitution in a right bal- 
lance, otherwiſe they may ſoon become a 
prey to the prevailing party, They have 
power of judicature, and when the commons 
are proſecutors they are judges. Their per- 
ſons are free from arreſts for debt, but their 
eſtates may be ſequeſtered. When guilty of 
any. crime, they are to be tried by their peers, 
but in caſe of capital crimes, the biſhops can- 
not ſit in final judgment, but muſt withdraw, 
it being contrary to the canons for them to 
be judges in blood. This has been a point 
much diſputed, and there are yet different 
opinions thereon. The peers of the realm are 
the king's hereditary counſellors, their privileges 
are great and very diſtinguiſhing, as is alſo 
their obligation to their country, which they 
ought ſeriouſly to conſider and endeavour to | 
fulfil, fo: many are the advantages they re- 
ceive, In their judicative capacity, as being 
the higheſt court, they ſhould promote juſtice 
and equity in the higheſt degree ; partiality 
ſhould be baniſhed from their breaſts, and 
corruption from their hearts. A peer ſen- 
fible of his great dignity and character, can 
never be brought to think otherwiſe than his 
reaſon and judgment direct him. In any man 
ſuch behaviour is baſe and deteſtable, but in 
thoſe of high ſtations of life, the crime is be- 
yond deſcription, 


Sec, 
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Sect. V. Of the houſe of commons. 

It now remains to ſpeak of the commons 
in their legiſlative capacity, who as the whole 
cannot meet, chooſe their repreſentatives to 
act for them. No alien, nor even a perſon 
naturalized can be elected, nor any one under 
twenty one years, nor the judges, nor the 
barons of the exchequer. All members muſt 
take the oaths to the government before they 
can vote in the houſe, which is very neceſ- 
ſary, as is alſo the ſtatute obliging all electors 
to take an oath that they have received no 
money, reward, office, promiſe, &c. to — 
their votes, and if any elector do receive ſuch 
reward, or if any one ſhall corrupt an elector, 
he is to be fined 5ool. Buſineſs cannot be 
entered on till the king be in perſon, or 
by repreſentation in the parliament, where 
after a ſpeech to both houſes, an addreſs of 
thanks is drawn up by each houſe and pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, Members in this houſe 
are all equal, there is no precedency or ſuperi- 
ority among them. Any one may move for 
a bill to be brought in, except it be a money 
bill, then it requires the order of the houſe. 
When it is allowed, that a bill be brought 
in, thoſe who moved for and ſeconded it are 
commanded to prepare and preſent the ſame, 
which having a firſt and ſecond reading, is 
generally committed and often amended ; 
after the amendments are agreed to, the queſ- 
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tion is put a third time, whether the bill 
| ſhall paſs ſo amended, which if it does, it is 
ſent up to the lords for their concurrence, 
where it muſt likewiſe have three readings, 
and ſo is paſt, ſometimes with amendments, 
to which if the commons agree, it'is ready 
for the royal aſſent. Money-bills-do always 
begin in the lower houſe; and the lords muſt 
either wholly reject them, or agree to them; for 
the commons never ſuffer any alteration to be 
made in them. Freedom of ſpeech is an 
eminent privilege of the commons; none of 
the members are to anſwer out of parlia- 
ment for words ſpoken in parliament, neither 
ought the king to interfere with any thing 
done in the houſe, till it be firſt reported to 
him by the houſe; otherwiſe the end of par- 
liaments might be fruſtrated, and a wicked 
miniſter might uſe the royal authority to ſtop 
their proceedings, when contrary to his 

bad deſigns. | TRE ED 

All members of parliament, with their 
ſervants and neceſſaries, are, during the ſit- 
ting of parliament, free from arreſts, unleſs 
guilty of treaſon, felony, or breach of the 
peace. They have, in many caſes, autho- 
rity to puniſh their own members, and alfo 
others, when guilty of contempt or ſlander 
againſt the houſe, elections, and all caſes re- 
lating thereunto come under their cognizance. 
As to arreſts, the caſe of * George Ferrers is 
. * See Petyt, &c. | 
eminent 
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eminent, who, in the reign of Henry the 
eighth, was arreſted for debt, which being 
made known to the houſe, the ſerjeant of the 
iament was ordered to the Compter to 
demand him, where they not only refuſed to 
deliver the priſoner, but inſulted the ſerjeant, 
who complaining to the ſheriffs met with no 
better uſage ; the houſe being acquainted of 
this, repaired to the upper houſe, who re- 
ferred the puniſhment to the houſe of com- 
mons; the reſult of which was, the ſheriffs 
and clerk were committed to the tower, and 
the officers who executed the arreſt to New- 
gate; where they were kept, till the hum- 
ble petition of the lord-mayor, and others, 
procur'd their releaſe ; all which was approv'd 
of and commended by the lords in the moſt 
expreſſive terms. Mr. Hall, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, for writing a book derogatory to 
the dignity of the houſe of commons, was 
impriſoned, fined, and rendered incapable of 
ſerving in parliament, and his book adjudged 
utterly falſe, It is not the end of this trea- 
tiſe to enlarge on the privileges of parliament; 
I therefore only give a general hint of them ; 
for they are great and many, and would re- 
quire much time to give a full account of 
them, tho' they are far from being greater 
than the good of the nation requires; for 
as from the commons the money, that muſt 
pay the army, navy, and all other expences. 
comes, it is but juſt, that they ſhould cult 
8 the 
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the privileges they do, and that their repre- 
ſentatives ſhould form a part of the legiſlative 
power, whoſe charge is very high and of the 
utmoſt importance, and concerning whoſe 
obligation and behaviour, it will not be amiſs 
to enlarge a little. Firſt, I ſuppoſe them 
knowing in the conſtitution of their country, 
in conſequence of which, they are to ſtand 
up for, and ſupport the people's liberty ; they 
are to oppole arbitrary power, and every thing 
which favours abſolute monarchy. They 
ought to be well. acquainted with the people's 
intereſt, and alſo with the grievances they 
labour unden, which, during the fitting of 
the parliament, ſhould be firſt taken under 
conſideration and redreſſed. The chief end of 
parliaments is to enact laws which may be 
ſerviceable, and abrogate thoſe in being which 
are prejudicial to ſociety. Therefore by re- 
dreſſing grievances, they only act agreable to 
the end of their inſtitution, which ought al- 


ways to be their view. As to the neceſſary 


ſupplies, they certainly deſerve the attention 


and diſpatch of parliament, but not ſo as to 


hinder the former; for that would be pre- 
ferring the means to the end, and even per- 
verting the means to deſtroy the end. By 
entering immediately on and granting the 
ſupplies, a wicked prince may put off the 
redreſſing of grievances as he pleaſes, by pro- 
roguing or diſſolving the parliament. Second- 
ly, The members of the houſe of commons 


ought 
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- ought to prevent heavy taxes being laid on, 
or unneceſſary ſums drawn from the people. 
The inconveniencies that great taxes lay trade 
under, are ſuch as muſt ſoon bring ruin upon 
it. When taxes affect the neceſſaries of life, 
and theſe things without which the poor can- 
not ſubſiſt, then is it high time for the landed 
gentleman, the merchant, and every well- 
wiſher of England to complain, and be ap- 
prehenſive of an approaching ſtorm; for the 
poor man and the labourer finding, that they 
muſt purchaſe the neceſſaries of life at a higher 
rate than before, are obliged to raiſe the value 
of their labour, and whatever additional ſum 
the merchant muſt give, he charges to thoſe 
he ſells to, who will not be willing to give a 
higher price than before, eſpecially if they 
can purchaſe at an eaſier rate from other 
people. It is obſerved, that the iuhabitants 
of other countries can live much more ſpa- 
ringly and frugal than thoſe of England. 
What wiſdom ſhould this teach us? To eaſe 
the people as much as poſſible, and ſince work 
is naturally dear, to uſe our endeavour and 
art to make it cheap, and this is only to be 
done by light taxes and eaſy impoſitions on 
the neceſſaries of life, goods exported and 
commodities imported, which are neeeſſary 
for manufacturing our own product. There 
are at preſent ſeveral great taxes, which, if 
reduc'd, would certainly be more advan- 
tageous to the crown, and in whatever light 
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it may appear to ſome, it is a demonſtrable 
truth, that ſevere and ill- placed taxes do fall 
heavieſt on the landed gentlemen, tho' they 
may ſeem at firſt only to affect the merchant. 
For when the price of the labourer is heigh- 
tened, and, the merchant muſt either ſell at 
the ſame price as before, or diſpoſe of a leſs 
quantity, (which laſt is generally the caſe) 
land is leſs improved, fewer manufactures 
produced, rents tall, money becomes ſcarce, 
and many poor people are deprived of em- 
ployment, and for a ſuſtenance for themſelves, 
their wives and helpleſs children, become 
either a burden to pariſhes, troubleſome beg- 
gars, highwaymen, or pick-pockets : befides 
this heavy ill- judg'd taxes leſſen and diſcourage 
ſea-men, who are the defence of England. 
When trade diminiſhes, fewer ſhips, and 
conſequently fewer ſeamen are employ'd. 
Thirdly, When the nation is in debt, it is 


the duty of the houſe. of commons to uſe. 


proper methods to clear the ſame, for which 
end certain funds ſhould be appropriated and 
entirely apply'd ; but the people are not to be 
too ſeverely loaded, under pretence of quick- 
ly diſcharging them: ſoft methods are to 
be uſed, and the remedy muſt not be deſpe- 
rate where the diſeaſe is not ſo ; but by this, 
it is not to be underſtood that I am for de- 


laying the payment of publick obligations; 


no, it is my opinion they ought to be diſ- 
charged as faſt as the circumſtances of the na- 
| | tion 
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tion will allow, thereby great ſums will be 
fay'd, which otherwiſe muſt be paid for the 
intereſt, and as the debt is to be paid off 
ſometime or other, by a due and punctual pay- 
ment of the debts, moſt of the intereſt-mo- 
ney may be ſaved to the people. A miniſter 
may have ſeveral reaſons grounded on ſelfiſh 
principles, to induce him to retard the clear- 
ing the publick engagements ; but none of 
theſe reaſons can be ſuppoſed to influence a 
houſe of commons, to poſtpone the paying 
what is their duty to pay as ſoon as they con- 
veniently can. They are always to remem- 
ber, that when the nation is free from debt 
and under eaſy taxes, the ſociety will encreaſe 
in riches ; for trade will thrive, and induſtry 
advance to the great benefit of both prince 
and ſubject. Fourthly, Attendance is a duty 
incumbent on every member, and conſider- 
ing the great obligation they lie under, the 
importance of their function, and the end of 
their election, it is ſurprizing, that any a- 
mongſt them ſhould be negligent and indif- 
ferent. Unleſs a man deſigns to act agreable 
to his office, he ought not to ſollicit for it, 
ſuch people will neither themſelves ſerve their 
country, nor ſuffer others to do it; this indo- 
lence, which too often prevails, ought to be 
rigorouſiy puniſhed, All members ſhould be 
obliged at their. election to promiſe, in the 
molt ſolemn manner, to be conſtant in their 
duty. It is wonderful, that a man can have 
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the aſſurance to look at his conſtituents, after 
having ſo ſhamefully ſlighted their intereſts. 
How can he ever be reconciled to himſelf, 
when, during his abſence, laws pernicious to 
his country are enacted 7 Or, what glory is 
it to him, if he is abſent, when even bene- 
ficial laws are propoſed and paſſed ? He had 
no ſhare in the honour, and cannot pretend to 
any of the merit. Fifthly, It belongs to a 
houſe of commons to impeach wicked mini- 
ſters, and bring to juſtice the oppreſſors of 
the people; they cannot diſtinguiſh themſelves 
more gloriouſly than by proſecuting the ene- 
mies of their country : but this they are to 
do with temper, and every member ſhould, 
en {. ch occaſion, ſearch his own breaſt, whe- 
ther he is not actuated by envy, ambition, 
pride, revenge, affectation of popular ap- 

lauſe, or ſome other unjuſtifiable motive. 
If he is, let him deſiſt, otherwiſe go on bold- 
ly and impartially. To diſcharge the duty 
of a miniſter is difficult, and requires many 
qualifications, not to be found in the gene- 
rality of mankind. The beſt of miniſters 
may err; and it is not for trivial miſtakes that 
they are to be proſecuted. It is when they 
are guilty of bribery, corruption, imbezel- 
ing the publick money, attacking the pro- 
perty of others, endeavouring to deſtroy li- 
berty, perſuading their maſters to agree to 
inglorious treaties of peace or commerce, 
laadipg the ſubject with unneceſſary taxes, or 
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the like crimes, then they are to be proceeded 
againſt, with a becoming zeal and warmth. 


Sect. 6. Of elbctors. 


J cannot omit, before I conclude this 
chapter, recommending a few rules to the 
conſideration of electors of members of par- 
liament. 1. That they chooſe gentlemen 
that are-known in the county, and have a 
competent eſtate free from incumberances. 
Such gentlemen will not fo readily fall into 
miniſterial ſchemes, as men who have ſcarce 
a ſufficient fortune to maintain themſelves 
and families. 2. Chooſe men of abilities and 
judgment, who know our conſtitution and 
intereſts. It is ſtrange, how ſome men who 
have been the dregs of the creation, ignorant, 
tenacious, proud and arrogant, fit for nothing 
but to give their yea and nay, as aminiſter ſhall 
order them, ſhould yet be choſen to repreſent 
the nation in parliament. 3. Reflect on the former 
behaviour of the candidates, reject all thoſe who 
have once deceived you, they are not to be 
truſted or believed, no ſervice can be expected 
from them. To conclude, conſider, that be- 
fore you chooſe members, it is in your own 
power to be ſlaves or freemen. If you ſuf- 
ter yourſelves to be corrupted, you muſt ex- 
pect to be at your corruptor's mercy. If you 
give your votes for a bribe, you muſt ima- 
gine, that he who buys you will think he 
S 4 has 
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has a right to ſell you. Can you imagine 
that thoſe men who launch out money for 
your votes, and make you ſo many ſervile 
promiſes, do not expect to gain by you:? 
Depend on it, that whatever they give for 


your votes, they make you repay them three- 


fold in unneceſſary taxes; from all which 
you might be free, by electing honeſt men 
and friends to liberty. In ſhort, if you chooſe 


the free, you will yourſelves be free; but if 


the corrupted, you put your liberties on a 
very totteribg foundation. You truſt your 
freedom to men, who for a little ſordid gain 
and a vain title, will ſacrifice you, your li- 
berty, their own ſouls, and was it in their 
power, their Saviour himſelf. Reflect on 
theſe truths, and as you regard your own ad- 
vantage, the eſteem of men, and favour of 
heaven, elect good men, and ſcorn the mean 
and corrupted. Let not liberty periſh in your 


hands, it is a jewel of ineſtimable value, and 


life without it is rather a curſe than a ble. 


ſing; when once it is gone, it is hardly poſ- 
ſible to get it back. 


Sect. 7. Of the laws of England. 


The great advantage of the Engliſh con- 


. ftitution is, that all the members of the ſtate 


are ſubject to the law, and in making laws 
every private man has, by his repreſentatives, 
a vote in the ſame, No man, or ſet of men, 
on 
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on account of their power or grandeur, have 
any pretenſion to ſet aſide the law; by this, 
the higheſt peer and loweſt peaſant are e- 
qually governed; the king himſelf is bound 


by the law, and muſt govern by it. A king 


governing without law, is unknown to a free 
people. A legal conſtitution prevails where- 
ever there is liberty, which muſt raiſe in the 
people a love and affection for their country, 
not to be met with in abſolute monarchies; 
where, on the will of one man (and he per- 
haps a madman) depends the lives, proper- 
ties and fortunes of millions of ＋ 1 but 
in a free government, as in England, the 
ſubjects have the law for their defence, which 
will bear them thro! all difficulties when their 
cauſe is juſt. At preſent, I thank God, we 
have a king, who, by his whole conduct, 
has demonſtrated the regard he has for the 
laws, and his royal intention to govern b 
them : a conduct by which his fatherly af. 
fection for his people is teſtified inthe higheſt 
degree. When the laws are ſet aſide, then 
muſt follow confuſion, violence and deſtruc- 
tion; which in ſome countries have often 
happened, not that any man can have a right 
thus to govern wholly by his mere will and 
pleafure. ** It is God alone who ſubſiſts by 
himſelf; the right of crowns and kingdoms, 
and all other things exiſt in mutual de- 
ndance and relation, The ſovereignty, 
onours, lives, liberties and eſtates of all, are 
| under 
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has a right to ſell you. Can yau imagine 
that thoſe men who launch out money for 
your votes, and make you ſo many ſervile 
promiſes, do not expect to gain by you? 
Depend on it, that whatever they give for 
your votes, they make you repay them three- 
fold in unneceſſary taxes; from all which 
you might be free, by elefting honeſt men 
and friends to liberty. In ſhort, if you chooſe 
the free, you will yourſelves be free; but if 
the corrupted, you put your liberties on a 
very tottering foundation, You truſt your 
freedom to men, who for a little ſordid gain 
and a vain title, will ſacrifice you, your li- 
berty, their own ſouls, and was it in their 
power, their Saviour himſelf, Reflect on 
theſe truths, and as you regard your own ad- 
vantage, the eſteem of men, and favour of 


heaven, elect good men, and ſcorn the mean 


and corrupted. Let not liberty periſh in your 
hands, it is a jewel of ineſtimable value, and 


life without it is rather a curſe than a blel- 


{ing ; when once it is gone, it is hardly poſ- 
ſible to get it back. 


Sect. 7. Of the laws of England. 


The great advantage of the Engliſh con- 
ftitution 1s, that all the members of the ſtate 
are ſubject to the law, and in making laws 
every private man has, by his repreſentatives, 
a vote in the ſame, No man, or ſet of men, 
ON 
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on account of their power or grandeur, have 
any pretenſion to ſet aſide the law; by this, 
the higheſt peer and loweſt peaſant are e- 
qually governed ; the king himſelf is bound 
by the law, and muſt govern by it, A king 
governing without law, is unknown toa free 
people. A 2 conſtitution prevails where- 
ever there is liberty, which muſt raiſe in the 
people a love and affection for their country, 
not to be met with in abſolute monarchies; 
where, on the will of one man (and he per- 
haps a madman) depends the lives, proper- 
ties and fortunes of millions of people; but 
in a free government, as in England, the 
ſubjects have the law for their defence, which 
will bear them thro” all difficulties when their 
cauſe is juſt. At preſent, I thank God, we 
have a king, who, by his whole conduct, 
has demonſtrated the regard he has for the 
laws, and his royal intention to govern b 
them : a conduct by which his fatherly af. 
fection for his people is teſtified inthe higheſt 
degree. When the laws are ſet aſide, then 
muſt follow confuſion, violence and deſtruc- 
tion; which in ſome countries have often 
happened, not that any man can have a right 
thus to govern wholly by his mere will and 
pleafure. It is God alone who ſubſiſts by 
himſelf; the right of crowns and kingdoms, 
and all other things exiſt in mutual de- 

ndance and relation, The ſovereignty, 
onours, lives, liberties and eſtates of all, are 
under 
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under the guard of the law, which when in- 
vaded by fraud or wit, or deſtroyed by force, 
a diſmal confuſion quickly veils the face of 
heaven, and brings with it horrid darkneſs, 
miſery and deſolation ; rapine, plunder and 
cheating, both private and publick, will be 
allowed and protected ; continual rebellions, 
unjuſt proſcriptions, villainous accuſations and 
whippings, illegal and laſting impriſonments 
and confiſcations, diſmal dungeons, torment- 
ing racks and queſtions, arbitrary and mar- 
tial law, murthers, inhuman aſſaſſinations, 
and baſe and ſervile flatteries multiplied by 
revenge, ambition and inſatiable avarice will 
become the common law of the land.” 
From which miſerable condition may God 
always preſerve theſe realms. 

I) he preſent laws of England may be rank- 
ed under the following threefold diviſions. 
1. Ancient cuſtoms particular to certain places, 
2. The common law which is the moſt general 
and moſt ancient law of the nation. 3. The 
ſtatute law which is ordinances of the king, 
lords and commons. All theſe laws ought to 
be founded on the primary immutable law of 
nature, the ſanction which renders all human 
laws good and valid. 

The ſtatute law ſerves to ſupply the de- 
ſects of the common law which is of much 
greater antiquity, the moſt ancient ſtatutes 


are but young in competition. of it, of whoſe 
rite 
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riſe T find the following account ready to my 
hand. ; 

« After the decay of the Roman empire, 
three ſorts of German people invaded the Bri- 
tons, viz. the Saxons, the Angles and the 
Jutes ; from the laſt ſprung the Kentiſhmen 
and the inhabitants of the iſle of Wight; 
from the Saxons came the people called Eaſt, 
South and Weſt-Saxons; and from the Angles, 
the Eaſt-Angles, the Mercians and Northum- 
brians : theſe people having different cuſtoms, 
they inclined to the different laws by which 


their anceſtors were governed ; but the cuſ- 


toms of the Weſt-Saxons and Mercians, who 
dwelt in the midland countries being prefered 
before the reſt, were for that reaſon called 


Jus Anglorum, and by theſe laws thoſe people 


were governed for many ages: but the Eaſt 
Saxons being afterwards ſubdued by the Danes, 
their cuſtoms were introduced, and a third 
law was ſubſtituted, which was called Dane 
lage, as the other was there ſtiled Weſt-Saxon 
lage, &c. At length the Danes being over- 
come by the Normans, Willam called the 
conqueror, upon conſideration of all thoſe 
laws and cuſtoms abrogated ſome, and eſta- 
bliſhed others; to which he added ſome of 
his own country laws, which he judged moſt 
to conduce to the preſervation of the peace, 
and this 1s what we now call the common law. 
But though we uſually date our common law 
from hence, this was not the original of the 

common 


» 
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common law; for Ethelbert the firſt chriſ- 
tian king of this nation, made the firſt Saxon 
laws which were publiſhed by the advice of 
ſome of the wiſe men of his council: and king 
Alfred, who lived three hundred years after- 
wards, being the firſt fole monarch after the 
Heptarchy, olledted all the Saxon laws into 
one book, and commanded them to be ob- 
ſerved through the whole kingdom, which 
before only affected certain parts og and 
it was properly called the common law be- 
cauſe it was common to the whole nation ; 
and ſoon after it was called the ſole right, i. e. 
the peoples right. Alfred was ſtiled Anglica- 
rum legum conditor ; and when the Danes had 
introduced their laws on the conqueſt of the 
kingdom, they were afterwards deſtroyed ; 
and Edward the confeſſor out of the former 
laws compoſed a body of the common law, 
wherefore he is called by our hiſtorians An- 
glicarum kgum reſtitutor“. 

Formerly all law proceſſes were in French, 
afterwards they were ordered to be in Engliſh 
and inrolled in Latin ; but now to the great 
benefit of the nation and caſe of the people, 
the whole muſt be in Engliſh, and written 
in a common engroſſing hand, and the words 
at length ; however this ſtatute does not ex- 
tend in all caſes to the admiralty or exche- 
quer. 


Our law courts for adminiſtring juſtice are 


many, of which the courts of chancery, ex- 


chequer, 
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chequer, kings bench and common pleas are 
the principal. 
It is the province of a lawyer (which I am 
not) to deſcribe theſe courts, and give an ac- 
count of their proceedings: my ſubject is of 
a different nature, and I am perſuaded the 
reader does not expect a treatiſe on laws, but 
a treatiſe on aſſociation, its end, and the means 
of attaining it. But they who are deſirous, 
may find many books to their purpoſe, on all 
the different methods of proceedings i in law 


courts and law proceſſes, together with bodies 
of the law itſelf. 


CHAN | 
Sect. I. Of commerce in relation to England. 


O be convinced of the great benefit 

which trade has been to England, we 
need only attend to what Davenant has told 
us in his ſeveral treatiſes, eſpecially to that 
paragraph where he ſays, that by com- 
paring the ancient fubſidies with the preſent 
aids and taxes on land, it does not appear 
that the general rental of England for land, 
houſes, mines, before we becamec onſider- 
able in trade, viz. about the year 1600 did 
exceed per annum 6 millions, which general 
rental we take now to be 14 millions; ſo that the 
land of England at the rental of 6,000,000 l. 
and at 12 years purchaſe was in 1600 worth 


72, ooo, ooo. l 
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72, ooo, ooo. I. The land of England, &e. 
at the rental of 14 millions, and at 18 years 


purchaſe one with another was worth in the 
year 1688, 252,000,000, l. 


Navy royal, May, 1660. 62, 594. tuns. 
Ditto 1688. 101,032.ditto, 


A. 


Navy encreaſed 08 38. 


As to the ſpecies of money, there ſeems good 
reaſon to believe that our quantity of coin 
encreaſed all along as our trade augmented. 
As to plate it may be ſafely affirmed that 
there was more wrought for uſe in families 
from 1666, to 1668, than hath been fabri- 
cated in 200 years before. It ſeems that 
the ſtock (in which is comprehended coined 
gold and ſilver, bullion, wrought plate, rings, 
Jewels, furniture, apparel, ſtock for trade, 
conſumption and the live ſtock in cattle, &c.) 
of England was in the year 1600, about 
17,000,000. |. that in 3o years it near dou- 


bled; in 30 more it doubled; and in 1660 was 


about 56 millions. That from 1660 to 1688 
it above half doubled, and was 1688 about 
88 millions,” Thus far Davenant: and it 1s 
worth any gentleman's time and trouble, who 
is deſirous of attaining to a knowledge of this 
kind, to examine under the ſame particulars, 
the ſtate of the nation at different periods of 
time ſince 1688. It is my deſign to offer to 


the 
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the publick an eſtimation thereof in another 
work, by which we may have the pleaſing 
proſpect of our gradual improvements, if any 
ſuch have happened. 

In order to encourage trade, which ap- 
pears to be of ſuch great benefit to us, it is 
neceſſary to eaſe it of its ſeveral preſent un- 
neceſſary burdens. The good effects of this, 
would, I doubt not, appear and be manifeſt 


in a very ſhort time. The only way to en- 


creaſe the riches of the nation is to encreaſe 
its commerce, and by proper means, evident 
to honeſt conſiderate minds, enlarge our ex- 
ports, and diminiſh our imports which ſerve 
for luxury. 


Sect. II. On the preſent ſituation of trade. 


At preſent the trade of England labours 
under many difficulties and hardſhips, of 
which if it 1s not ſoon eaſed, the decay will 
be very ſenſible. Now is the only time while 
* peace prevails, and there does not ſeem any 
neceſſity to put the people to extraordinary 
expences. At ſuch a juncture, what fine ad- 
vances might we, with ſuitable application 
and care, make in our commerce] But I am 
ſorry to ſay it, our politicks ſeem to be chiefly 
levelled againſt commerce, which if not 
changed will bring certain ruin upon us. Our 
manufactures, ſhipping, ſeamen and treaſure 


This was wrote in the year 1738. 
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muſt all decreaſe and fall. And then the na- 


tional power and credit will certainly ſink, 
The duty on falt is very pernicious, it 
greatly affects labour which ought to be kept 
at as low a rate as poſſible, it raiſes the price 
of goods and of freight, thereby giving our 
rivals an advantage over us, which might be 
eaſily prevented, and whatever landed gen- 
tlemen may imagine, it falls with its full 
weight and force upon them, leſſening the 
value of their lands and rendering the payment 
of rents more precarious, for, as the great 
Mr. Locke obſerves,“ taxes however contrived, 
and out of whoſe hands ſoever immediately 
taken, do, in a country where the great fund 
is in the land, for the moſt part terminate 
upon land. Whatſoever the people is chieſly 
maintained by, the government ſupports it- 
ſelf on; nay, perhaps it will be found, that 
taxes which ſeem leaſt to affect land, will 
moſt ſurely, of all others fall the rents.“ 
There cannot be a more prejudicial diſtinction, 
than that which ſome people endeavour to 
promote between the landed and trading part 
of this nation. A little reaſonable reflection 
would ſoon convince country gentlemen that 
it is impoſſible to hurt trade without hurting 
their eſtates; you have ſeen that by enlarg- 
ing trade, and a well conducted commerce, 
lands have riſen in value from 12 to above 


20 years purchaſe, and will be ſtill higher, if 


commerce advances; on the contrary, if it 
| 2 = decreaſes 
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decreaſes and is oppreſſed, the value of land 
will in proportion fall, This is a truth which 
if harkened to in time, will be of the great- 
eſt benefit to the kingdom, otherwiſe it will 
be attended with too late repentance. There 
are ſeveral other taxes which are detrimental 
to trade, as affecting the neceſſaries of life, 


thereby raiſing the price of labour, the low 
price of which, ſhould be the policy of all 


trading people. Such are thoſe on ſoap, 
candles, leather, malt, coals and ſeveral others. 
If ſome of which were lightened and others 
taken off, there would be in a ſhort time a 
viſible encreaſe of our exportations, an addi- 
tional ballance in our favour, an augmenta- 
tion of ſhipping and ſeamen, employment of 
the poor, a lowering of intereſt, and raiſing 
the value of lands. Commodities for dying 
ſnould be imported free from all duty. This is 
abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the enhancing 
the price of the woolen manufactures, which 


muſt certainly be raiſed by a duty on the 


materials which are neceſſary for dying, and 
which gives other people an advantage of un- 
derſelling us; to ſtop which ſhould be the 
care, and is the intereſt of the whole nation. 
The plantations, fiſhery, woolen and other 
manufactures, together with the product of 
the mines, require the immediate attention and 
regard of the legiſlative power, and if theſe 
are aſſiſted, and the ſhipping protected, they 
may retrieve the nation from its preſent cir- 
* cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, and put it ina fair way to pay-its 
debts, regain its credit, power and honour, 
The natural advantages that England has for 
trade are as many and: great as thoſe of any 
nation whatever : her harbours and navigable 
rivers are unrivalled, all circumſtances con- 
fidered, which is a prodigious benefit if pro. 
perly improved. - She produces a great plenty 
of proviſions more than is ſufficient for home 
6 conſumptien. : Engliſh wool is well known, 
| and when manufactured is ſent to all parts 
of the world which greatly helps towards 
| bringing a ballance in our favour ; the mines 
p are alſo a great fund of riches, from them 
we have both for uſe and exportation large 
l quantities of tin, lead, coals, &c. our leather 
. is in great eſteem, and its manufactures are 
= numerous as well as good; by the help of 
= the production of the plantations, re-exporta- 
F tion of Eaſt-India commodities and the fiſhery, 
# England might carry on the moſt extenſive 
0 | | commerce in the world, But in order to 
= this the plantation buſineſs muſt be put on 
1 another footing, the fiſhery muſt be regain- 
# ed, and the national expence leſſened. A- 
of mongſt the moſt beneficial trades at preſent 
'Þ carried on, thoſe to and from Turkey, Spain, 
a! | / Portugal, Holland and Africa are the chief. 
The plantation and India buſineſs ſhall be 
i] taken notice of in another place. To Turkey 
1 is exported in our own ſhipping, woolen ma- 
| nufactures, clockwork, lead, tin, wrought 
5 | iron 
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iron and ſteel with ſeveral ſmall wares; 
from thence is imported, likewiſe in Britiſh 
ſhipping, raw filk; hair, cotton, fruit, oil, 
dying ſtuffs and a great many drugs. This 
trade is uſeful as employing the poor, and en- 
creaſing navigation, and ſhould be encourag- 
ed though our tranſportations were of leſs 
value than they are, for as Sir Joſiah Child 
obſerves, ** No trade deſerves ſo much care 
to procure and preſerve, and encouragement. 
to proſecute, as thoſe that employ the moſt 
ſhipping, although the commodities tranſport- 
ed be of ſmall value in themſelves ; for, firſt, 
they are certainly the moſt profitable; for 
beſides the gain accruing by the goods the 
freight, in ſach trades, is often more than 
the value of the goods, which is all profit to 
the nation; beſides, they bring with them a 
great acceſs of power (hands as well as money) 
many ſhips and ſeamen being juſtly the re- 
puted ſtrength and ſafety of England.” To 
Spain are exported woolen manufactures ; tin, 
lead, haberdaſhery ware, leather, ſometimes 
corn, variety of ſtuffs, &c. From thence are 
imported fruit, wine, oil, wool, drugs, co- 
chineal, indigo, hair, &c. the ballance in our 
tavour is not at preſent comparable to what 
it has been; herein the French have done us 
great prejudice. To Portugal are exported 
woolen manufactures, lead, iron, copper, 
braſs, pewter, leather, Eaſt-India piece goods, 
haberdaſhery ware, fiſh, corn, drugs, glaſs, 
11 cCaſtors, 
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caſtors, &c. From Portugal are imported 
wine, fruit, brazil tobacco, or ſnuff, oil, ſalt, 
cork, &c. and the ballance in favour of Eng. 


land is conſiderable, To Holland is export- 
ed part of almoſt every thing that we have, 


variety of commodities many of which might 
be furniſhed by our own induſtry, eſpecially | 
thoſe articles which relate to the whale-fiſhery 
and Dutch manufactures; however, the bal- 
lance would be vaftly in favour of England 
were the importations from Holland no great- 
er than thoſe made by the fair dealer, but 
alas! the value is run and ſmuggled : here] 
cannot help obſerving that of the whole 
ſociety, thoſe ſmugglers to a trading nation 
are the moſt pernicious members; pity it i 
that they ſhould ever eſcape the rigour of the 
law, No puniſhment ſeems to be too ſevere 
for ſuch men, who for a little private gain, 
facrifice the publick good, and bring more 
evil upon their country than could be brought 
by even an unſucceſsful war, From Africa 
we receive ſeveral valuable commodities, and 
tae plantations are from thence ſupplied with 
negroes, by whom they, and all the trades de- 
pending on them, are ſupported. There are 
ſome other trades by which we do not loſe, 


and from thence is likewiſe imported a great 


and there are ſeveral which were once bene- 


ficial that are now loſt through our bad con- 
duct, and the arts and induſtry of the French. 
It is ſurpriſing how France has encreaſed in 


riches, 
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riches, ſhipping and ſeamen, how extenſive 
their trade, and how well carried on, That 
government gives all imaginable encourage- 
ment to trade, and knowing the great im- 
portance of commerce, the promoting it is 
amongſt their principal aims. Their planta- 
tions meet with all neceſſary encouragement, 
are cheriſhed and encreaſing in wealth and 
power, all which carries a very bad aſpect to 


Great Britain, if ſhe does not alter her preſent 


meaſures, and by good management retrieve 
her intereſt, Amongſt the prejudicial trades 
at preſent carried on, thoſe of France, Flan- 


ders and the Eaſt country hold the firſt rank, 


the wine, brandy, linen, cambricks, laces and 
filk manufactures imported from France a- 


mount to an immenſe ſum, great part of 


which is run into the xingdom, and therefore 
it is impoſſible to name the value, but it cer- 
tainly exceeds by hundreds per cent. the Bri- 
tiſn exports which in proportion are but a 
trifle, The greateſt article is tobacco, the 
other goods which we export are corn, tin, 
lead, horn plates, drugs, lanthorn leaves, a 
little iron, copper, braſs and other things in 
ſmall quantity and of little value. This pro- 


digious ballance that France has againſt us de- 


ſerves the ſerious conſideration of the legiſla- 
tive power, by whoſe wiſdom it is to be 
hoped the ſame may be remedied. It is 
indeed to be wiſhed that all commerce with 
France directly and indirectly could be pre- 

TY vente 
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vented ; ſhe is by nature our greateſt enemy, 
and by her good policy and conduct is become 
our moſt formidable rival, in ſome degree pre- 
judicial to us, in every branch of trade; the 
Italian and German commerce are by her 
means, from being profitable, become prejudi- 
cial to us. Time has been, when England re- 
ceived a conſiderable ballance from thoſe coun- 
tries, whereas now, a great ballance is paid to 
them. It is not only in commerce that France 
is ſo dangerous a neighbour, but likewiſe in 
power, which is arrived to ſuch a height, that 
if by a train of good politicks it be not ſcon 
checked, nothing can prevent Europe being ſub- 
ject to an univerſal monarch, but a general war, 
It ſeems to have been a great error in the Britith 
miniſtry in the year 1729. to unite fo cloſely 
(as they did) France and Spain, the bad effects 
of that union have too plainly appeared ; it is 
the intereſt of England todiſunite thoſepowers, 
and keep them at variance as much as poſſible. 
It was pretended indeed, that the Auſtrian 
power was too great, and ought to be reduced; 
God knows, it feems at preſent to be low 


enough, not able, in caſe of a vigorous attack, 
of it {elf to act the defenſive, and conſequently 


incapable to carry on an offenfive war. Flanders 
is likewiſe very deſtructive and hurtful to us in 


trade. They run vaſt quantities of goods into 


Great Britain, and have their returns chietly, 
if not wholly, in gold and ſilver. The Eatt 
country trade is alſo hurtful, the ballance is ex- 
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ceeding great that is paid for naval ſtores, iron, 
timber, hemp, flax and other commodities, 
whereas, they might be all had from our plan- 
tations, and thereby employ many thouſandsof 
our poor, encreaſe all our manufactures, and 
preſerve to us the whole ballance that is now 
paid to thoſe countries. From England they 
take (in proportion) a very deſpicable quantity 
of goods, which are checkedas much as poſſible. 


Sect. III. Concerning the Eaſt-India trade and 
| monopolies. 

The Eaſt-India trade is very beneficial to 

the nation, and might be made much more 

ſo. The greateſt exports from hence are 


_ chiefly filver, bullion or coin, alſo woolen 


manufactures, lead, toys and ſmall wares. 
We import callicoes, muſlin, ſpices, drugs, 
indico, raw ſilk, wrought filk, china ware, 
tea, ratans, canes and ſeveral other commo- 
dities, the re-exportation of which, is benefi- 
cial, Our home conſumption is indeed very 
great, and requires a conſiderable diminution, 
for it by far exceeds a million ſterling. The 
China trade might be made very profitable, 
but in order to make it, and the India trade 
as beneficial as it 1s capable of being, it is ne- 


ceſſary to render it more open inſtead of hav- 
ing an excluſive privilege veſted in a regular 


company. This brings me to offer my ſen- 


timents concerning monopolies, which are a 


grant to one or ſeveral perſons, giving them 
2 the 
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the ſole power of buying, or ſelling, or making, 
&c. any commodity, or carrying on any 
commerce, the pernicious effects of which 
ſhall be exemplified by the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, which is a terrible monopoly, and may 
be very deſtructive to the ſociety for the fol- 


lowing reaſons. 1. As it renders a few pri- 


vate men immenſly rich and powerful. By 
their great wealth, they are able to ſupport, 
or at leaſt help wicked miniſters, and by ap- 
plying the money of the proprietors to further 
their ſchemes, become very hurtful members 
of ſociety. It is generally allowed that ſud- 
den riches in private men are detrimental, and 
may be dangerous to the publick ; and where 
have obſcure mean people ever become more 
ſuddenly rich, than many directors and go- 
vernors? If the trade was open, particular 
people would be unable to amaſs ſuch wealth, 
and therefore incapable of aſſiſting any ill in- 
tentioned miniſter. There are, doubtleſs, 
among the managers of companies good and 
honeſt men, but it is publick prudence to hin- 
der them, and put it out of their power to 
hurt the nation, in caſe they were otherwiſe. 
The beſt way to keep men honeſt is to give 
them no tempting opportunities to be diſhoneſt. 
2. A monopoly is pernicious as it deprives a 
reat many people of a comfortable living, 
y confining trade to one place: Whereas, 
were it open, ſhips would be employed from 
 teveral ports to the benefit of merchants, the 
encreaſing 
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encreafing of ſeamen, and the general good of 
the kingdom. 3. A monopoly is hurtful,” 
as it obſtructs the employment of the poor, 
for were the Eaſt-India trade free, there 
would be a greater call for manufactures, and 
conſequently a greater number of people would 
be employed. the weolen manufactury may 
be greatly improved, and by laying open ex- 
clufive trades, I am certain that great im- 
provements would be made. 4. If theſe 
trades were free, many people who now 
beg or follow a worſe courſe, would be em- 
ployed as porters or labourers ; and handi- 
craftmen in general would receive great profit; 
whereas now very few, excepting the rela- 
' tions and friends of the managers, receive any 
benefit. 5. Our commerce might be far 
more extenſive, if there were not any mono- 
polies. By the help of Eaſt-India goods, we 
trade to ſeveral places, and might trade yet 
more, were thoſe goods cheaper, which they 
would be, was the trade open. When any 
commodity is in the hands of a few, they 
keep up the price, and ſell it at an exorbi- 
tant rate; whereas private men ſell as faſt as 
they can, taking quick tho' ſmall returns. It 
is certain, that in ſuch a caſe particular people 
could not get ſo much wealth, but then the 
nation would get much more. In proportion 
to the ſum employed, the profit would be 
leſs, which would be prejudicial only to thoſe, 
who prefer private intereſt to the publick 


good, 
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good. It is evidently much better for the 
nation to trade for 3000 l. and get 20 per 
cent. than to trade only for one, though it 
ſhould yield 40 cent. Some ſay in favour 
of the company, that as the trade exports 
bullion, and is detrimental to the manufac- 
tures, the leſs it is encouraged the better. As 
to the manufactures, it is eaſy to prevent the 
uſe of Indian ones, when they interfere with 
our own. As to exporting bullion, I believe, 
leſs of that, and a much greater quantity of 
manufactures would be exported if the trade 
was free; for then merchants would take the 
cheapeſt methods of buying goods for expor- 
tation, which they would ſell at a lower 
price than at preſent they are ſold at, and the 
Indians would take a much larger quantity 
from us. Companies do not trouble them- 
ſelves to buy at the cheapeſt rates, neither 
will they, or can they, ſell at ſo low prices 
as private adventurers could do. If the India 
trade was open, we could underſell at foreign 
markets all our competitors, and ſhould be 
able to reduce all companies to the great be- 
nefit of this nation, and detriment of our ri- 
vals. I know, there are ſome well-meaning 
men, who apprehend that the nation would 
be exhauſted in caſe of an open trade ; but it 
appears from the foregoing paſſages, that 
wealth would daily flow in upon us, by our be- 
ing able to underſell other nations, perhaps 
above 10 per cent, which muſt ſoon engroſs 
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the buſineſs all into our hands; and when 
once trade is fixed, it is not eaſy to divert it 

from its channel, but by bad management. 

As to home conſumption, that may be leſ- 

ſened by law, in caſe it be thought too ex- 

travagant. I own, that I am againſt uſing 
force in matters of commerce; for it is ſel- 
dom attended by good effects. Sometimes 
however it is neceſſary, and at preſent we ſee 
the wear of many things prohibited, which 
interfere witn home manufactures. Fo con- 
clude this ſection, take a ſummary of reaſons 
for and againſt the company by Mr. Pollex- 
ſen, © Theadvocates for ſettling this trade in 
a joint ſtock uſually alledge, that the trade to 
the Eaſt-Indies, is remote, and cannot poſſibly 
be carried on without it: that there are, and 
muſt be; ſeveral forts and caſtles, and factories in 
ſeveral princes countries, with which princes 
differences do ariſe, and oftentimes with the 

Dutch: that there is a neceſſity of ſoldiers 

and garriſons at the Iſle of St. Helena, Fort 

St. George, Bombay, &c. none of which can 

be maintained without great charge : that 

there is occaſion to make treaties and engage- 
ments with the great Mogul and other princes, 
which cannot well be managed by particular 
perſons: that they employ great ſhips, and 
breed up a great number of ſeamen : that 
they bring a great deal of treaſure to the na- 
tion, by what goods they bring in and tran- 

ſport into foreign parts, and that others 1 

here 
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here at home are very uſeful, and come much 
cheaper to us than otherwiſe we ſhould have 
them : that they have been long in poſſeſſion 
of this trade, and have a right to their forts 
and caſtles, which they bought and paid for: 
that their adventurers are numerous, and 
therefore the trade is as diffuſive under the 
company as it can be made otherways, and - 
that all perſons may come in at any time by 
buying ſtock ; and that it being laid open be- 
fore the year 1657, when this charter was 
farſt obtained, it was reduced to ſuch a lan- 
guiſhing condition in a few years, that the 
traders, that purſued it, ſoon loſt much by 
it, and all joined in an application for gettin 
it ſettled in a joint ſtock; and that the like 
will happen again if laid open, if not loſt to 
the Dutch and French, or other nations. 
The oppoſers have offered againſt theſe ar- 
ents, that tho' the trade be remote, yet 
that the Indians do as kindly receive all per- 
ſons that come there to trade, and with as 
much civility, as any people in Europe ; and 
that the company could never get any favour 
in trade among the natives above other peo- 
ple, unleſs by force and indirect means, as 
the interlopers have experienced / that the in- 
habitants of St. Helena are Engliſh, under the 
juriſdiction of England, and without much 
charge may be maintained, ſo as to ſerve for 
a watering place for the ſhips to come home: 
that the forts of St, George and Bombay, are 
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not very ſerviceable, becauſe the moſt-of the 
trade is carried on at a great diſtance, and 
none of them capable of being defended a- 
gainſt the Indians by land, or the Dutch by 
fea, if they ſhould come with any force to 
attack them : that treaties and agreements 
with princes in the Indies, may be made with 
their merchants by any ſingle perſon ; the 
governour and others being always ready to 
treat with any merchants, and that there is 
no need of going to the prince himſelf: that 
the Eaſt-India trade employs many ſhips, and 
ſome of them very good, but that it is rather 
a conſumption than a nurſery of ſeamen, 
carrying away generally only the choiceſt, 
and ſometimes burying the half of them : 
that the long poſſeſſion this company have 
had of this trade, for near * forty years 
makes againſt them, it being not reaſonable 
any ſet of men ſhould keep ſo great a part of 
the trade of the nation in ſucceſſion to per- 
petuity, excluſive to all others who have as 
much right ta it as they: that the forts and 
caſtles cannot be properly ſaid to belong to 
them, but only in truſt for the government, 
and the trade is not ſo diffuſive as it ought 
to be, becauſe the ſtock is engroſſed by a few: 
that the Dutch being in poſſeſſion of ſo many 
ports and large territories in the Indies, have 
tuch ſtrength at fea, that it is impoſſible for 
the Engliſh, as the caſe now ſtands, to keep 

This was wrote in the year 1696. | 
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them in awe by ſtrength there; and that thia 
company never could, as appears by having 
loſt to them, all that they ever thought worth 
taking, Amboyna, Palleroon, and all the 
ſpice iſlands, or factories, which we had in 
any ſuch iflands, and lately Bantam ; and 


What we now have the Dutch would not be 


at the charge of keeping, if they had them.” 
If notwithſtanding all this, ſome. gentlemen 
ſhould, for the fake of regularity and main- 
taining the trade, be of opinion, that it ought 
to be carried on by a company, let, as pro- 
poſed above, a regular one be eſtabliſhed, 
whoſe ſervants may certainly be as capable of 
governing forts, or managing any affair, as 
the ſervants of the other, or let thoſe places 
be put under the care of the crown, to ſa- 
tisfy whoſe ſervants, ſome acknowledgment 
may be ordered, to be paid by every one 


wbo enjoys the benefit of the trade, or ſome 


little additional tax may be laid upon their 
goods, payable to the crown, to defray the 
neceſſary charges of the company. Among 
the many commodities brought from Aſia, 
there 1s none that we ought to encourage 
more than raw ſilk, eſpecially that from 
China, inſtead of this, we moſt unreaſonably 
load it with a great duty, thereby rendering 
it almoſt uſeleſs to us; whence this happens, 
or why we are ſo miſerably blind, in reſpect 
to our own intereſt, I cannot fay ; ; butit is 
certain, that if we would recover from our 

3 preſent 
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preſent (not to be envied) ſtate, we muſt act 
on different principles, than we have done 
for ſome time paſt. At preſent the ſum is 
very great that is paid to other ſtates in Eu- 
rope for raw ſilk, whereas by good manage- 
ment we might have a ſufficient quantity at 
a moderate rate ; not to mention what might 
be had from our own colonies, by which a 
very beneficial and extenſive manufactury 
might be carried on, to the employment of 
many thouſands of poor people, and enrich- 
ing the nation. 

On home conſumption a tax ſhould be 
laid, but all manufactures exported ſhould be 
free from all impoſition, otherwiſe no trade 
can ever be carried on with ſucceſs. On 
commodities or manufactures that are not 
conſumed at home, burdens may and ſhould 
be laid ; and they who would be luxurious 
(if they cannot be wholly hinder'd) ſhould be 
obliged to pay for it. Such taxes are the 
moſt beneficial to the ſtate that can be thought 
on; and I am ſorry to ſay it would in Eng- 


land, if rightly managed, produce a very 
great revenue, 


Sect. 4. Of the Seuth-Sea company. 


This company was enacted in the ninth 
year of the reign of queen Anne, on conſide- 
ration of the ſubſcribers paying the debts of 
the navy, army, tranſports, &c. amounting 
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to above 9,000,000 1. including 500,000 l. 


to be ſupplied for the current ſervice, for all 


which they were to have an annuity of 6 
per cent, to be paid from the produce{of 
the duties on wines, vinegar and tobacco, 
and Eaſt-India Goods, &c. as ſpecified in 
the act; and for defraying the charges of the 
company 80001. per ann. was to be paid to 
their caſhier, beſides their annuity. Stock 
in the company was made a perſonal eſtate, 
free from taxes, and for their encouragement 
they were from the firſt of Auguſt, 1711, 
entituled unto, and veſted in the ſole trade, 
and traffick into, unto, and from all the 
places of America, on the eaſt fide thereof, 
from the river Aronoca to the ſouthermoſt 
part of the Terra'del Fuego, and on the weſt 
fide thereof, from the ſaid ſouthermoſt part 
of the Terra del Fuego, through the South- 


| Beas to the northermoſt part of America, and 


into, unto, and from all places within the 
faid limits, which are reputed to belong to 
the crown of Spain, or which ſhall hereafter 
be found out, or diſcovered within the faid 
limits, not exceeding 300 leagues from the 
continent of America, between the ſouther- 
moſt part of Terra del Fuego, and the 
northermoſt part of America, on the weſt 
fide thereof, except ſuch places on the eaſt 
ſide of America, as are now in actual poſſeſ- 
hon of the crown of Portugal and the United 
Provinces. By this act, their bonds are to be 
| taken 
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taken by the officers of the cuſtoms, and 
their bonds do charge as well the annual fund 
payable to the ſaid company as the other 
ſtack, effects and eſtate; they are alſo aſ- 
ſignable at law by endorſement, which aſ- 
ſignment does veſt the property of bond and 
money due thereon in the aſſignees, their 
executors, &c. who may, in failure of pay- 
ment of the money due on ſuch bonds, bring 
and maintain their action of debt at law a- 
gainſt the company. A ſtock is likewiſe to 
be ſet apart for and employed in the improv- 
ing, enlarging, and carrying on the fiſhery of 
the realm, but not to the excluſion of others 
of her majeſty's ſubjects. It is not my de- 
ſign to continue a hiſtory of the company by 
abridging the acts of parliament relating to 
it, neither ſhall I enter into a detail of the 
grand myſtery of iniquity, that brought ruin 
on many thouſands. Theſe points have been 
often handled ; my intention is only to obſerve, 
that this, as alſo ſeveral other trades, are not 
carried on with ſuch ſpirit and publick bene- 
fit as they might be, which is to be imputed 
partly to the managers of the company, and 
partly to that mean ſpirit that now prevails, 
by which the trade is obſtructed, merchants 
and their ſhips are inſulted, and the nation 
in general diſhonoured. Foreigners think, 
that England dares not enter into a war. They 
imagine, the ſtate of the country will not 
allow it ; therefore we are deſpiſed and daily 

U affronted, 
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affronted. The miniſtry probably think, that 


the nation is already loaded with a great debt 
and high taxcs, which being increaſed by a 
war, the burden would be too heavy; but 
I am apt to believe, there is hardly a ſubject, 
if he is well affected to the preſent royal fa- 


mily, but would part with much more to 


preſerve, or rather to retrieve the honour 
and glory of his king and country, Mich in 
England are inſeparable. A Britiſh fWnarch 
never ſhines with greater. luſtre than when his 
ſubjects are in a proſperous and flouriſhing 
condition ; this is eaſily ſeen by peruſing the 
hiſtory of England : our greateſt kings have 
had the happieſt ſubjects. 


Sea. 5. Of the Plantation trade. 


The plantation trade is juſtly regarded, as 
the great ſupport of our commerce and pre- 
ſerver of its ballance in our favour, and there- 
fore is well worth ſerious conſideration, Our 
ſugar plantations produce great quantities of 
{ugar, cocoa, cotton, dying ſtuffs, fine woods, 
druggs, ginger, cod, pepper, and would, it 
encouraged, produce many other ſpices. Theſe 
productions they ſend to their mother coun- 
try, from whence is re-exported what is more 
than ſufficient for her own conſumption : 
we ſend them in return every thing that is 
wanted, either for uſe or luxury. It is a 
melancholy truth, that at preſent theſe colo- 
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nies are much decayed. Re- exportations are 
a mere trifle to what they have been; the 
French run away with the trade, and ſupply 
the markets that once were wholly furniſhed 
by this kingdom. This is entirely owing to 
the wiſe management of France, and the 
moſt fooliſh conduct of England, The French 
colonies are on as good a footing as they per- 
haps can poſſibly be, whilſt ours may be faid 
to be gn as bad ; the former can carry their 
ſugars to foreign markets a great many per 
cent, cheaper than the latter, by which they 
have the preference, and conſequently en- 
creaſe in proportion as we decline ; all which 
is to be imputed to the ignorance or knavery 
of thoſe who repreſent our colonies in a falſe 
light to the legiſlative power. To this miſ- 
fortune muſt be added another, which is, 
that as our exports diminiſh, home conſump- 
tion encreaſes, that is to ſay, the leſs our in- 
come is, the greater is our expence ; or the 
leſs we can afford, the more we ſpend. For 
God fake, where or in what muſt this 
end? In private life, it would end in the 


ruin of the ſpendthrift ; unleſs remedied, it 


will have the ſame effect on the publick ; 
and if we do not ſoon begin, I am afraid it 
will be too late to pretend to recover. Put 
in caſe we ſhould be ſo happy as to enter on 
this great work, the firſt thing to be done 
1s, to. repeal thoſe plantation Itws, which 
are grievous and burdenſome to trade; next 
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we are to give encouragement to people to 
ſettle in and improve the colonies. This 
would be diſagreable to ſome planters, and 
others, who prefer their own private intereſt 
to the general good ; but ſuch diſcontent is 
to be contemned, ſince all they are diſſatiſ- 
fied with, is a conduct that would infallibly 
tend to enrich and ſtrengthen the community, 


Many large tracts of land now lie waſte and 


barren, which could be improved to the ha 

pineſs of thouſands, but many of the planters 
are not for ſuch wholſome doctrine, they 
want to ſerve their private ends, heedleſs of 
the common weal. Is this a reaſon, or ſuf- 
ficient motive, to influence the ſupreme power 
of this kingdom? Certainly it ought to in- 


fluence them, but not to encourage thoſe 


mean notions ; on the contrary, it ought to 
incite them to help and impower poor induſ- 


trious people to ſettle in the colonies, and 


plant thoſe tracts of land that now lie uſeleſs 
and of no ſervice, by which means the prices 
of ſugar might be conſiderably lowered to our 
own advantage, and the detriment of our ri- 
vals in that trade, Spirits raiſed from the 
production of the plantations ſhould be en- 
couraged, and their conſumption promoted : 
a little uſe would bring them into as great 
vogue as French ſpirits, for which ſuch large 


ſums of money are paid every year, The 


tobacco and other plantations might be turned 
to the immenſe benefit of their mother coun- 


try, 
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try. Many neceſſary commodities might be 
raiſed, for which a great deal of money is 
now paid, and ſeveral advantageous trades 
might be carried on between our colonies and 
other places. A timber trade, well ſettled, 
would encreaſe both the ſeamen and riches 
of this kingdom. As the judicious Mr. Gee 
tells us, There is no merchandize more 


profitable than timber, being the moſt bulky, 


and conſequently employing the greateſt num- 


ber of ſhips and failors, with a very ſmall 
part of the national ſtock, which is ſufficient 
to give it all imaginable encouragement,” I 
have often conſidered the advantage that a 


timber trade would be to us, between the 


plantations and the Streights ; and I cannot 
ſee but a thouſand acres of timber-ground in 
America may be made more advantageous to 
England, than a thouſand acres of corn-land 
within ourſelves. A thouſand acres of corn- 
land producing thirty crops in fifty years, at 
4000 l. is 120000 l. we will likewiſe ſup- 
poſe, that twenty acres of wood-land in A- 
merica, may afford timber enough to load 
four ſhips, of fix hundred tun each, and each 


cargo to ſell in Spain or Portugal for goo l. 


which 3600 l. are produced by our own poor 
and national ſtock in this ſhipping. Theſe 
1900 acres will take fifty years cutting, and 
fifty crops at 3600 1. per crop, is 180000 l. 


I think, I have allowed double the quantity 
of land neceſſary to produce four ſhips load- 
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ing of timber; for the land in thoſe parts run 
very faſt into timber, which grows quicker 
than in any other place that I know.” Hemp 
and flax might be raiſed in our colonies, not 
only ſufficient to ſupply ourſelves with cor- 
dage and linnen, but alſo for foreign markets. 
Here 1s a large field to exerciſe our induſtry 
in, and a moſt inviting temptation ; fince all 
the advantages that can be propoſed by any 
trade, may accrue to the nation by this, if 
judiciouſly managed. The places where theſe 
materials ſhould be raiſed are thoſe that at 
preſent cannot, either by their growth or 
manufactures, raiſe ſufficient to pay for their 
neceſſaries, and therefore are forced to be ſa- 
tisfied with a great deal of their own, not to 
remedy which, is very bad policy; for the 
end of colonies is to encreaſe the conſumption 
of our own produce abroad, receiving for the 
ſame, thoſe things which muſt be otherwiſe 
bought of foreigners ; advancing trade and 


navigation, and bringing an additional balance 


in our favour by the help of the colony pro- 
ductions, which cannot be done unleſs the 
people of thoſe colonies be impowered and 
enabled to work and cultivate the ground; 
to which end, as I have already ſaid, en- 
couragementſhould be given by the nation to 
poor induſtrious people to go over, ſettle, and 
improve it, in ſuch manner as ſhall be thought 
moſt conducive to the intereſt of the mother 
country. By ſuch conduct, we _—_ a 
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ſhort time ſave the many hundred thouſands 
of pounds, that are now paid to foreigners 
for linen, cambrick, lace, &c. and be ſup- 
plied with the materials, in exchange for our 
own manufactures, which is an evident gain, 

and not at all difficult to put in practice. E- 
very one, who has conſidered theſe affairs, 
knows how dear we pay for hemp, what a 
drain, it and naval ſtores are of the kingdom's 
treaſure ; ; whereas, by a little induſtry, we 
need not pay an ounce of ſilver for them, but 
have them all in return for our own manufac- 
tures, I might here enter on another im- 
provement, which would help us very much, 
that is to raiſe raw ſilk. This is likewiſe a 
very extenſive theme, it is a material for 
which we pay a great deal of money ; tho' 
it might be had from China much cheaper 
than from the places it is at preſent chiefly im- 
ported from ; but to have it even from China, 

would be a needleſs expence, ſeeing it may be 
eaſily raiſed in our own plantations, which are 
as fine a ſoil and climate for planting mul- 
berry-trees as any in the world. France muſt 
for ever acknowledge her obligation to that 
great king Henry the fourth, who by his 
care in this affair, laid the foundation of a 
manufactury, which has not only {aved to 
the nation much treaſure, but has alſo brought 
in great ſums from other countries for this ſo 
much admired manufactury. That prince 
knew the value of raifing ſach a material, 
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by the manufactury of which ſo many thou- 
ſand poor people would be employed, and 
therefore he ſpared no coſt nor labour to eſ- 
tabliſh it. The example of the preſent French 
court and miniſtry, in encouraging the wear 
of their own fabrick, deſerves a ſtrict imita- 
tion, and I am perſuaded would have the 
ſame effect here as there; it is a great pity 
the experiment is not tried, There is indeed 
nothing wanting but a trial, and induſtry to 
attain to the fore- mentioned advantages: in- 
duſtry will conquer innumerable difficulties, 
as we find by that unparalleled prince, Czar 
Peter, who raiſed his people from a groſs ig- 
norance, ſtupidity, and brutality, to be a 
wi e, knowing and artful nation. Nothing leſs 
than his indefatigable genius could have reached 
ſo great an end. I have often conſidered 
with pleaſure, the mighty benefit which 
would ariſe to my country, by ſ:tting on ſoot 
and driving theſe manufactures ſo often re- 
commended, I ſuppoſe a million and two 
hundred thouſand poor could be employed 
in them (including a manufactury not yet 


mention'd) and this without taking away 


any hands from works already ſettled. The 
leaſt value of thoſe peoples labour would be 
to the ſociety a million and a half, beſides 
the value of the navigation of ſo much as 


would be exported, which would be a re-. 


compence for any loſs that might happen on 
that ſcore, | 


Tron 
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Iron is another article, which it is ve 

ſtrange we do not encourage; and that the 
eaſt country ſhould be preferred, from whence 
at pteſent we are ſupplied, and to whom a 
very great balance is paid; whereas with pro- 
per encouragement, England might, in a 
ſhort time, be ſupplied with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of pig iron from America, which might 
be work'd here at home into bar- iron, to the 
great benefit of all ſorts of people. 

In ſhort many countries are much obliged 
to us for our complaiſance in taking off their 
manufactures, otherwiſe many of their poor 
muſt be unimploy'd, money would become 
ſcarce amongſt them, intereſt would be high, 
land would fall, and an univerſal loſs enſue. 
For a proof of this, we need only take a view 
of our great, unneceſſary importations from 
ſome places, and ſmall exportations to them. 
But it is to be hoped that ſome gentlemen(be- 
fore it 1s too late) from a love to their country 
will endeavour in parliament to get theſe 

_ evils remedied ; then will they do the greateſt 
ſervice thatcan be performed to trade and na- 
vigation, and conſequently to the Intereſt of 
this nation. 

Should a ſcheme of this nature be ſet on 
| foot, a repulſe in one ſeſſion is not to intimi- 
date the patriots who ſhall undertake it from 
2 it in another; becauſe there may 

miniſterial or party reaſons which may 

prevail 
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prevail at one time and not at another. A 
good man 1s to be conſtant in his views and 
apply himſelf aſſiduouſly to attain his honeſt 
ends; by a ſteady conduct he diſunites the 
meaſures of his adverſaries making them by 
degrees give way and if they do not join with 
him, it is ſufficient they do not oppoſe him : 
whereas, by a faint and feeble conduct we 
have known one negative blaſt an affair and 
render it of no effect, which negative may 
for once be eaſy to procure, but not often: 
beſides peoples eyes are opened by a repetition 
of good arguments, and time wears off prejudice. 
The people at firſt may not comprehend the 
reaſonableneſs of the thing, yet they may, by 
having the matter frequently opened, be 
brought over to the publick as well as their 
own private good. For the preſent propo- 
ſition there are ſo many ſtrong reaſons, and 
ſo few objections, that I am ſurprized any 
thing of the kind ever had a negative. The 
many materials which might be brought 
from America, are ſaid by good judges to 
be as fit for uſe as thoſe of any other 
country : if ſo, why are they not encourag- 
ed? give the reaſon, make ſome tolerable 
excuſe in an affair of ſuch importance. I 
know ſome men imagine that to give great er- 
couragement to the colonies would render them 
too great and make them think of caſting off 
the Britiſh dominion and ſet up to be their own 
maſters, but this ſeems to be impracticable 


Con- 
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conſidering their ſituation in regard to each 
other, their different intereſts and ſeparate 
views ; the weakneſs of their power, which 
may always be kept under; and by good 
laws it may be made to be their apparent and 
real advantage to be dependent on their mo- 
ther country. What we have moſt to fear is 
that they drive trades inconſiſtent with the in- 
tereſt of England, but this is eaſily remedied 
by ordinances obliging them to make uſe of 
Britiſh productions, and forbiding their ma- 
nufacturing any thing that interferes with the 
manufactures at home. I know that if they 
were at liberty they would carry cargoes to 
foreign markets, taking in return the manu- 
factures and luxury of thoſe places which 
would be conſumed in the colonies; thus the 
mother country would be fruſtrated of any 
benefit from them, which would all go to 
foreigners ; but it will be our own fault if 
this evil ſhould ever come to any height. 
Many are of opinion that to ſettle new plan- 
tations would be of great ſervice to the country, 
to which I cannot wholly agree ; perhaps 
there are already enough, provided a right 
uſe be made of them. There 1s not one im- 
proved as it might be; many are going to ruin 
thro' negligence and bad ceconomy ; remove 
the cauſes, you will ſoon find that the num 
of the plantations are ſufficient for all the great 
and noble ends I have mentioned : but to 
render their ſtate well known to the legiſla- 
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tive power, it is neceſſary that the commiſ- 
fioners of trade ſhould in the firſt ſeſſion of 
every parliament give in a ſtate of the colonies, 
and trade in general, with their opinions con- 
cerning their increaſe or decreaſe; ſuch a me- 
thod 1s highly reaſonable, and would be at- 
tended with many good conſequences. 


Sect. VI. Of intereſt and the value of money 


If we were fo happy as to live in an age 
in which the publick good were preferred by 
individuals to private advantage, we ſhould 
hardly hear any objections againſt a low in- 
tereſt, but it is an imperfection of our nature 

to prefer a little private gain to a national be- 
nefit, and ſuch I take low intereſt to be; 
where it prevails money 1s plenty, land 1s of 
high value, as alſo rents. Merchants are 
both enabled and obliged to trade ; they are 
enabled by getting money at a low rate, and 
obliged as being unable to live without it ; 
a man worth 20001. if intereſt be at 6 
cent, may live very well thereon, 1201. will 
fupport him genteely but 601. could not, 
which would be the whole of his income in 
caſe intereſt was at 3 per cent. therefore he 
would be glad to get by trade 6 per cent. 
whereas, were intereſt at 6, it would not be 


worth ** while to be at che trouble or ha- 


zard of trading to clear more. This is a 
you propoſition, and affords ſeveral uſeful 
inferences 
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inferences. Some people ſay, that the lower 
intereſt is, the leſs will be the income of mo- 
neyed men, to the prejudice of all tradeſmen 
and country people, but this is a miſtake, for 
the leſs intereſt that is paid, the more will re- 
main to thoſe people who are to pay intereſt, 
and therefore they may ſpend ſo much moreas 
they will thereby be ſavers; and in regard to 
publick debts, the lower that the rate of in- 
tereſt is, it is plain that the people may be 
the more eaſed of taxes which certainly muſt 
enable them to live at a higher rate. Some 
apprehend that were intereſt reduced, foreigners 
would be able to get as large a premium in 
their own country, and on as good ſecurity 
as they have here ; but this objection falls to 
the ground, when we conſider that it is to be 
wiſhed we could be without ſuch a foreign 
ftock as annually draws from us ſuch a 
large ſum in intereſt ; therefore I have often 
wondred, why ſuch low progreſs is made in 
paying the national debts, which, while they 
continue, exhauſt the treaſure ſpoil the trade, 
and lower the rents of the nation. Another 
reaſon which with ſome is of little effect, but 
to me ſeems a very good one, is that by pay- 
ing our debts, at leaſt that which is due to the 
Eaſt-India company, which might ſoon be 
done, that trade might be laid open to the 
great profit of the country, and would be a 
great means of lowering the intereſt of mo- 


ney, which is one of the beſt ſigns of a thriv- 
2 ing 
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ing nation. High intereſt is always a ſign 
of little trade, — trade badly — 01 
ſcarcity of money; lowneſs of rents and lands, 
which can be no otherwiſe helped than by 
putting commerce on a better footing. To 
raiſe the nominal value of money will be far 
from having any good effect, as ſome people 
have imagined, neither will lowering it have 
any better. With regard to this, the beſt 
advice that can be given is to keep it on as 
equal a footing in relation to the value of 
gold and filver in Europe as poſſible. If a 
guinea be called thirty ſhillings, it is not to be 


ſuppoſed that any man man will ſell as much 


for a guinea after ſuch nomination as he would 
before for thirty ſhillings, he will in proportion 
raiſe the nominal value of his goods, and fo- 
reigners Will run in upon us great quantities of 
coin toour great prejudice ; if on the contrary a 
guinea ſhould be called fifteen ſhillings in a 
ſhort time the nation would be without any 
gold ſpecies, it would be all run out. In 
ſhort there can be no publick benefit propoſ- 
ed in altering the coin from its juſt value, at 
the moſt it can only ſerve a jobb of the go- 
vernment. 


Seat. 7. On the ballance of trade. 


To gain a ballance in the whole, muſt be 
the aim of every trading nation who pretends 
to increaſe in wealth and power ; other- 

| wiſe 
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of ENGLAND. 303 
wiſe deſtruction muſtiſoon follow: foracountry 
that loſes yearly, on the whole muſt by 
ſuch loſs decay: let her ſtock be ever fo 
great, it muſt dwindle to nothing. This is 
an evident truth, and yet ſuch is the infatua- 
tion of ſome people, that paying no regard 
to it, they ſtill puſh on, and think to grow 
rich by exporting their treaſure and confum- 
ing foreign luxury. In order to judge of the 
balance of trade, ſeveral methods are pro- 
poſed, which by knowing our exports and 
imports, would be certainly ſafe enough, pro- 
vided it was poſſible to get a juſt account of 
them ; but this is not to be attained 'on ac- 
count of falſe entries, ſmuggling, and the 
uncertain value of goods. However, this 
way may afford great light, and in certain 
trades will do very well, where it 1s to be ob- 
ſerved, that goods imported i in foreign ſhip- 
ping are to be valued with their charges till 
delivery here, but in our own ſhipping only 
with charges till on board, and the fame in 
regard to goods exported, Encreaſe of ſhip- 
ping is a good ſign of a thriving nation, pro- 
vided ſuch encreaſe continues. Exports and 
imports of gold and filver are means of know- 
ing how the balance of trade hangs. If we 


uſe more foreign wares, than we export of 


our own commodities and manufactures, or 
re-export of other goods, it is plain that we, 
by ſuch conſumption become debtors ; to ſa- 
tisfy which debts, money or bullion muſt be 


exporte d. 
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exported. On the other ſide, if we export 
more than we import, then money muſt be 
ſent to us to ballance the difference; this is 
eaſily comprehended; therefore, if the quan- 
tity of money exported and imported could 
be known for ſeveral years, by the difference 
of it, the gain or loſs of the nation by com- 
merce may be likewiſe known. This is what 
I do not pretend to determine; but I am 
poſitive that by good management the bal- 
lance in our favour might be greatly encreaſ- 
ed. Mr. Gee who was a good judge of trade, 
makes the following computation of the value 
of ſeveral articles that are in our power to at- 
tain and improve. | 


© The encouragement and? l. 
making fine lace, velvets, ſilver 
and gold ſtuffs, and valuing our | 
ſelves as much in appearing in ma- 
nufactures of our own, as the N 
late French king and his cour- 
tiers did upon wearing woollens 
and other manufactures of France. 
The wearing of fine muſlings and 
other fine manufactures of India, 
inſtead of wearingof French cam- 
brick lawns. 

I do not ſee any occaſion to 
wear either, | 


200,000 


Prohibit- 
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gines here, inſtead of Piedmont 
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Prohibiting the wearing of SI 2 


ed hollands and printed German 
linen, and confining that trade to the 
wearing Engliſh, and Scotch, and 
Iriſh linen. 


Encouraging the ſowing hemp 


I 00,000 


ñ—— —— 
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and flax in our plantations, and 
ſupplying ourſelves with part of 
what we uſe from thence, in- 
ſtead of having it all from Ruſſia. 
Importing raw filk from china 
and throwing it with water en- 


ſilk, the cheapneſs of which would 100,000 | 1 
enable us to ſupply foreign mar- 
kets as cheap as any other country -8 
in Europe. 1 

Further improvements upon fine 4 
raw filk to be made in Carolina, 
Penſilvania, &c. to anſwer the = OY 
of Piedmont ſilk. 

Encouraging the making of) 
pig-iron in the plantations, and 
making it into bar-iron by addi- 
tional forges to be erected here 
inſtead of having the whole from 
Sweden, &c. 9 

Diſpoſing of bar- iron which 
may be made in the colonies, to 
Portugal, Italy, coaſt of Africa and $ 200, ooo 
allother partsof the Mediterranean 
as well as Turkey and India, 

X Making 


* 100,000 


Swedes, and importing part of | 


Streights, &c. to come to Eng- 
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Making of pot-aſh in the planta- l. 
tions inſtead of having it fomp 39,000 
Ruſſia. 

Encouraging our own naviga-) 
tion by building large bulky ſhips 
ſuch as are uſed by the Danes and 

100,000 

our timber from New England, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

Regulating our trade from the 
plantations, by ſtrengthening the 
act of navigation, in obliging all 
ſhips that come to Portugal, the 


— 


land and lay out their money 400, ooo 
here, and by that ſhort navigation 
to the Streights carry our planta- | 
tion commodities as cheap as the 
French do theirs, by their new | 
regulations. 4. 
The making of cochineal, raiſ- 
ing of indigo, encouraging the 
planting of cocoa trees, and many >} 100,000 
other improvements in Carolina, 
as well as the Sugar Iflands, 
Supplying the north of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland with 
plenty of hemp and flax from our 
plantations would give employ- 
ment to a million ſuppoſed to be 
now out of work, allowing each 
earn'd 1d. a day and accounting 


_— 


300 working days in the year. It 5 
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It is poſſible that Mr. Gee may have over- 
valued ſeveral articles; but even allowing this, 
it is plain that by improving thoſe ſeveral 
branches of trade, the nation would fave ſe- 
veral hundred thouſands of pounds yearly, 
which would be juſt ſo much gain, and to 
theſe articles may be added ſeveral others, 
ſuch as the fiſhing trade, and when our cir- 
cumſtances will allow us to raiſe our ſpirits, 
and act like men, we may drive a very ad- 
vantageous commerce in the South-Sea, in- 
ſtead of which, ſhips and men are often fa- 
crificed in the Weſt-Indies, and loſſes are ſuf- 
fered with ſuch tameneſs, as if we were in 


the loweſt ſtate of weakneſs, and wholly in- 


capable of helping our ſelves. But bad as we 
are, I do not think our condition ſo very low, but 
that we might reſent thoſe injuries, make re- 
prizals, and curb the encroachments of Spain. 
A ſteady and judicious adminiſtration; an 
eaſe of taxes; encouraging and protecting 
trade, will ſoon retrieve and enable us to re- 
cover our power and influence in Europe. 
The method to encreaſe the ballance of trade, 
is to encreaſe the exports and leſſen the im- 
ports, then riches cannot fail of flowing in, 
and how to do this is in a great meaſure al- 
ready ſhewn, and may be better underſtood 
from Sir Joſiah Child, who ſays, that the 
rules for the enlargement of trade are 1. In- 
creaſe hands in trade. 2. Increaſe ſtock. 
3. Make trade eaſy and neceſſary, i. e. make 
| X 2 it 
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it our intereſt to trade. 4. Make it the in- 
tereſt of other nations to trade with us. The 
firſt is done by an act of naturalization. Some 
enlargements of the foundations of ſocieties of 
merchants. A more eaſy and free admiſſion 
of inhabitants, merchants and artificers to be 
burghers of our cities and boroughs. Not to 
hinder any man from keeping as many ſer- 
vants as he can, nor looms, working tools, &c. 
to abate the intereſt of money. Some relax- 
ation of the eccleſiaſtical laws, would keep 
our own people at home, and invite others to 
us, and conſequently encreaſe the number of 
our hands in trade. Employ, educate and 
relieve the poor. Honour and prefer the 
merchants in affairs, that they are fit for; and 
it is certain that in England there are Mer- 
chants who underſtand affairs and the intereſt 
of the nation as well as any men whatſoever. 
In parliament they are as eminent for elo- 
quence as any other ſet of gentlemen, and 
what is far preferable, they generally em- 
ploy that talent in advancing the intereſt of 
their country and defending its liberties. 


Sect. 8. Some obſervations on the conduct of our 
anceſtors, in regard to commerce. 


Tho' of late we have too plainly been the 
dupes of other nations in moſt of our nego- 
- tiations , yet we are not to imagine that this 
has always been the caſe, The times de 
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been, when the wiſdom of England was as 


eminent in the cabinet as her valour in the 
field. It would be too tedious to carry the 


reader thro' a particular detail of our com- 


mercial negotiations in former times, I ſhall 


therefore only take a curſory view of ſome of 


them. =; 

Queen Elizabeth took particular care of 
her people's commerce, ſhe let no opportunity 
ſlip to ſecure and enlarge it, being ſenſible 
that by it only, her ſubjects could become 
rich and flouriſhing, therefore ſhe uſed all 
prudent means to encourage it ; and we may 
eaſily diſcover her honeſt intentions on this 
head, even lin the moſt unfavourable times. 
This greatly contributed towards gaining her 
ſubjects affections, which was her great and 
conitant end, and by which ſhe baffled the 


machinations of all her enemies, and led a 


long and glorious life, attended with the 
higheſt honour and reſpect to her immortal 
memory. 
It is not to be expected, that the reign of 
a prince of James the firfi's character can af- 
ford ſuch a glorious proſpect; however he 
ſometimes thought on commerce, and en- 
deavoured to put it upon an advantageous 
footing. He prevailed with the French king 
to engage to aſſiſt him, to get reparation for 
any unjuſt ſeizures that might be made on the 
goods of his ſubjects, or infringements on their 
trade, and got off ſome impoſitions, which 
X 3 pre- 
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prejudic'd our woollen buſineſs in France; 
but alas ! he had to do with princes far 
more political than himſelf, and whatever ad- 
vantages they gave him, they took care to be 
doubly repayed. 

The reign of king Charles the firſt was, 
we know, a continual diſpute between him 
and his people. Had that prince been leſs 
fond of deſpotick power, he might have raiſed 
England to an exceeding height of glory. He 
could have eafily rendered this nation flouriſh- 
ing and happy at home, and formidable a- 
broad ; but his ſchemes, miſtaken man ! all 
centered in arbitrary power, which brought 
the nation into a civil war, laid waſte the 
country, and ſpread deſolation all round, and 
at laſt ended with the loſs of his own head 
upon a ſcaffold. Notwithſtanding theſe trou- 
bles, we find ſome regard had in our treaties 
to commerce. In that with Spain 1630, a 
free acceſs to all ports and dominions of his 
Catholick Majeſty is agreed on, and extraor- 
dinary duties and impoſitions are provided a- 
gainſt. With Portugal we were put on as 
favourable a footing as the moſt favour'd na- 
tion; and it is owing to our own conduct if 
we are not at this time on ſuch a footing with 
all princes and ſtates, with whom we carry 
on any commerce. 

Oliver Cromwell had trade very much at 
heart, and had he not been influenced by his 
own private intereſt, would, I doubt not, 


have 


. 
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have got more favourable terms for this na- 
tion in its commerce, than we have ever yet 
had. However, in his treaties with Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, he got us terms not 
at all diſhonourable. He obliged the firſt to 
acknowledge the dignity of our flag, and glo- 
riouſly procured reparation and ſatisfaction 
for ſome ſeizures made in Denmark by means 
of the Dutch. He indeed ſeems to have been 
too forward in allowing ſome foreigners the 
liberty of fiſhing and catching herrings on 
our coaſts ; but we muſt always remember, 
that Oliver had a private as well as a publick 
intereſt to manage, and this will very well 
account for and reconcile ſeveral ſeeming in- 
conſiſtencies in Eis conduct. With Portugal 
he got us very good terms, and we cannot be 
too careful in preſerving this branch of com- 


merce ; it requires our ſtricteſt attention that 


Francedoes not ſupplant us 1n it, as in ourother 
once profitable trades. Oliver, tho” the dupe 
of France, yet had a much greater regard for 
our commerce with that cunning nation, and 
kept a more watchful eye over it, than ſome 
modern politicians, who have endeavour'd to 
facrifice to their polite favourites our rights, 
both religious and civil. In his treaty 165 5, 


it is ſtipulated, article V. that the people and 


inhabitants of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and all the dominions thereof, may 


freely import all the manufactures of wool and 
X 4 ſilk, 
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ſilk, which are carried on in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and the ſaid dominions 
thereof, into all the harbours and cities of the 
French dominions, and therein ſell the ſame, 
without incurring any forfeiture thereof, or 
penalty for the ſame, any law, edict, decree, 
ſtatute, or whatever elſe to the contrary not- 
withſtanding. Thus ſeems to be very advan- 
tageous ; but it muſt be acknowledg'd, that 
in return we yielded too much, and the Eng- 
liſh conduct at that time, and a few years at- 
terwards, may very truly be ſaid to be a prin- 
cipal cauſe of the many troubles, which have 
ſince happened in Europe. The protector 
was cunning enough to get articles ſeemingly 
beneficial to the nation ; but this conduct did 
not proceed from ignorance or puſillanimity, 
but, as I have already obſerved, from a pri- 
vate intereſt, Had his title been juſt, and 


he ſecure of the peoples affection, I believe, 
I ſhall not incur any cenſure if I affirm, that 


England would probably at this time have 


been in a much more flouriſhing condition, 


unincumbered from ſuch a monſtrous load 
of debt, and conſequently free from many 
grievous taxes, and the politicks of Europe on 
a very different foundation, free from any ap- 
prehenſions of univerſal monarchy, 

To conclude concerning Oliver Cromwell, 
let it be remember'd to his glory, that the 
nation, while under his government, was in 
a much more honourable and proſperous ſtate 


3 than 


oo” het Bae a oo 


Denmark, and concluded treaties of 
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than it had been in for many years before, or 
was in many years after, he made excellent re- 
lations in regard to trade, and conquered for 
his country, that fund of induſtry and riches, 
the iſland of Jamaica. 8 

Charles the ſecond came to the crown with 
oreat advantages, which he made a very ill 
uſe of ; for he exhauſted the nation's treaſure 
in debauchery, corruption, and unjuſt wars. 
He was a tool to France, and greatly con- 
duced to her aggrandizement. His ſale of 
Dunkirk will be an eternal blemiſh on his 
memory in the opinion of all Engliſhmen. 
However, ſome good laws and ſome benefi- 
cial treaties relating to commerce were eſta- 
bliſhed during his reign. In the beginning of 
it, he entered into alliances with Sweden and 

Peace 
with the ſtates of Algiers and Tunis. In 
1664, the duke of Courland put the iſland 
of Tobago under his protection, and yielded 
to the crown of England Fort St. Andrew in 
Guinea, with all the ammunition, &c. be- 
longing to it. With Spain he concluded two 
treaties, on which it is not neceſſary to en- 
large, tho' they are the foundation of all our 
ſucceeding treaties with that nation, for the 
have been fully and often explained, How- 
ever, ſo much I muſt ſay, that no man can 
find a right from either of them, for the 
Spaniards to ſtop our ſhips on the high ſeas, 
or in ſight of their coaſts, and plunder them 


uu . 
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in the manner they have done for many years 
ſt. We have not only a right of free nayi- 
cation by theſe treaties, but alſo a right to 
enter their ports, and demand their afliſtance, 
if we want it, which they are to give us. 
We are indeed prohibited to trade in their 
ports ; but hard would be our fate if we were 
prohibited to navigate the American ſeas, in 
order to carry on trade and commerce be- 
tween our own colonies, or between them 
and our mother country. Nothing leſs than 
conqueſt will ever make us, if we conſult 
our own intereſt, yield to ſuch baſe terms, 
or give up our undoubted rights, founded on 
the law of nature and nations, and corrobo- 
rated by moſt ſolemn treaties, which ſtipu- 
late to us all the freedom and rights which 
were enjoyed by this nation in the time of 
king Charles the ſecond of Spain, and which 
no miniſters can anſwer for giving up. But 
in caſe any miniſtry ſhould ſuffer themſelves 
to be bullied into ſuch a compliance, it is to 
be hoped, and it is certain, his majeſty will 
diſown their wicked conduct, and offer them 
a ſacrifice to his injured honour and abuſed 
people. Otherwiſe we ſhould be ſoon bul- 
lied by other nations out of every advantage 
we enjoy. When we come to conclude a de- 
finitive treaty with Spain, we are not to ſa- 
tisfy ourſelves with vague references to for- 
mer treaties, or with general expreſſions, but 


we mult have our rights ſpecifically expreſſed 
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in terms the moſt ſignificant, and moſt free 
from chicane and equivocation. 
Tho' I do not deſign to examine our late 
commercial treaties, I would not be under- 
ſtood to approve of them ; no, for tho' they 
renew thoſe of 1667 and 1670, yet I am ſen- 
fible, that even theſe are not ſo perfect as 
they might have been; and in our late ones, 
I ſincerely think, there are many great faults 
committed, and many material points neg- 
lected, which, was it conſiſtent with the de- 
ſign of this treatiſe, I could eaſily ſhew. 
The Aſſiento contract for ſupplying the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with flaves, was, by 
many, thought a moſt beneficial treaty ; but 
others expreſſed their apprehenſions of the 
contrary ; and in the opinion of very judi- 
cious merchants, the event has proved it to 
be a loſing trade to the country, and a great 
prejudice to our colonies, which are the ſpring 
of our navigation, riches, and power, Theſe 
I am afraid will ſoon decline, if new laws are 
not enacted concerning them, and cur af- 
fairs with Spain put on a very different foot- 
ing from what they are on at preſent. They 
muſt be obliged to conform themſelves to 
treaties, and deſiſt from ſearching and rum- 
maging on the high ſeas or coaſts for contra- 
band and prohibited goods; the latter of 
which expreſſions, except in port, is nonſenſe, 
and the former is very plainly ſettled by the 
treaty of 1667: to which, I ſay, the Spa- 
I niards 
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niards muſt be obliged to conform, or elſe 
our plantations will be quite ruined, and con- 
ſequently we muſt be reduced to a very poor 
condition. Among others of our colonies we 
ought to take · particular care of that valuable 
one of Georgia, our right to which was it 
poſſible a majority in parliament ſhould en- 
deavour to weaken, by,an approbation of mi- 
niſterial meaſures, would nevertheleſs remain 
good in the opinion of the nation; for, as 
Rapin obſerves, © the determination of a 
parliament is not always a convincing proof of 
the approbation of the whole Engliſh nation.“ 
Let us now return to ſome of our com- 
mercial treaties with other nations, In 1667 
king Charles concluded a peace with France 
and Holland at Breda, by which treaties that 
part of the iſland of St. Chriſtophers, taken 
from the Engliſh during the war, was to be 
reſtored, as was to the Chriſtian King the 
country of Acadia, and in general all places 
taken during the war were reſtor'd to their 
former owners. In caſe of a new war, fix 
months were allowed to the ſubjects of both 
kings, without any let or moleſtation, to with- 
draw their goods and effects whitherſoever 

they pleaſed, In regard to Holland, things 
were to remain on the footing they then 
were ; and the Dutch obliged themſelves to 
ſtrike the flag, and lower the fail to Engliſh 
ſhips of war, as had been formerly practiſed. 
A treaty of commerce was accordingly con- 

cluded 
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cluded with them in 1668, but notwithſtand- 
ing their mutual intereſt required the obſer- 
vance of theſe treaties, yet ſuch a dupe was 
king Charles to Lewis, that in 1672, he 
broke the peace and entered into a ſecond. 
war, inconſiſtent with his own as well as 
the intereſt of all Europe. Before this, he 
indeed took a wiſe ſtep in regard to the Al- 
gerines, whom he brought to terms very ad- 
vantageous to this nation. | 

The ſecond Dutch war afforded little mat- 
ter of joy to our court; it gave great diſcon- 
tent to his people, and greatly advanced the 
progreſs of the French arms, which that 
prince was weak enough to promote with 
great zeal. When the nation, I may ſay, 
obliged him to a peace, after figning it, Bur- 
net ſays, he told the French ambaſſador, 
that he had been doing a thing, which went 
more againſt his heart, than the loſing of his 
right hand. This peace was concluded at 
Weſtminſter, February 1674, by which the 
right of the Engliſh flag is acknowledged in 
any of the ſeas between Cape Finiſter and 
Van Staten in Norway, and liberty is given 
to withdraw without moleſtation all Britiſh 
property from Surinam. Places taken fince 
the beginning of the war to be reſtored to the 
former proprietors, and commiſſioners were 
to be appointed to confer about and ſettle 
ſeveral points of commerce, which, not ad- 


juſted, might occaſion new diſturbances. By 
art, 
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art. X. the States General were to' pay to his 
Britannick majeſty the ſum of 800000 pata- 
coons, Viz, 200000 on the exchange of the 
ratifications, and the reſt at three equal pay- 
ments within the ſpace of three years next to 
Come, | 

In 1675 a treaty of commerce was made 
with the Grand Sultan, whereby all our for- 
mer privileges were confirmed, and new ad- 
vantages added, a free trade was eſtabliſhed, 
proviſion made againſt oppreſſion and injuſtice, 
and the duties and cuſtoms ſettled ; three per 
cent, being to be paid for merchandize im- 
ported and exported by Engliſh merchants, 
King James the ſecond had excellent notions 
of trade and navigation, and great inclination 
to promote them ; but bigotry and a love of 
arbitrary government prevented him from 
thoſe wiſe and falutary meaſures, which 
would have certainly procured him glory and 
happineſs. Notwithſtanding the troubleſome 
times of king William, that good prince did 
his utmoſt to retrieve our trade and manu- 
faCtures ; it was while he ſwayed the Britiſh 
ſceptre, that ſeveral ſilk manufactures were 
eſtabliſhed, as alſo thoſe of glaſs, linen, pa- 
per, fail-cloth, braſs, copper, ſteel, &c. and 
falt works were ſet up and improved all 
which were a very great benefit to the nation, 
for we cannot be over careful in promoting 
our own manufactures, or in diſcouraging the 
importation of French ones, which are of 
great 
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great prejudice to the nation, and encreaſe 
faſter than is generally believed. The prodi- 
gious ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms during the 
reign of queen Anne, and the low ſtate to 
which France was brought, afforded us a fine 
opportunity of ſettling the affairs of Europe 
on a laſting foundation, and of improving our 
commerce by treaties, but alas | a private in- 
tereſt prevailed againſt the publick. We ob- 
tained little advantage for ourſelves, but moſt 
erroneouſly yielded by the treaty of Utrecht, 
Cape Breton to the French, with a power to 
catch fiſh and dry them from Cape Boneviſta 
to the northern point of the iſland, and from 
thence down by the weſtern fide as far as Point 
Riche, I ſhall not at preſent make any ob- 
ſervations on our treaties, conventions, &c. 
ſince that time, for ſeveral obvious reaſons ; 
beſides, as I deſign to offer to the world a view 
of the political conduct of Europe for above 
a century paſt, ſuch an examination may laſt 
properly enough be reſerved for that work. 
But there is one point on which I muſt 
ſay a few words, 

Our conduct for near twenty years paſt, in 
regard to the houſe of Auſtria, has been en- 
tirely contrary to our true intereſts. Even 
within theſe dozen of years, we have had 
more than once very preſſing motives found- 
ed on juſtice, equity and ſelf-intereſt, to take 
up arms in defence of the injured family, in 
whom (had we conformed to our engage- 

ments) 
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ments) we ſhould always have found . 
faithful ally, a willing and able bulwark a- 


Bean the fraud and force of the Honlſe of 
urbon. 


CHAP. III. 


Sect. 1. 0 this chapter, I Have reſerved 
. ſome obſervations relating to 
liberty and the means of deſtroying or preſerv- 
ing it. - By liberty is underſtood a power to 
diſpoſe of our perſons and property as we 
pleaſe, where the laws of the ſociety do not 
interfere ; which laws are not the commands 
of any particular perſon, but the reſolutions 
of the majority of the ſociety. Of this liber- 
ty, Men who enjoy it ſhould be jealous, cir- 
cumſpect and careful; conſtant, reſolute and 
intrepid in defending it againſt all attempts; 
for except free-men be upon their ſtrict guard, 


they may ſoon find themſelves ſurrounded 


with arbitrary power, tho' a little before, 
they perhaps imagined themſelves free and 
ſecure. 

In a free country every thing muſt be en- 
couraged, which tends to ſecure right and 
property; and every meaſure be oppoſed 
which appears nearly or remotely to do them 
prejudice. A good miniſtry will rejoice, a 
bad one will tremble to fee ſuch a ſpirit di- 


ſtinguiſhing itſelf through a nation. Let us 


conſider the miſery of arbitrary 
ö | an 
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and the benefit of liberty. Under deſpotick 
power, conformity in religion is among the 
firſt plagues, The people muſt pretend to 
be of the ſame ſyſtem with their maſters ; if 
they do not, tortures and racks are ready to 
force them. Without hopes of redreſs, they 
muſt bear the inſults of courtiers: without 
daring to complain, they muſt ſuffer heavy 
impoſitions and taxes; nay, in ſome places, 
the moſt indifferent actions of men, their 
looks,, even their laughing or crying, nay 
their dreaming have brought upon them ſtripes 
and impriſonments, at the will of their law- 
leſs tyrants. On the other fide, the free- 
man- ſecurely enjoys his property and his 
friend; he can with an eaſy mind indulge 
himſelf in the company of his acquaintances 
and relations; he can call the profits of his 

induſtry his own, and free from fears can 
take his midnight reſt, and ſpend his chear- 
ful day. He is not afraid to ſpeak his mind ; 
nor when aggrieved, to complain and demand 
redreſs. His houſe is free from the attacks 
of publick officers, nor are his goods plun- 
dered, or, as in abſolute governments, the 
chaſtity of his wife and daughters liable to 
violation, In a free country, no man, be- 
cauſe he is great, can abuſe or inſult his fel- 
low aſſociates. Liberty ſets men beyond the 
reach of the inſolence, the pride, or malice 
of -miniſlers. The life of a free-man is ſe- 
cure, and while he does not forfeit it to the 


Y ſociety, 
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ſociety, he need not be apprehenſive of loſing 


| it, thro' the caprice or humour of a prince or G 
| his favourites, Liberty ſcreens men from ſa 
| being drawn out at the pleaſure of a king to w 
| follow him to unjuſt wars, and to be but- lai 
| chered at the will of an overgrown mortal: of 
i no prerogative in a free country dare extend fir 
{| to maſſacre and deſtroy the affociates ; no, ev 
J for free · men look upon kings to be ordained ha 
= | for their benefit, and that they are no longer pc 
Wo to be honoured, reverenced, or regarded, than ho 
_ while they act for the good of the ſociety, and jol 
= | agreeable to the ends of their inſtitution, m 
Why ſhould they? Kings are men like our- wa 
ſaves, liable to the ſame paſſions, as weak the 
and helplefs as other men; like other mor- ble 

i tals endued with little knowledge, their ca- in 
: ity is often inferior to many thouſands of anc 
| their ſubjects; they come into the world af- fol. 
ter the ſame manner as we do. They bud, ma 
they bloſſom, ripen, decay and fall away, haf 
like the meaneſt beggars. Death feizes them, thi 
1 tho' on magnificent thrones and under rich ſol 
_ canopies, as readily as thofe who have no by 
= other ſeat than the earth, and no other co- ren 
3 vering than the canopy of heaven. tify 
Pallida mors pulſat pede pauperum tabernas. Ho 
| Regumque turrets. Hor, * 
1 But we have not yet done with the miſeries F- 
| of abſolute government, under which no man Th 
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is ſecure of enjoying his life one hour; thou- 
ſands, ten thoufands, nay millions have been 
facrificed to lawleſs monarchs. Cities and 
whole countries, have been depopulated and 
laid waſte by rheir command, In defiance 
of reaſon and humanity, they have, with 
fire and fword, deſtroyed more than was 
ever deſtroyed by famine or peſtilence : they 
have reduced to mifery many thouſands of 

r innocent families, ſet adrift millions of 
honeſt people : they have, in their mirth and 
jollity, delivered over to torture multitudes of 
men, women and children: in a frolic they will 
wallow in human blood, and reduce to aſhes 
their neareſt kindred. Large tracts of land, 
bleſſed by heaven with a fine foil, and fituated 
in the beſt of climates, thro the brutality 
and wickedneſs of tyrants, lie barren and de-. 
folate, uninhabited mournful ſpectacles. You 
may travel thro' countries, by nature per- 
haps the fineſt under heaven, and view no- 
thing but ſterility, miſery, wretchedneſs and 
ſolitude; or if the ground is better cultivated, 
by far the generality of the inhabitants ſtill 
remain miſerable. Italy, nature's moſt beau 
tiful offspring, is a fad proof of this truth. 


How has kind heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand |! 

But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 


With all the gifts, that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 


1 2 While 
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While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 

And tyranny ulurps her happy plains ? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain, 

The red'ning Orange and the ſwelling grain: 

Joyleſs he ſees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtles fragrant ſhade repines : 

* Starves in the midſt of nature*s bounty curſt, 

And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. 

Oh! liberty, thou Goddeſs, heav'nly bright, 

Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight, 

Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 

And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train! 

Eas'd of her load, ſubjection grows more light, 

And poverty looks chearful in thy ſight ; 

Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 

Giv'ſt beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 
| ADDI1SON. 


If you'meet in thoſe doleful parts any peo- 
ple, you find them ſad, deplorable, pitiful 
and moving objects. But further, obſerve 
the conduct of an arbitrary prince of Cey- 
lon. He ſheds (ſays the author) a great 
deal of blood, and gives no reaſon for it; 
nor is he content to take away mens lives, 
but he puts them to long and lingering tor- 
ments; for when he is diſpleaſed with any, 
he will command to cut and pull away their 
fleſh with pincers, and burn them with hot 
trons to confeſs their accomplices ; which, to 
rid themſclves of the torments, they will rea- 
dily do, and accuſe many that they never 
knew nor faw. Then he will order their 
hands to be tied about their necks, that they 
Re | may 
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may eat their own fleſh, and fo lead them 
thro' the city to execution, the dogs who are 
uſed to it following them to devour their 
fleſh. At the place of execution, which is 
always in the Jargeſt highway, that all may 
ſee and ſtand in awe, there are always ſome 
ſticking upon Poles, others hanging up in 
quarters upon trees, beſides what lie on the 
ground, killed by elephants or otherwiſe. 
He hath a great many priſoners, whom he 
keeps in chains; ſome in goal, others in the 
cuſtody of great men, and for what, or how 
long no man dares enquire. Some are al- 
lowed food, others not; and if they do any 
work to relieve their want, if he knows it, 

he will not permit them ; becauſe, as he ays, 

he puts them there to torment and puniſh 
them, and not to work and be well main- 
tained ; yet this is connived at, and there are 
ſhops by the priſons to ſell their wares. When 
the ſtreets by the palace are to be ſwept, the 
priſoners in their chains are let out to do it. 
When they have been long in priſon, at his 
pleaſure without any examination, they are 
led to execution ; nor is his anger appeaſed 
by the death of the male factor, but he often- 
times puniſhes all his generation; ſometimes 
killing them altogether, and ſometimes giv- 

ing them all away for ſlaves, and thus he u- 
ſually deals with thoſe whoſe children are his 
attendants; for after they have been at court 
a-while, and know his cuſtoms and manners, 
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he cuts off their heads, and puts themin their 
bellies, no man knowing for what crime, 
When they are killed, they are called rebels 
and traitors, and their fathers houſes, lands 
and eſtates ſeized on for the kings uſe, which 
are ſometimes redeemed, by giving fees to 
the courtiers , but often the whole family 
and generation periſh.” | Knox, 


Sect. 2. It is now time to conſider the me- 
thods by which the liberties of a people may 
be deſtroyed or preſerved ; and, firſt, I think 
it is very dangerous to liberty to truſt too 
much power in the hands of the clergy. We 
find in moſt ages, that prieſts have been men 
who have drove the nail to the very head, 
they have always made uſe of weapons very 
prevalent with the vulgar. Religion was their 
cry, and the ſervice of God was pretended to 
be their end. By theſe means they often be- 
came maſters of mens ſouls, and employed 
the ſecular arm to maſter their bodies, Doubt- 
ing of the pope's infallibility has been reckon'd 
the greateſt of crimes, and contradicting his 
holineſs, has brought excommunication upon 
kings and whole nations. Many monarchs 
influenced by the clergy have reſolved, firſt, 
to be ſlaves to their confeſſors, and then to 
make their people ſlaves to themſelves, Of- 
ten have thoſe reverend gentlemen been the 


+ props of arbitrary and deſpotic power, and too 


often do the people ſuffer under the pretext 
of 
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of religion. The Mahometan brings the alco- 
ran in defence of paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance. The Heathen brings his oracles to 
maintain arbitrary government and unlimited 
ſovereignty. | The chriſtian prieſt, ſhocking 
to relate, proſtitutes the goſpel, the doctrine 
of the bleſſed Jeſus, to his vile ends. The 
bible is ſearched to defend the conduct, be it 
ever ſo wicked, of the Lord's anointed; and 
to defend liberty, the gift of heaven is prov d 
to be a mortal ſin. Fine doctrines indeed! 
Can we think, the good God, who creates 
us free, deſigns us for ſlavery? That he, 
who wills our happineſs, would have us tame- 
ly give up liberty, the foundation of happi- 
neſs, and without which it cannot ſubſiſt. 
Theſe are notions, which many honeſt. hea- 
thens of old, would have bluſh'd to have aſ- 
ſerted. It indeed ſeems too true, that ſuch 
abſurdities were reſerved for the diſcovery 
of a few wretched, dreaming mahometan 
and chriſtian monks, who, ignorant of all 
things, were made, or made themſelves, the 
directors of all things, and bewitching the 
world with holy lies and unaccountable .rav- 
ings, dreſs d up in barbarous words and un- 
couth phraſes, bent all their fairy force a- 
gainſt common ſenſe, and common liberty, 
and truth ; and founded a pernicious, abſurd 
and viſionary empire upon their ruins. Syſ- 
tems without ſenſe, propoſitions without 
truth, religion without reaſon, a rampant 
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church without charity, ſeverity without juf- 
tice, and government without liberty or mer- 
cy, were all the bleſſed work of theſe reli- 
gious madmen and godly pedants, who, by 
pretending to know the other world, cheated 
and confounded this ; their enmity to com- 
mon ſenſe and their want of it, were their 
warrants for governing all mankind. By lying 
they were thought the champions of the truth; 
and by their fooleries, impieties, and cruel- 
ties were eſteemed the favourites and confi- 
dents of the God of wiſdom, mercy and peace. 
Theſe were the men, who having demoliſhed 
all ſenſe and human judgment, firſt made it 
a principle, that people were not to judge of 
governors and government, nor preſerve them- 
ſelves from publick deſtroyers.” 
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Sect. 3. A nation that would avoid ſlavery, 
muſt guard againſt luxury and corruption, 
* The moſt judicious hiſtorians, the moſt 
learned philoſophers, and the profoundeſt po- 
liticians, all lay it down as a certain indiſpu- 
table maxim, that wherever luxury prevails, 
it never fails to deſtroy the moſt flouriſhing 
ſtates and kingdoms : and the experience of 
all ages and all nations, does but too clearly 
demonſtrate this maxim.” Luxury has al- 
ways introduced corruption, and corruption 
ſlavery. This Greece fatally and ſuddenly 
experienced ; while Grecian virtue continued, 
not the the arms of Aſia could prevail againſt 
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of ENGLAND. 329 
it, While virtuous men flouriſhed, and their 
councils were followed, their country ſtood 
faſt and firm in its liberty 3 but when once 
the love of money and vain grandeur poſſeſ- 
| ſed their ſouls, then, and not till then, their 
enemies ſubdued them. As the laſt quoted 
author obſerves, the Perſians, who had found 
them invincible on the fide of arms, as lon 
as they continued united, applicd their whole 
attention and policy in ſowing the ſeeds of diſ- 
cord amongſt them. - For that reaſon they 
employed their gold and ſilver, which ſuc- 
ceeded much better than their ſteel and ar- 
mour had done before. The Greeks attacked 
inviſibly in this manner by preſents, ſecretly 
conveyed into the hands of thoſe who had 
the greateſt ſhare in their government, were 
divided by domeſtick jealouſies, and turned 
their victorious arms againſt themſelves, which 
had rendered them ſuperior to their ene- 
mies.“ 

No people upon earth ever gave up their 
liberties, till the ſpirit of liberty was deſtroy- 
ed, till they were corrupted and vitiated in 
their principles ; this I aver as a truth capable 
of being proved from the hiſtory of all the 
nations who have been or are reduced to the 
ſtate of ſlavery. Standing armies, though very 
conducive and abſolutely neceſſary to the 
finiſhing and obtaining deſpotick power, are 
not able to effect this beloved darling of wick- 
ed men, till the people are corrupted and have 
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loſt their virtue; nay no people, while a fpirit 
of liberty and virtue predominates, will allow 
of any number of forces being kept, which 
are not abſolutely neceſſary for their pteſer- 
vation, or ſuch a number they will take 
care to have under_ſuch regulations as no one 
man, or no handful of men ſhall be able to 
pervert or make uſe of to ruin their rights; 


| ſo that a ſtanding army is firſt the conſequence 


and then the promoter of corruption. Wicked 


men who are enemies to liberty and friends 


to ſlavery will always endeavour to debauch 
men's minds and make them dependent. 
There is nothing ripens their wicked ſchemes 


better than to get men enamoured with gew- 
gaws, vanity and luxury, and to render them 


dependant, that they may be ſupported there- 
in. When they have obtained this point, and 
got the means of maintaining it, then liberty 
is but a name, it may remain in imagination, 
but in reality is gone. There is leſs hope of 


regaining it to ſuch a people, than to thoſe 


who may have loſt it by a conquering foreign 
force, becauſe in theſe the ſpirit of liberty may 
remain, and if it does, it will exert itſelf on 
the firſt opportunity. Suppoſing it overawed 
or terrified by an army raiſed by themſelves 


do carry on foreign wars, its ſpirit may indeed 


lie dormant- for a while, but is certain of a 
reſurrection. But liberty reduced by corrup- 


tion, who ever knew to riſe again? King 


Charles XII, of Sweden governed his people 


with 
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with an abſolute ſway, he had an army of 
veteran troops entirely at his diſpoſal, ready 
to obey him on all occaſions, and able to keep 
the whole nation in ſubmiſſion, therefore the 
ſpirit of ] was depreſſed but not deſtroy- 
py on og Barn yo king it — 
head and prevailed. Had Charles governed 
arbitrarily by corruption, had he found means 
to bribe electors and get returns made fit for 
His purpoſe, had he corrupted the nobles, and 
in ſhort depraved the morals of the people, I 
am of opinion Sweden would not at this day 
have been a free ſtate, The caſe was very 
different; liberty gave way to the violence of 
the times, but the ſpirit ſubſiſted, elſe it 
would not have appeared as it did in 1719. 
We are not to imagine that it was deſtroyed 
at Rome in the reign of Tarquin ; if ſo, we 
ſhould have no account of the expulſion of 
that king, nor any examples of ſuch illuſtri- 
ous magnanimity as that of Horatius Cocles 
who alone defended the ſublician bridge a- 
gainſt the enemy, nor of Mucius Cordus, 
who went by himſelf to Porſenna's camp in 

order to deſtroy that enemy to Rome. 
Though arbitrary power may for a time 
like a violent torrent carry all before it, yet 
a virtuous people, who are in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, will be very aſſiduous to inſtil into 
the minds of their children principles of virtue 
and liberty, ſo that though they themſelves 
ſhould die during the times of violence, their 
children 
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children inheritors of their virtues as well as 
their eſtates will probably act on a proper oc- 
caſion that honourable and juſt part, which 
they would have done had they lived. But 
when a people are corrupted, they bring up 
their ofſpring in corruption, and they having 
no notions of liberty are neglectful of all op- 
portunities to regain it, and ſo ſlavery be- 
comes hereditary from father to ſon. I am 
inclined to think that a ſpirit of liberty is not 
entirely deſtroyed even in France, and in a war 
with that kingdom, a wiſe enemy might 
reap great advantage from it. France, as 
were all nations, not only in Europe, but in 
the world, was once free and governed ac- 
cording to their own ſentiments. Luxury 
and corruption marred mens minds, they 
neglected the uſe of arms, therefore were 
obliged to introduce armies to fight for them ; 
deſigning men eafily procured to themſelves 
the command of theſe armies, and found it 
no difficult matter to enſlave wretches to their 
wills, who had already enſlaved themſelves 
to vice and effeminacy. In the times of 
ancient virtue, every citizen was a ſoldier, 
ready with his life to ſerve his country, but 
ſuch national bravery ill ſuits with the de- 
ſigns or intentions of modern politicians. 
Poverty was formerly no diſgrace to a gene- 
ral or chief miniſter, their bravery and good 
conduct were rewarded not with wealth but 
with honours ; a Roman triumph colt not 
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the people near ſo much as does in England 
the monthly board wages of ſeveral uſeleſs 
officers. Their children were brought up in 
the ſame manner, inured to hardſhips and 
accuſtomed to diſintereſtedneſs. From their 
infancy they devoted their firſt and pureſt 
love to their country; but in after ages, lux- 
ury produced wicked factions, and from cor- 
ruption all thoſe frightful ſchemes and formi- 
dable projects, which ended in the deſtruc- 
tion of the common good and common li- 
berty received their birth. When a love of 
magnificent living, delicate eating, ſtately 
buildings and the like luxuries prevail among a 
people, thoſe who poſſeſs theſe pageantries 
and imaginary glories, will be valued and re- 
ſpeed by thoſe who do not; and as envy 
and vanity are ſo natural to a great part of 
mankind when their paſſions are ſtirred up, 
men will be fond and deſirous of arriving to 
the ſame pomp and gaiety as others. To 
arrive at this, it is neceſſary for them to have 
the ſame means, that is money, and many 


will ſtick at nothing to get it. Such is the 


degree of enchantment in many that they can 
rejoice in exchanging eaſy paſſions, a ſerene 
mind, an inoffenſive conſcience, honeſty and 
innocence for an eſtate, a title or place ; and 
when ſuch miſerable opinions prevail, the 
next ſtep is to apply themſelves to the poſſeſ- 


ſors of the chimerical objects of their unna- 
tural paſſions ; theſe poſſeſſors often wanting 


help, 
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help, if they find the petitioners fit for their 
purpoſe, readilyembrace the opportunity, and 
conditionalty raife their new friends to the 
fine way of living they were fo anxious after; 
then adien to honour, farewel to virtue and 
alt the tranquit and undiſturbed meditations 
of a guiltleſs and uncorrupt ſoul, Come 
horror, guilty confcience, miſtruſts, jealou- 


ſies and dreadful apprehenſions, the tormen- 


tors of the apoſtate wretch. 

I am fully perfuaded that Julius Cæſar 
coutd not have rendered himfelf abſolute 
maſter of his country either by his forces or 
his cunning, unlefs he had found means to 
bribe and corrupt the minds of the people. 
This he knew very well, and therefore made 
uſe of all the means which his fruitful ima- 
gination could fuggeſt to attain that infamous 
end. He ſoftened them with ſhews, diver- 
fions and publick entertainments. He diſtri- 
buted lands among them, remitted many 
debts, ſupphed the indigent with corn, the 
extravagant with money, the ambitious with 
titles, and the vicious he encouraged in their 
vices. On his triumph, his profuſeneſs, luxury 
and laviſnneſs were incredible. Obſerve the 
account which Suetonius gives of them. 
* To every foot-man'in his veteran legions, 
beſides the two thouſand feſterces paid them 
in the beginning of the civil war, he gave 
twenty thoufand more, under the name of 


not 


plunder. He aſſigned them lands too, but 
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not together, that the former owners might 
not be entirely diſpoſſeſſed. He gave the peo- 
ple of Rome beſides ten modius's of corn, and 
as many pounds of oil, three hundred feſter- 
ces a man, which he had formerly promiſed 
them, and a hundred a piece more for delay. 
He likewiſe remitted a year's rent due to the 
treaſury for ſuch houſes in Rome, as did not 
y above two thouſand ſeſterces a year, and 
the like he did through the reſt of Italy, for 
all whoſe yearly rent did not exceed five hun- 
dred feſterces, To all this he added a pub- 
lick entertainment, and a diſtribution of fleſh, 
and after his Spaniſh victory two dinners. 
For looking upon the firſt as too mean, and 
not agreeable to his generofity, he five 
days after added another very plentiful one. 
He entertained the people with ſhews of va- 
rious kinds, as a fight of gladiators, and ſtage 
plays in the ſeveral wards of the town, and 
in ſeveral languages; Circenſtan games too, 
wreſtles and the repreſentation of a ſea fight. 
And in the fight of gladators preſented in 
the forum, Furius Leptinus, a gentleman of 
a pretorian family fought amongft them, as 
alſo Q. Calpenus formerly a ſenator, and a 
pleader of- cauſes. 'The Pyrrick was danced 
by fome young gentlemen, that were ſons to 
perſons of the greateſt figure in Aſia and 
Bithynia. Decimus Laberius ated a mimick 
piece of his own, and being immediately pre- 
ſented with five hundred thouſand ſeſterces, 
I and 
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and a gold ring, he went from the ſtage, 
through the orcheſtra, into the ſeats aſſigned 
the equeſtrian order. In the Cirenſian games, 

. the Circus being enlarged at each end, and a 
canal ſunk round it, ſome young gentlemen 
of the firſt quality rode the races in chariots 
drawn ſome by four, and ſome by two horſes, 
as alſo on ſingle horſes, The Trojan game 
was acted by two ſeveral companies of big- 
ger and leſſer boys. The hunting of wild 

| beaſts was preſented for five days together, 
and at laſt a battle fought by five hundred 
foot, twenty elephants and and thirty horſe- 
on each fide, 'To make room for which, 
the goals were taken away, and in their room 
two camps. pitched over-againſt one another. 
Wreſtlers too performed for three days to- 
gether in a ſtadium provided for that purpoſe 
in the field of Mars, and in a lake ſunk in 
the leſſer Codeta. Tyrian and Egyptian fleets, 
conſiſting of ſhips of two, three and four 
banks of oars, and with a good many fight- 
ing men on board, entertained the people with 
the repreſentation of a ſea fight. To the 
ſight of theſe diverſions, ſuch vaſt crouds of 
people flocked from all parts, that moſt of 
them were obliged to lodge in tents erected 
in the ſtreets or the roads near the town.” 

It is ſcarce to be believed, the impreſſions 
which thoſe exceſſive banquetings, diverſions 
and prodigalities make upon even a free and 
uncorrupt people, they are ſecret poiſons 
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which imperceptibly penetrate into, and de- 
ſtroy human nature, they enervate and de- 
generate the ſou] when leaſtapprehended, and 
render it incapable of any thing great or vir- 
tuous. 

Sometimes men in power at court, will 
apply themſelves to men of intereſt in their 
reſpective countries, and by dazzling pro- 
miſes, glittering but at the ſame time deceit- 
ful proſpects will delude thoſe popular gentle- 
men, and draw them into meaſures perfectly 
wicked, though nicely gilded over to the view. 
This has been a method made uſe of both in 
ancient and modern times, and has been 
practiſed in England with too great ſucceſs. 
Miniſters who have had bad deſigns, who 
have reſolved to check the liberties of their 
country, to raiſe to themſelves large fortunes 
by miſapplying the publick treaſure ; theſe 
men knowing that to compals their ends they 
muſt have a majority of votes in parliament, 
have addrefled themſelves to ſuch mean ſouls 
as would come into their ſchemes, who by 
the help of bribery have been elected repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, and contracted to give 
their venal voices to their maſter's wiſh. 
This, however wicked and baſe, I do not fo 
much wonder at, as at the mean conduct of 
the bribed electors, who are to be reckoned 
after ſuch a practice amongſt the vileſt dregs 
of the creation, They for a little temporary 
trifling gain, which they muſt doubly repay 
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another way, are content to entail on their 
children and poſterity; miſery and ſlavery. 


Sect. 4. Another way to introduce ſlavery, 
and which has been generally made uſe of, is 
a ſtanding army, This, beyond what is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, is not to be admitted in a 
tree country, and even troops that may be 
neceſſary ought to be under a regulation, 
which may as much as poſſible prevent mini- 
{ters to uſe them for wicked purpoſes. It is 


needleſs to enlarge on the dangers which a free 


people are liable to from an army ; all hiſto- 
ries are witneſſes of the truth of it. Soldiers 
in a free country are very troubleſome, and 
ſuppoſing no deſign againſt the conſtitution, 
yet are they very pernicious members of ſo- 
ciety. They bully and abuſe the country 


people about them ; they diſturb the villages 


and towns; they riot and commit exceſſes ; 
they debauch and entice many young people 
of both ſexes to their ruin and eternal infamy. 
Thele evils they would not be capable of com- 
mitting, were they employed in the manu- 
factures, or did they earn their bread by hard 
labour. There muſt indeed be ſome troops 
in all countries, but I would have them to be 
only ſo many as the good and fafety of the 


people may require, not as the ambition and 


pleaſure of a prince or his miniſter may de- 
mand. In a free country, fewer are requiſite 


than in any other, In an iſlandthere is not oc- 


caſion 
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of ENGLAND, 339 
cafion for ſo many as on the continent, and 
in all places, the publick good ought to be the 
end of keeping on foot an army either great 
or ſmall ; remember it is the publick who 
maintains them. 


Sect. 5. In ſuch a government as that of 
England, long parliaments have a bad aſpect 
to liberty. When a miniſter knows a par- 
lament is to fit many years, he will uſe all 
que means to gain 1t over to his views ; 
1e can much better afford to give largepenſions 
and bribes to men, whom he expects will be 
his ſervants many years, than tothoſe who are 
only to be ſo for one, two or three years. 
Where parliaments fit but for a ſhort time, a 
court mult beat a much greater expence to keep 
a party on their ſide, and get elections agree- 
able to their will, than where parliaments are 
long, and elections ſeldom. Beſides, members 
of ſhort parliaments will be more cautious of 
diſpleaſing the people, than members of long 
ones, and conſequently will not be got fo 
eaſily over. It takes time to garble an honeſt 
parliament, to pick and chooſe members fit 
for a miniſterial uſe; to bring men of cha- 
racter to be creatures and tools of a party, are 
things to be done by degrees, and in a ſeries of 
time, not haſtily or in a few months. If a 
ſhort parliament ſhould be corrupted, it could 
not effect our deſtruction, it might make the 
attempt, give the allarm, and put people up- 

2 on 
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on their guard, but it muſt be a long par- 
liament that can make us ſlaves by law; it is 
theſe that ſteal inſenſibly upon us, and under- 
mine us indiſcernably. Under pretence of the 
publick ſafety, ſuch aſſemblies will- probably” 
vote numerous armies, and tell us that the 
ſaid armies cannot be dangerous, as they are 
allowed by parliament ; but we are to re- 
member that an army proceeding from a cor - 
rupt parliament is of all armies the moſt ter- 
rible. Againſt ſhort parliaments it hath been 
objected that as they occaſion frequent elec- 
tions, they keep up a ſpirit of diſſention, and 
produce ſloth and idleneſs amongſt the peo- 
ple, by which trade and buſineſs are neglect- 
ed, but I am apt to think that if elections 
were triennial, more peace and amity, and 


leſs debauchery would prevail, and they would 
be carried on with leſs heat and animolity than 


when they ſeldom return ; and that it would 
beſides be a check to bribery. Perhaps at the 
firſt two or three elections people might act 
too zealouſly, but it is better to ſuffer by thoſe 
primary broils than by the loſs of liberty. 
'There may happen ſome extraordinary times, 
during which, to elect a new parliament might 
be of bad conſequence, but on ſuch occaſions 


obvious reaſons may be given, and people will 
be ſatisfied, 


- Sect. 6. Votes of credit are alſo great ene- 
mies to liberty; they are ſo dangerous to free- 


dom. 
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dom that ĩt is very rare that any time or cir- 
cumſtances can render them neceſſary. B 
theſe freemen wholy diveſt themſelves of 
power, and give up their liberty in:ↄ the hands 
of the prince; it depends upon him to make 
them ſlaves, or continue them free; with ſuch 
extent of power he can make them bend their 
necks to the yoke as he ſhall think proper. 
In England it has been ſaid, that during the 
interval of parliament they may be reaſonably 
given, but I never heard any good argument 
for the aſſertion. It requires no ſuch long 
time as ſome-imagine to call a new parliament, 
in the laſt ſeſſions of a parliament, proviſion 
may be made for a ſhort time againſt any 
very ſudden exigency, and on its diſſolution, 
writs may be directly iſſued out for new 
elections, which, if parliaments were triennial, 
would not take up a great deal of time. 

The power which is given to kings by 
votes of credit, is very great; greater than 
kings have occaſion for, and which a good 
miniſter will not adviſe his maſter to deſire. 
Power is lodged in kings for the good of their 
people, not for their deſtruction; nor are the 
any more than tlie ſervants of the ſtate, the 
good of which they ought always to have in 
view. It is not for himſelf alone taat the 
Gods make a king, it is that he may be the 
creature of his people: To them he owes all 
his time, all his cares, all his affection; and 
is no farther king, but as he forgets his own 

2 perſon, 
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perſon, and ſacrifices all private conſiderations 
to the good of the public:“ ſays the excel- 
lent author of the adventures of Telemachus. 
A good ſubje& would for a good king facri- 
fice both life and fortune ; but a good king 
woald not defire a ſubject to ſacrifice his 
liberty: ſuch a prince cannot be called 
good, By votes of credit, and giving great 
opportunities, a prince, who never thought of 
rendering himſelf abſolute, may be tempted 
to it : there are few men great enough to 
withſtand the bait. Ambitious miniſters will 
put it into their maſter's head, will daily ſing 
the glories of deſpotic power; and upon the 
leaſt ſhew of a prince's inclination for it, will 
not fail to drive him, either till he breaks his 
own or his peoples necks. The greateſt hap- 
pineſs of ſuch wicked miniſters conſiſts in 
having their levies filled with ſlaves, to have 
thoſe who were formerly their equals i in for- 
tune, and their ſuperiors in merit, waiting 
their commands ; 1n ſhort, to have, without 
controul, the whole people at their will. They 
have little regard to future fame, or how 
they ſhall be repreſented in future hiſtory ; 
tho' certainly, if they were influenced by true 
glory, ſuch conſiderations would have great 
effect on their conduct; and princes of ſpirit 
muſt be ſomething concerned, when they re- 
flect on the odious colours they will be repre- 
ſented in to poſterity. As the judicious Mr. 
Gordon obſerves, All men have ſome va- 
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nity, and thence ſome fondneſs for fame: 
if they would acquire it and avoid infamy, 
they muſt ſquare their actions to the judg- 
ment of poſterity : with poſterity little eva- 
ſions, falſe colourings, and chicane will not 
paſs for reaſons, tho' they may with our co- 
temporaries, whoare often influenced by friend- 
ſhips,often engaged in parties, often warmed and 
miſled by paſſion and partiality. Death and time 
deſtroy all artifices, diſſipate all miſts, and 
unveil myſteries : the intentions of men, with 
all their motives, are then ſcanned and laid 
open. The flights of flattery will not then 
be termed fondneſs for the prince, nor the 
efforts of ambition miſcalled publick zeal : 

Claudius and Pallas, Tiberius and Sejanus, 
Nero and Tigellinus, men ſo careſſed, ap- 
plauded and worſhipped during their life and 
power, men who then employed all tongues 
in their praiſes, do now fill, and have long 
filled the mouths of all men with deteſtation, 

and their hearts with abhorrence. What a- 
vail now their craft and ſubordinations, their 
power, and high poſts? Does the awe of 
purple, or the violence of the ſword, do pre- 
torian guards and perverted laws ſecure their 
memory, as they did their perſons? Do I, 
for example, fear their charges of treaſon, or 
the vile breath of their informers, while I 
treat them as ſanguinary monſters, as the ty- 
rants, pelts and oppreffors of the earth, as 
publick curſes and murderers in cold blood ? 
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Theſe tyrants and their flatterers, tho' they 
puſhed both tyranny and flattery as far as 
they would go, have not been able, with all 
their arts and terrors, to ſtifle the memory 
of men, nor reſtrain the ſpeech. They are 
handed down to us under their proper titles : 
the emperor Nero we ſeldom fay ; but the 
tyrant Nero 1s in every one's mouth ; and 
the idea of a ſycophant ever accompanies the 
name of Vitellius: his great credit and offices 
are forgot, or remember'd only to his infamy, 
What a check muſt hiſtory and the. cenſure 


of poſterity be to a prince who has any re- 
flection?“ 


Sec. 7. A great number of officers, and a 
long continuance of them, and magiſtrates in 
places of great truſt and power, may likewiſe 
be attended with fatal effects to liberty; ſuch, 
by ſad experience, are found in all countries, 
where they are, to be prodigious plagues. 
They obſtruct buſineſs, are a great bar to in- 
duſtry ; but great promoters of luxury, idle- 
neſs, debauchery, corruption, irreligion, and 
the like peſts of a flouriſhing ſociety. Theſe 
evils they not only encreaſe in regard to them- 
ſelves, but they draw into the ſame deſtruc- 
tive vices, thouſands of other people, whoother- 
wiſe would probably have led a frugal, ſober 
and induſtrious life. Theſe gentry commonly 
outrun their lawful gains, and their principles 


being long debauched, they reſolve to ſupply 


their 
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their extravagancies by any means which may. 


offer, whether lawful or unlawful ; thus re 


ſolved and determined, publick money, if 
they can reach it, is the firſt ſacrifice to their 
infamous paſſions, This is an ever plentiful 
fund for many, whoſe practiſes prove, that 
they think they have a right to it : but if it 
be not in their power to get this, they gene- 
rally turn their views on young people who 
have any fortune, and to theſe, ſo long as their 
fortunes can hold out, they ſtick cloſe. They 
endeavour to find out that blind-ſide in them 
which all men have in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, and when they have found it, they ply 
it conſtantly, and, with all their cunning, 
ſtudy to gratify their darling vices; nothing 
can be too deteſtable for theſe wretches to act, 
if the humours of the rich bubbles require 
them. Thus they introduce the banes of 
liberty, and baniſh the virtues that uphold a 
ſtate, Beſides theſe capital evils, the main- 
taining ſuch men 1s very chargeable to the 
publick ; the ſums which are iſſued out for 
this end, might certainly be much better em- 
ployed, and turned to the publick advantage. 


In molt countries there are many more poſts 


and places than are requiſite : the publick - 


buſineſs might be done. better, if there were 


not ſo many : provided thoſe few employed 
were honeit, knowing, careful men; not 
like thoſe ignorant, neglectful ſwarms which 
now buz in the world, and at beſt are only 
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fit to be mechanical, blind tools of a party. 
A long continuance of magiſtrates and great 
officers have been in all ages of bad conſe- 
quence, and what every wile people have en- 
deavour'd to guard againſt. In old Rome 
they were ſenſible of this, and therefore they 
ſuffered, in their happy days, but a ſhort 
continuance in publick offices; her conſuls 
were only of a year's duration, her dictators 
of ſix months, her tribunes and others were 
likewiſe of a ſhort date, and all wiſe govern- 
ments have obſerved the ſame policy. When 
men continue long in power, they grow fond 
of it, and commonly are for enlarging it: 
many ſchemes offer to ſuch men, and how- 
ever deſtructive they be to the nation, if they 
favour their ambition they are entertained, 
cheriſhed, and, when opportunity offers, put 
in execution ; whereas were ſuch men only 
to be in power for a year or two, they would 
hardly be ſo bold, they would probably turn 
their thoughts on diſcharging their duty, and 
plealing the people by being juſt and equita- 
ble. But we muſt obſerve, that in ſtates 
which aim at freedom, a rotation in offices 
is not entirely ſufficient, a juſt election is alſo 
neceſſary; for otherwiſe the work of liberty 
is left undone; nay, a rotation without elec- 
tion is worſe than a long continuance by no- 
mination. If annual offices are to be at the 
diſpoſal of any one man, or a few, the effects 
will be the ſame, if not worſe, in regard to 
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the publick good, than if the offices were 
decennial or longer, and befides would in a 
ſhort time, if managed by a cunning head, 
bring the balance of property quite over to 
the prince, or diſpoſer of ſuch offices, and 
conſequently render every thing dependent on 
him, and at his will. I am not for encroach- 
ing too much on prerogative ; I think kingly 
government rightly regulated the beſt that 
can be invented, and kings ought to have 
great prerogatives, for the good of ſociety re- 
quires it, But then they ought to be ſuch 
as enable them to do good to their ſubjects, 
and not to ruin or deſtroy them ; my regard 
for kings cannot force itſelf into any ſuch 
compliance; for it is not in my power to 
eſteem and reſpect wicked men, however di- 
ſtinguiſhed by worldly titles and honours: 
true wiſdom teaches to put it as far as poſ- 
ſible out of the power of men to be wicked, 
and on ſerious reflection, we may perhaps 
find that the moſt abſolute are not the moſt 
powerful in a proper ſenſe, and, I am ſure, 
they are far from being the moſt ſecure; for 
it is very ſeldom that they have any ſincere 
friends. | 
The excellent Mr. Fenelon had very juſt 
notions of this truth, which he thus beauti- 
fully expreſſes; Wherever the command of 
a prince is moſt abſolute, there the prince is 
leaſt powerful ; he takes all, ruins every thing, 


and is the only poſſeſſor of his whole ſtate: 
I but 
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but then the ſtate languiſhes, the country is 
uncultivated and almoſt deſart; the towns 


every day decay and grow thin, and trade 
entirely ſinks. The king, who cannot poſ- 


ſibly be ſuch by himſelf, but muſt be tuck 


with reſpect to the ſubjects, undoes himſelf 
by degrees in proportion as he undoes his 
people, to whom he owes both his riches 
and his power ; his kingdom is drained of 
money and men; and the loſs of the latter is 
the greateſt and moſt irreparable of all loſſes. 
His deſpotic power makes as many ſlaves as 
he has ſubjects : they all ſeem to adore him; 
they all tremble at the leaſt glance of his eye. 
But ſee what will happen upon the leaſt re- 
volution ; this monſtrous power wound up 
to too exceſſive a height cannot be durable ; 
it is deſtitute of ſupplies from the hearts of 
the people ; it has tired out and exaſperated 
the ſeveral degrees of men in the ſtate, and 
forces all the members of that body to ſigh 
with equal ardour for a change. At the very 
firſt blow, the idol is thrown down and 
trampled under foot, Contempt, hatred, 
fear, reſentment, diſtruſt, in ſhort, all the 
paſſions unite themſelves againſt fo obnoxious 
and hateful an authority, The king, who 
during the time of his vain proſperity, could 
find no body that durſt ſpeak the truth to 
him, ſhall not find in his misfortunes one 
man that will youchſafe to excuſe him or 
defend him againſt his enemies,” 

Sect, 
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Sect. 8. A numerous nobility is very hurt- 
ful to a free ſociety. As by noblemen we un- 
derſtand men enjoying privileges denied to the 
reſt of the ſociety ; if they are too nume- 
rous, ſuch privileges may be of very bad con- 
fequences. A nation does not flouriſh and 
become powerful by a ſet of men of high 
rank and ſuperior liberty to the greateſt. part 
of the affociates, but by the laborious indu- 
ſtrious part of mankind ; and it is very hard 
that a few men, who contribute little to the 
nation's ſupport, ſhall be inveſted with great- 
er advantages than thoſe who do. In an 
tate, where a few poſſeſs greater liberty than 
tne many, theſe few will be apt on every oc- 
caſion to let the reſt know, if not feel, their 
power. By all hiſtory we find the nobility 
have claimed a right of authority over the 
plebeians : they look on themſelves in their 
own perſons as above the common level of 
mortals ; and aſſume a dignity which neither 
Sod or nature have given, while nothing but 
their own aſſurance, and the weakneſs of 
their fellow-ereatures, ſupport them in this 
arrogance, I would not be underſtood to op- 
poſe nobility in general, no, ſuperior merit, 
high virtue, and eminent ſervices ought to be 


diſtinguiſhed ; I only write againſt a nume- 


rous and too powerful nobility, as is in ſome 
countries ; where, in a ſhort time, the great- 
eſt part of property will be in their hands, and 
therefore the greateſt ſhare of power will be 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe held by them, and yet many hun- 
dreds of them are indigent and miſerable : for 
in ſuch countries all the children of a noble- 
man are noble, and enjoy equal privileges with 
any other nobleman, tho* perhaps they have 
ſcarce bread to eat; notwithſtanding which 
poverty, they will not condeſcend to do any 
work. They have not greatneſs of ſoul ſuf- 
ficient to endeavour to attain a fortune of their 
own: in their opinion it is diſhonourable ; 
but they do not hold it diſhonourable to prey 
on the reſt of the nation, and, at the expence 
of the poor people, to lead an indolent, lazy 
and unactive life. That this is a great flaw in 
a government is evident; and the more conſide- 
rate and wiſe part among them are ſenſible of 
the evil, but cannot help it. Among the Ro- 
mans the nobility would not allow the ple- 
beians to hold any honourable office, or inter- 
marry with them ; this indeed was carrying 
the diſtinction as far as it could poſſibly be 
carried. No man, as is already ſaid, ſhould 
enjoy higher privileges than another, but for 
higher merit; for diſtinguiſhing and apparent 
virtue, and the beſt of qualities, it is that a 
man deſerves the diſtinction of his prince and 
country ; but times have often been ſo bad, 
that to be good has been dangerous, and 
wickedneſs the only recommendation to pow- 
er. Many have attained to honours by ſhew- 
ing themſelves void of honour : many, by 
the worſt of actions, have become 3 
an 
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and mighty. Fathers, by proſtituting their 
own daughters to luſtful princes, have been 
raiſed over the heads of men of merit; and 
by their unnatural abominable ſuppleneſs have 
been ſet on the pinacle of earthly grandeur. 
In ſhort, the worſt of vices, have been the cauſe 
of many families being reputed noble by thoſe 
who do not know wherein true honour and 
real nobility conſiſt. Man being by nature e- 
qual, coming into the world alike and with- 
out diſtinction, cannot receive any merit by 
the word of his fellow- creatures, it muſt be 
by his own ſuperior virtue. When power and 
honour are placed on wrong objects, they do 
not alter them, but only render them more 
remarkably deformed; but when they are 
rightly placed, virtue becomes more conſpi- 
cuous, and the great ſoul ſhews itſelf with 
greater advantage than before; and it is but 
Juſt, that ſuch men ſhould be honoured, eſ- 
teemed and reſpected, The following are the 
ſentiments of a judicious author already men- 
tioned, © The people are the materials of 
government, their protection its end, nor can 
it have any other; and that government is a 
monſter where the people have no ſhare, ſuch 
a monſter as nature produces not, a head un- 
concerned for the body and members, and 
inſtead of nouriſhing, devouring them. In 

| ſociety no man ſhould be higher than others, 
but for the good of others; when that good is 
not obtained, when he conſiders himſelf only 


for 
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for himſelf, and purſues his own advantage to 
the hurt of others, his elevation is prepoſte- 
rous, tis againſt juſtice and nature, and bet- 
ter he deſcend than all men fink. Nature pro- 
duces no nobility; nor do the greateſt, when 
they come into the world, ſurpaſs the mean- 
eſt in features, complexion or ſtrength. The 
difference 1s. created by civil eſtabliſhment, 
which confers nobility for political ends ; but 
cannot convey a great ſoul with a great name, 
any more than ftature or ſtrength. It would 
be well, if, when the beſt men are thus raiſed, 

their deſcendants would continue to reſemble 
them.” *© Greatneſs of foul is above the 
ift of man; a crown cannot convey it, but 
only diſtinguiſh it, and does honour to itſelf 
by honour ſo beſtowed. Little to be valued 
is that reverence which 1s paid only to title 
and rank ; nor will a wiſe man much regard 
that reſpect which would be paid to his foot- 
man, were his footman in the ſame ſtation. 
True eſteem is always perſonal. What men 
pay to fortune and accidents is only flattery or 
faſhion, and in it the heart has no ſhare.” 
« A nobleman and not a patriot is a wild 
contradiction, at beſt a pitiful and depraved 
character.. Ridiculous is a noble name 
without noble qualities. Is a fruit-tree to be 

regarded which bears no fruit?“ 

Set. 9. As we have now conſidered and 
deſcribed many of the rocks, which a free 
people ought tg avoid, let us turn our 

thoughts 
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thoughts upon ſome of the means which are 
conducive to their ſafety, and tend to their 


ſervation, among which the liberty of the 
preſs holds the firſt rank. Without it a nati- 
on cannot properly be ſaid to be free; for this 
reaſon I cannot reckon ſome countries free, 
where all writings muſt be examined and ap- 
proved of by a licenſer before they can be 


printed, whence many works have been ſpoil- 


ed, many a genius ſuppreſſed, many propoſals 
for the public good prevented, and many per- 
nicious ones ſucceeded, which would have 


been defeated, had the liberty of the preſs 
prevailed. This liberty of expreſſing our 


thoughts on any ſubject, and publiſhing them 
to the world, is a bleſſing that is not to be 


ſought for under deſpotic governments. When 
we are oppreſled, to ſet forth cur grievances 


and publickly make them known 1s an ad- 


vantage which freemen only enjoy. When we 
ſee affairs badly adminiſtered, wrong meaſures 
taking, and deſtructive ſchemes projecting; 
to give the alarm, warn the nation, and pro- 


poſe remedies, are privileges only exiſting in 


free countries, Under arbitrary governments 
people may declare their ſentiments on indif- 
ferent points of learning; but unleſs they 
write the ſentiments of the court as to reli- 
gion and politics, they muſt be ſilent. But 
where liberty reigns, there innovations in ei- 
ther church or ſtate are ſcrutinized and con- 
ſidered. Liberty in a high meaſure conſiſts in 
this; and it is the chief comfort of a people, 
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that when laws to their prejudice are under 
deliberation, they can without fear remon- 
ſtrate againſt them, and by communicating 
their reaſons to the whole nation, perhaps pre- 
vent them. I could mention ſeveral ſchemes 
that would have been authorized by paſſing 
into laws, and which by this time would 
have probably enſlaved England, had not 
men of ſpirit, lovers of their country, ac- 
quainted (by means of the preſs) their fellow 
aſſociates of the danger, and rouſed them up 
to an oppoſition. It is a great check upon 
miniſters and officers, when they conſider 
that their actions are liable to public enquiry, 
that they will be repreſented as they deſerve, 
either friends or enemies to the ſociety, / The 
liberty of the preſs is attended with ſo many 
eminent advantages, is ſo beneficial to a peo- 
ple, fo inſtructive to our underſtandings, ſo 
conducive to the improving our minds, that 
it ought to be looked upon as a jewel of ineſ- 
timable value, and deſerves to be defended 
with our utmoſt power, with our lives and 
with our fortunes, | For what do our lives 
and fortunes avail, when liberty is gone, when 
our freedom is ſwallowed up in the horrible 
gulph of arbitrary power? And there is no 
readier way to be reduced to that curſed ſtate, 
than by ſuffering the props and ſupporters of 
liberty to be deſtroyed ; when the foundation 
is taken away the ſtructure muſt fall, The 
leaſt ſtop pretended to be put to the — 
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of the preſs ought to be looked upon as being 


effected by the advice or power of a public 


enemy. If a man writes to hurt ſociety, ca- 
luminate a righteous government, let the au- 
thor be puniſhed according to law; but let 
there not be any prohibition to write on the 
ſubject of ſociety and adminiſtration. There 
is no inſtitution but may be ill uſed, no pre- 
ſervative but may be wrongly applied; but 


this is no fault in the inſtitution or preſervative. 


There are ſome people who, under pre- 
tence of great regard for religion, would have 


a curb upon the pens of all thoſe whom they 


are pleaſed to ſtyle heterodox, I allow that 
many impious pieces are wrote; but no man 
is obliged to believe thoſe impieties, and there 
are ſufficient numbers who will oppoſe thoſe 
pieces, and lay open their weakneſs, No per- 
fon will aſſent further than he thinks reaſon- 
able; and ſo far as any book appears reaſon- 
able to a reader, ſo far he will agree with it, 
and I think no farther. This a man cannot 
help, for belief is not in his power, he can't 
believe as he pleaſes or wills, but as reaſon, at 
leaſt to him apparent reaſon and evidence, di- 
rect him. It is methinks very hard, that be- 
cauſe a man differs from me in his religious 
notions, he ſhall not have the ſame freedom 
to expreſs or declare his notions as I have. 
True religion can bear examining, and the 
more it is tried, the more it is ſearched into, 
and even the more it is ſcoffed at, ſhews it- 
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ſelfimore clearly, appears with greater bright- 
ne and ſhines with a more glorious luſtre :: 
Z The” care therefore which thoſe geritlemen 
tak it, and the reſtraint they put on its 
enemies, is vain, infignificant, and hurtful to 
rehgion, Any religious ſociety, which is per- 
nicious to the national ſociety, detrimental to 
the public, or deſtructive of the end propoſed 
by affociation, ought to be ſuppreſſed ; but 
when this is not the caſe, a man ought not 
to be troubled for his religious ſentiments, 
There is now a ſect in ſome parts of Ger- 


many, and other places, who, from an exceſs: 


of piety, regard no ſecular affairs, they think 
Wat God will feed them without their toil- 
ing and labouring, that they need only ſit 
ſtill, and manna will be poured down upon 
them from heaven; now ſuch cre very bad 
members of ſociety, and are not to be any way 
encouraged, they are deſtroyers of induſtry and 
bour, by which ſocieties muſt flouriſh. But 
ſuppoſing we had ſuch people in England, I 
could not approve, even then, of depriving, 
them of the liberty of the preſs, for I am 
apprehenſive that whenever we are debarred 
the liberty of the preſs in relation to religion, 
we ſhall not long enjoy the liberty of political 
writing. The one ſupports the other, they are 
inſeparable from a free people, therefore a free 
people ought never to ſuffer any of them to be 
infringed, but defend them witli all their might. 


Never let your writings come under the care 
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of licenſers, the banes of learning and ingenuity. 
In ſhort the liberty of the preſs is a palladium | 
of ſuch high worth, that you cannot know 
or imagine its value, unleſs you ſhould be fo - 
unfortunate as to loſe it, then you will diſ- 
cover ten thouſand benefits flowing from it, 
which now you flightly paſs over. When 
your pens are reſtrained, be aſſured your 
tongues will ſoon undergo the ſame fate. No 
more free conferences or generous conſulta- 
tions for the publick good : farewel the li- 
berty of the preſs ; farewel liberty itſelf and 
all its graceful charms, the bleſſed lot given 
by heaven to undeſerving mortals : farewel 
all that is good in life. Racks and tortures 
for the body; the conſtant attendants of ſu- 
perſtition and bigotry will ſucceed ; and in- 
troduce tortures for the mind, with ſtupi- 
dity and ignorance; want and poverty, with 
all the black train of ſlavery, and the certain 
ſymptoms of loſt liberty. But I hope that 
thoſe who are ſtill ſo happy as to enjoy free- 
dom will not be ſo baſe as to part with it, 
and conſequently part with its beſt ſupport, 
but will take the ſame care to hand it down 
to their poſterity, as their anceſtors have done 
to them. By ſo doing they will diſcharge 
their duty to both God and man, and not un- 
gratefully throw back to heaven its precious 
bleſſing, nor cruelly intail on their unborn 
fellow creatures miſery and ſlavery, which 
they certainly will do, if they give up the 
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liberty of writing their ſentiments as they 
think proper. There is a certain zeal which 
muſt be kept up amongſt a free people, or 
elſe they will be in a declining deſpiſed dege- 
nerate way; whereas a zeal for the goodof their 
country keeps them awake, and upon their 
guard, / It was owing to this that the Græ- 
cians became ſuch a glorious people, and it 
was the loſs of this which ruined them ; they, 
while they flouriſhed, had ſucha zeal for 
liberty, which as Rollin ſays, © no danger 
was capable of intimidating, and an irrecon- 
cileable abhorrence for whoever conceived 
the leaſt thought againſt it, that united their 
counſels, and put an end to all diſſention and 
diſcord in a moment; there were ſome dif- 
ference between the republicks as to autho- 
rity and power, but none in regard to liberty ; 
on that fide they were perfectly agreed,” 


Seft. 10. A ſecond preſerver of liberty 
which I ſhall mention 1s, that the people re- 
ſerve to themſelves the power of raiſing money 
and giving ſupplies according to the exigen- 
cies of the nation. This is a great bulwark 
to liberty. Money is neceſſary to carry on all 
projects, and without it little can be done; 
it is the ſinews of war and the ſupporter of 
all the luxury and corruption which prevail 
in courts. To engage an army a prince muſt 
have money; money is requiſite for influencing 
e. ections, and getting members over to a court 
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tereſt, and therefore in ſome countries elec- 
tions cannot be carried as in England. There, 
perhaps, titles may be conferred on a few am- 
bitious men, but theſe cannot infect the body 
of the people. So long as a people keep 
the caſh in their own pockets, they in a great 
degree put it out of the prince's power to 
hurt them. But if they ever transfer to him 
an authority of raiſing money, they transfer 
to him an ability to do what he pleaſes. 
Where there is the greateſt property, there 
will lodge the greateſt power and influence, 
and this we find in almoſt every hiſtory. 

At preſent the king of England enjoys as 
much power, as many prerogatives as are 
neceſſary to make him a great, though not an 
arbitrary prince, and I believe his royal mind 
is too good to be defirous of more. It is 
rauch more glorious to reign father of a free 

pple, than tyrant of flaves. If ever a 
prince ſhould be otherwiſe inclined, and a 
people be ſo degenerated as to comply with 
his inclination, they cannot take a readier ſtep 
than inveſting him with a prerogative of raiſ- 
ing money, Then the ballance of property 
will be in his favour, This, when on the 
fide of the people, has a wonderful effect up- 
on mankind, it makes them brave and magna- 
nimous, it raiſes their ſpirits, and maintains 
them in a love and regard for their country, 
from whence ſo great a happineſs flows to 
them: whereas, the want of it depreſſes and 
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diſheartens them, renders them timorous and 
indifferent for their country's welfare ; and 
having nothing certain to defend, they have 
not thoſe incentives to valour as others. 1 
It is juſtly ſaid by Mr. Walker, The x 
property of goods is the mother of courage t 
and the nurſe of induſtry, makes us valiant a 
| 


in war, and good huſbands in peace. And to 
apply to free-men in genera], what the ſame 
gentleman ſaid of Engliſhmen ; It is not the | 
fear of impriſonment,or if need be, of death it- 
ſelf, that can keep a true-hearted free-man 
from the care to leave this part of his inheri- 
ritance as entire to poſterity as he received it 
from his anceſtors.” And in all free govern- 
ments it is the duty of the aſſemblies or re- 
preſentatives of the peopleto redreſs grievances, 
rectify what may be amiſs, before they re- 
ſolve on the ſupplies to be given to the prince; 
this was a method uſed by the Spaniards 
when they were a free people. They took 
care to have the rights of their conſtituents 
confirmed, their privileges ſecured, good 
laws enacted, and bad ones aboliſhed, then 
came the money buſineſs. They no ſooner 
left off this wiſe way of proceeding, than they 
found their folly, and when it was too late 
they repented ; when in ſlavery they bewail- 
ed their neglect in not reforming (while they 


could) the government, and carrying it back 
to its firſt principles. | 
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Sect. 11. It is a great ſecurity to liberty 
to have the laws put in execution, and not 
violated with impunity. It is a certain ſign 
of a weak or wicked government, when peo- 
ple can tranſgreſs the laws, and no notice be 
taken of ſuch tranſgreſſion. Such a country 


promiſes a ſpeedy tyranny or anarchy. No 


law ſhould be enacted but what is neceſſary 
and reaſonable to be enacted, and then it 
ſhould be obeyed and obſerved with the 
greateſt ſtrictneſs. The happineſs and wiſ- 
dom of a ſociety does not conſiſt in a great 
number of laws about trifling inſignificant 


affairs, but in a few judicious, plain and 


weighty ordinances, grounded on the fame 
principles as ſociety itſelf, and having in view 
the ſame end, that is, the weltare of the whole, 
and which look to the intereſt of the people 
in general, and not to a party or faction. 
Society ought to be regulated by laws, which 
it is the intereſt of all good citizens to obſerve, 
Such laws, when obſerved, cannot fail to ren- 
der a people happy ; and they having a fur- 
ther advantage of being of a durable nature, 
they need not frequent alterations or amend- 
ments. It is a great misfortune to a country to 
have a multitude of laws of ſmall moment, and 
therefore broke and deſpiſed; this, by degrees, 
brings thoſe of the greateſt moment and im- 
portance to the ſame fate, and then is the 
time for the enemies of liberty to give the - 

tack, 
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tack, for they have then too promiſing hopes 
of ſucceſs, When licentiouſneſs prevails li- 
berty muſt ſink ; theſe two are incompatible. 
The laws of a people, who would remain 
free, ought to be equally binding to every 
member of whatever dignity or ſtation ; even 
the prince himſelf is as much obliged to ob- 
ſerve and act agreeable to them as any of his 
ſubjects. A prince, who regards the welfare 
of his people, will, if poſſible, ſhew himſelf 
more tenuous and fixed in this reſpe& than 
any of the ſociety. | 

It is a glorious omen when a ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate ſets a good example; it has a great 
effect. Good kings and good ſubjects are 
commonly together; their intereſt is the 
ſame, and therefore will take the ſame ſteps, 
and proceed in the ſaine manner: but when 
their intereſts are ſeparate, when private ends 
are promoting, when the governors have o- 
ther proſpects than the good of the governed, 
factions muſt enſue, and the public intereſt 
infallibly ſuffer. Hence proceed neglect of 
the laws, and an endeavour in the prince or 
miniſtry to get a power over them, which, in 
a well regulated ſociety, can never be admited. 
A power over the people may, in many caſes, 
be allowed to a king, but not a power over 
the laws. : 

Few countries, perhaps none, has ſuch a 
confuſed body of laws as England, which 


may be attended with very bad conſequences, 
I Such 
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Such a multitude of acts are apt to produce 


diſorders and inconſiſtent judgments in courts 


of juſtice, which greatly tend towards licen- 
tiouſneſs. The forms of law- proceſſes in Eng- 
land are likewiſe, in many caſes, very frivo- 
lous, inſignificant and tedious, which is not 
very agreeable with a free government. 

To conclude, liberty receives ſtrength and 
vigour by wholſome laws, and a punctual 
obſervance of them; not by contemning or 
treading them under foot. Juſtice, equity 
and regularity are all friends to liberty: ſhe 
cannot ſubſiſt without them; and, in a word, 
courts virtue as her chief and boſom friend, 
and abhors vice as her greateſt enemy. 
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